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PREFACE. 


The  trne  alliance  between  Politics  and  Seli^on  is  the 
lesson  inculcated  in  this  Tolnme  of  Sermons,  and  apparent  in 
its  title, "  The  Fclpit  ov  the  Revolution."  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  Fathers  <tf  the  Bepublic,  enforced  bj  their  example. 
The^  invoked  God  in  their  dvil  assembUes,  called  upon  their 
chosen  teachers  of  religion  for  counsel  from  the  Bible,  and 
recognized  its  precepts  as  the  law  of  their  public  conduct. 
The  Fathers  did  not  divorce  politics  and  reli^on,  but  the^ 
denounced  the  separadon  as  ungodlj.  Tbef  prepared  for  the 
Btm^le,  and  went  into  battle,  not  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  but, 
like  Cromwell  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  tmsUng  in  him.  This  was 
the  secret  of  that  moral  enei^  which  eusUuned  the  Bepublio 
in  its  material  weakness  against  superior  nnmbers,  and  disci- 
pUne,  and  all  the  power  of  England.  To  these  Sermons — the 
responses  from  the  Pulpit —  ihe  State  affixed  its  imprimatur, 
and  thus  the^  were  handed  down  to  future  generations  with 
a  two-fold  claim  to  respect. 

The  Union  of  the  colonies  was  a  condition  precedent  to 
American  MatiouaUtj.  One  nationalitj,  and  that  of  a  Pro- 
testant people,  was  essential  lo  constitutional  liberty  in  Ame- 
rica. 1£  the  colonies  had  become  separate  independencies  at 
different  times,  America  would  have  but  repealed  Ihe  history 


of  European  divisions  and  wars.  The  combination  and  balance 
of  forces  necessaiy  to  the  grand  resalt  seeros  to  have  been  cal- 
culated with  the  nicety  of  a  formula.  France,  the  champion  of 
the  Papal  system  of  intelteclnal  and  poUtical  slaveiy  and  des- 
potism, and  England,  the  assertor  of  enlightened  freedom,  com- 
peted for  the  dominion  of  America.  The  red  cross  of  Sl 
George  shielded  the  brotherhood  of  Ec^ish  Protestants  from 
the  extenninalion  meditated  by  Papal  Prance,  whose  military 
cordon  reached  along  onr  northern  and  western  frontiers,  and 
thus  in&nred  to  England  the  fealty  of  her  Atlantic  colonies,  till, 
"  in  the  fiilness  of  time,"  France,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  relin- 
qaished  Canada.  Then  the  cokmies,  relieved  from  the  hostile 
pressure,  became  restless  under  the  restrwnts  of  dependency, 
and  England  was  the  only  power  whose  strength  and  cmnmon 
relation  to  them  could  at  once  endanger  the  liberty  of  aD,  impel 
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Stamp  Act  The  cobnists,  sheltered  under  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land, permitted  her  to  regulate  their  foreign  commerce ;  but  the 
Stamp  Act  vkdated  their  domestic  independence;  and  thej 
showed,  hj  custom,  bj  equity,  and  bj  their  charters  from  the 
king,  that  Parliament  had  no  jurisdiction  within  their  terri- 
tories, and  they  refused  to  submit  England  sent  her  armies 
to  compel  submission,  and  the  colonists  appealed  to  Heaven. 
The  Stamp  Act^  involved  the  principle  in  dispute  for  the  next 
eighteen  years. 

In  his  Sermon  of  1750,  Jonathan  Mayhew  declared  the 
Christian  principles  of  government  in  the  faith  of  which 
Washington,  ordained  of  God,  won  liberty  for  America,  not 
less  for  England,  and  ultimately  for  the  world ;  so  that  the  en- 
graving of  Mayhew  and  that  of  the  Stamp  fitly  introduce  these 
Sermons  of  the  Revolution.  By  the  conflict  with  her  children, 
England  herself  was  rescued  from  the  slough  of  unlimited 
power  into  which  she  was  fast  drifting  under  Gkorge  IH. 
The  reaction  roused  her  from  political  apathy,  and  revived  the 
ancient  principles  of  freedom.  By  defeating  England,  Amer- 
ica saved  the  liberty  of  both.     Both  governments  rest  upon 

1 A  stamp  duty  was  a  familiar  tax  in  England.  It  bad  existed  as  far 
back  as  4tb  William  and  Mary,  1694;  and  the  act  of  1765  was  simply  to 
'* extend"'  this  mode  of  taxing  to  the  colonies.  The  engraving  upon 
the  title-page  was  taken  fVom  a  veritable  stamp,  issued  under  that  act,  and 
loaned  to  the  publishers  by  Mr.  Samuel  Foster  Haven,  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society,  through  Mr.  Charles  Emery  Stevens,  of  Worcester, 
whose  valuable  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  are  also  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  The  impression  is  on  a  blue,  spongy  paper,  capable  of 
receiving  a  sharp,  distinct  outline,  in  which  was  imbedded  a  slip  of  lead,  or 
soft  white  metal,  as  indicated  in  the  engraving.  The  paper  is  pasted  on 
parchment,  and  on  the  reverse  is  the  royal  cipher,  "  G.  K."  The  word 
**  America "  was  the  only  difference  between  the  English  and  American 
stamps.    They  were  issued  in  sheets,  like  our  postage  stamps. 

*  B«oeroft*i  U.  S.,  iv.  eh.  viii;  Knight's  England,  vi.  271. 
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the  right  of  revolution,  and  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  con- 
stitutional ba^s  of  each. 

On  presenting  his  credentials  as  American  ambassador,  June 
1, 1780,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  address  lo  King  George  III.,  said  : 
"  I  shall  esteem  mjself  the  happiest  of  men  if  I  can  be  instni- 
meatal  in  restoring  an  entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection ; 
or,  in  better  words,  the  old  good-nalure  and  the  old  good-hu- 
mor between  people,  who,  although  separated  by  ocean,  and 
under  different  govemmenla,  have  the  same  kngiiage,  a  similar 
religion,  and  kindred  blood."'  God  grant  tLit  ibis  benign  fpirit 
of  generous  brotherhood,  this  blessed  nnily  of  which  he  was 
the  Author,  may  never  be  imperilled  by  malign  counsels.  Now, 
afier  three-quarters  of  a  century,  these  lies  of  nature,  stronger 
than  treaties,  reassert  their  genial  eway ;  and  the  heir  of  the 
■■  of  England  —  the  guest  of  the  Nation  —  and   the 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  collection  of  Sermons  presents  examples  of  the  politico- 
theological  phase  of  the  conflict  for  American  Independence, — 
a  phase  not  peculiar  to  that  period.  Its  origin  was  coeval 
with  the  colonization  of  New  England;  and  a  brief  review  of 
some  leading  points  in  our  history  will  afford  the  best  expla- 
nation of  its  rise  and  development 

There  b  a  natural  and  just  union  of  religious  and  civil 
counsels,  —  not  that  external  alliance  of  the  crosier  and  sword 
called  ''  Church  and  State," —  but  the  philosophical  and  deeper 
union  which  recognizes  God  as  Supreme  Ruler,  and  which  is 
illustrated  in  this  volume  of  occasional  Discourses  and  "  Election 
Sermons," — a  title  equivalent,  in  the  right  intent  of  the  term, 
to  **  political  preaching.** 

There  is  also  a  historical  connection,  which  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  the  general  current  of  history  than  in  particular 
instances.  In  this  we  may  trace  the  principle,  or  vital  cord, 
which  runs  through  our  own  separate  annals  since  our  fathers 
came  to  the  New  World,  and  also  marks  the  progress  of  liberty 
and  individual  rights  in  England.  **  New  England  has  the  proud 
distinction  of  tracing  her  origin  to  causes  purely  moral  and 
intellectual,  —  a  fact  which  fixes  the  character  of  her  founders 
and  planters  as  elevated  and  refined,  —  not  the  destroyers  of 
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cilies,   provinces,   and   empires,   bat  the   fbundera    of   civilization 
in  America." 

Tlie  vord  rler^ie  Is  in  itself  hiatorical,  meanlDg,  in  Ihe  Norman 
tongue,  lileratwe.  In  earljr  times,  wbcn  learning  was  almost 
exclusivet;  witb  the  clergy,  Ihey,  by  this  monopoly,  held  almost 
the  whole  power  of  church  and  state.  We  may  see  an  illos- 
tracion  of  this  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  fanctions  in  the 
Annata  of  thu  Soc  of  Bath  aad  Weils,  which  yielded  from  its 
diocesan  list  to  ifae  civil  stale  of  England  a\  Lord  Chancel- 
lora,  eight  Lord  High  Treasurers,  two  Lords  Privy  Seal,  one 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  one  Lord  President  of  Wales,  one  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State ;  and  to  higher  Episcopal  office,  fire 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  three  Archbishops  of  York,  and, 
says  the  annalist  of  ihe  diocese,  "  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  cause  of  Monarchy,  and  of  Orthodoxy,  one  u aktyb. 
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tinent  to  onr  inquiiy.  It  was  this :  Mr.  Leigbton,  a  Scotch  divine, 
being  convicted  of  writing  a  book  denouncing  the  severities  of  the 
hierarchy,  Bishop  Laud  pulled  off  his  hat  when  sentence  was 
pronounced  on  the  offender,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  the  victory. 
This  was  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  in  keeping  with  the  general 
tone  of  proceedings  which  prevuled  in  this  court,  in  the  council, 
and  in  the  govemment  generally,  during  Laud's  time. 

Mr.  Leighton  **was  severely  whipped;  then,  being  set  in  the 
pillory,  his  ear  was  cut  off,  his  nose  slit,  and  his  cheek  was  branded, 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  S.  S.,  as  a  Sower  of  Sedition.  On  that  day 
week  —  the  sores  on  his  back,  ears,  nose,  and  face  not  being  cured — 
he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory,  in  Cheapside,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  sentence  executed  by  cutting  off  his  other  ear,  slitting 
the  other  ade  of  his  nose,  and  branding  his  other  cheek." 

Thiis  man.  Laud,  who  conceived,  perpetrated,  revelled  in,  and 
recorded  in  his  private  diary  these  disgusting  detaUs,  was  by  Charles 
L  promoted  step  by  step  in  Episcopal  office,  till,  in  1633,  three 
years  after  the  outrage  on  Leighton,  and  the  next  after  his  brutality 
on  Ftynne,  —  this  man  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  primate  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  representative  man  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  New  Englanders  always  spoke  of  him  as  **  our 
great  enemy." 

Eariy  in  the  next  year  — 1634  —  this  primate,  "  with  my  Lord 
Privy  Seal,"  after  an  examination  in  council  of  Grovemor  Cradock  ^ 

1  Governor  Hathewe  Cradock,  thongh  prominent  in  early  Hassaolinsettfl 
annala,  never  aet  foot  in  New  England.  The  house  built  on  his  plantation,  in 
what  is  Medford,  in  168ft,  is  yet  standing,  —  one  of  the  precious  memorials  of 
earlj  times.  Brooks'  History  of  Medford  honors  him  as  **  the  founder  "  of  the 
town,  and  contains  a  picture  of  the  house.  After  the  removal  of  the  colony  ft-om 
Cape  Ann  to  Salem,  in  1626,  under  Governor  Conant,  some  of  the  persevering 
members  of  "  the  Dorchester  Company,"  which  had  originated  the  enterprise 
of  colonizing  Massachusetts,  eH^ted,  with  new  associates,  a  new  organiration,  for 
continuing  and  expanding  the  colonization  of  New  England,  which  was  at  a  later 
period— March  4, 1628-9—  "  confirmed  "  by  charter  fk'om  Charles  I.  Of  this  new 
**<xMiipcMty"  Cradock  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  John  Endeoott  was 
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and  DiIicrfrieDfb  of  thecidoimU,  aod  of  "all  tbcir  correspondence" 
vitli  "the  brctiiren"iD  New  Englaui),  called  them  aU  "  impoaturoas 
Imaves,"  promised  "the  cropping  of  Mr.  WintUrop'a  eara,"  the  hea 
of  the  colonial  charter,  anJ  a  "  general  governor  "  over  all  the  colo- 
nies, to  do  hia  bloody  behests.  "If  Jove  vouchsafe  to  thunder, 
the  charter  arid  the  kingdom  of  the  separatlats  nill  (all  asimder," 
and  90  eod  "  King  Winthrop,  with  all  his  inventions,  and  Ms 
Amsterdam  and  fantastical  ordinances,  his  preachings,  maniagcs, 
and  other  abusive  ceremonies,  which  exemplify  his  delaialion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  contempt  of  his  Majesty's  autboritj 

id  toholes^me  laws"!     ^^'mthrop'a   ears  were  not  cropped,  and 

lud  became  a  —  "marlgr"! 

From  such  a  gospel  the  New  England  Puritans  fled;  aad  in 
the  celebralcd  pulpit  at  Saint  Panl's  Cross,  in  London,  its  cle^r 
preached  often   and   bitterly   against  the   New   England   colonii?9 
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It  was  well  said  in  Stoughton's  Election  Sermon,  preached  in 
1668,  tbat  '*  God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he  might  send  choice 
grain  over  into  thiB  wilderness."  .  .  .  **They  were  men  of  great 
renown  in  the  nation  from  whence  the  Laudian  persecution  exiled 
them ;  their  learning,  their  holiness,  their  gravity,  struck  all  men 
that  knew  them  with  admiration.    They  were  Timothies  in  their  . 

houses,  Chrysosioms  in  their  pulpits,  Augustines  in  their  disputa- 

tions."    Indeed,  this  exodus  of  so  many  of  the  choicest  of  England's^    ^  \ 
educated  and  Christian  sons,  consequent  upon  this  fanaticism  for  (kt    to^ 
church,  —  not  religion,  —  alarmed  the  sober-minded.     We  find  an^^^ 
expression  of  this  in  the  anecdote  of  the  vice-chancellor's  strenuous 
exception  to  printing  the  two  lines  in  Herbert's  **  Temple," — 

**  Beligion  ttands  a-tJptoe  In  our  land, 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand,**  — 

when  they  requested  his  imprimatur  for  that  poem ;  and  his  reluctant 
assent  was  given  with  the  **  hope  that  the  world  would  not  take 
Herbert  for  an  inspired  prophet"  This  was  in  1633.  Towards 
the  close  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  judicious  Hooker  defined 
the  "clergy  as  a  state"  —  or  order  of  men  — "  whereunto  the  rest 
of  God's  people  must  be  subject,  as  touching  "  —  only  —  "  things 
that  appertain  to  their  soul's  healtL"  This  was  a  great  advance  in 
the  right ;  but  the  leaven  of  Puritanism  had  then  been  some  time 
fermenting  in  England,  and  many,  of  the  churchmen  now  chal- 
lenged this  claim  of  the  priesthood. 

A  late  able  writer^  sums  up  clearly  "  the  points  upon  which  the 
Puritan  clergy  and  their  lords  were  at  issue.  In  substance  the  pre- 
lates claimed  that  eyery  word,  ceremony,  and  article,  written  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  the  Book  of  Ordination,  was  as 
fiuiltless  and  as  binding  as  the  Book  of  God,  and  must  be  acknowl- 


1  Hopkins,  '*  PariUnism  and  Qneen  Elizabeth,**  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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edgpU  as  such.  The  PariUns  dared  not  say  it.  The  prcUtw 
claimed  to  thepiselTes  —  or,  more  modestly,  to  the  rhurch  wbicfc 
they  p«T90iiiSed  —  an  infallibilit}-  of  judgment  in  all  things  perlMD- 
ing  lo  religion-  The  Furitans  denied  the  olaim.  Tbe  prelates 
claimed  obedience;  the  Puritaas,  manhood;  the  prelates,  tpiritual 
lordship ;  the  Puritans,  Christiaii  liliert)-.''  And  these  preposter- 
ous claims  of  tbe  prelates  rested  upon  acts  of  Parlinment  1 

The  quarrel  wu  in  the  charch.  Some  of  these  PuHlans  fled  lo 
New  Kngland.  They  came  hither  prolestlug  agaiost  these  prelatical 
aaaumptionB,  and  were  really  a  church  ralJtrr  l&an  a  Matt.  Separa- 
tion from  the  Church  of  England  was  at  first  viewed  by  those  of 
Massachusetti  with  repugnance ;  but  it  was  taeihtaled  by  a  quasi 
adoption  of  a  verj'  mild  t}'j>e  of  the  Genevan  or  Presbyterian 
polity,  the  validity  of  whose  ordination  had  been  repeatedly  rceog- 
ni/ed  by  the  hierari'hy,  and   also  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
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his  admirable  article  on  the  philosophical  genius  of  Bacon  and 
Locke.  Mr.  Locke  was  admitted  to  Christ  Church  College  in  1651, 
when  Dr.  Owen,  the.  Independent,  was  Dean,  —  the  same  who  was 
thought  of  for  the  presidency  of  Hanrard  College.  **  Educated," 
says  Sir  James,  ^  among  the  English  Dissenters,  during  the  short 
period  of  their  political  ascendency,  he  early  imbibed  the  deep 
piety  and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty  which  actuated  that  body  of  men ; 
and  he  probably  imbibed  also,  in  their  schook,  the  disposition  to 
metaphysical  inquiries  which  has  everywhere  accompanied  the  Cal- 
▼inistic  thedbgy.  Sects,  founded  on  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
naturally  tend  to  purify  themselves  from  intolerance,  and  in  time 
to  learn  to  respect  in  others  the  freedom  of  thought  to  the  exercise 
of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  By  the  Independent  di- 
vines, who  were  his  instructors,  our  philosopher  was  taught  those 
principles  of  religious  Uberty  which  they  were  (he  first  to  disclose  to  the 
worldr 

Such  was  the  origin  of  New  England ;  such  the  men  who  founded 
it  Beligion,  the  church,  was  the  great  thought,  and  civil  interests 
were  only  incidentaL  This  is  not  only  evident  in  our  history,  as 
already  narrated,  but  it  is  distinctly  avowed  and  reiterated  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  from  the  very  beginning. 
Thus  Boger  Conant,  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Colony, 
suggested  to  the  Rev.  John  White,  of  Dorchester,  that  it  might  be  a 
reAige  from  the  coming  storm  ** on  account  of  religion** ^  Protes- 
tantism seemed  to  be  in  great  danger  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  king,  court,  and  many  of  the  hierarchy  were  more 
than  suspected  of  sympathy  with  Popery.  Mr.  White  conferred 
with  Bishop  Lake,  who  favored  the  suggestion,  especially  as  an 
opportunity  for  Christian  missions  among  the  Indians,  and  entered 

1  Histoiy  of  New  England,  Edit.  1848,  p.  107,  by  Habbard,  wbo,  no  doubt,  bad 
tbe  facts  from  Governor  Conant  himself,  who  lived  at  Beverly,  near  Ipswioh, 
Habbard*8  residenoe. 
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into  it  with  such  zeal  a£  to  say  lo  Mr.  AVLIte  tliat '-  he  woulil  go 
lum«elf  but  for  his  age."' 

This  moiit  Christian  bishop  availod  hlnisclf  of  an  early  and  prov- 
ideniial  opportunity  to  spvak,  villi  apostolic  earnestness,  on  the 
notional  neglect  and  duly  in  this  matter.  On  the  second  of  July, 
lfi35,  he  "  preached  in  Westminster,  before  his  Majcstie,  ihe  Lords, 
and  others  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Fast,"*  which  had  been  onlered  throughout  the  kingdom,  on 
petition  of  Ibe  Puritan  Parliament,  It  was  mi  account  of  the  pub- 
lic calamities,  civil  and  religious.  He  spoke  with  great  plainness. 
"  There  is,"  he  said,  "  a  kind  of  metapliysical  locusts  and  caterpillar^ 
—  locusts  that  come  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  —  I  mean  popish  priesia 
■nd  Jesuits,  —  and  caterpillars  of  the  Common  wealth,  projectors  and 
jnTentors  of  new  trieks  "  —  well  known  to  the  king  and  oiliers  who 
listened  to  these  words  —  "how  lo  exhaust  the  purees  of  the  sub- 
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pel.  Mui-b  travelUng  to  the  Indies,  Eart  and  Weit,  but  wbercfor  ? 
Some  go  to  ponsess  tliemtelves  of  the  lands  of  the  infidels,  but 
moat,  by  conunerce,  to  grow  richer  by  (faeir  goods.  But  where 
is  the  prince  or  Bt&t«  that  pitietb  tb^  souls,  and,  without  any 
woridly  respects,  endeavours  the  gaining  of  them  unto  G!ad  ?  Soaw 
iliow  we  make,  but  it  is  a  poor  one  ;  tor  it  b  but  an  accesaorie  to 
our  worldly  derire ;  it  is  not  our  primary  intention ;  whereas  Christ's 
method  is,  Jint  sect  yt  tht  kingdom  of  God,  and  Ihen  all  oOur  thingt 
tboil  bt  added  unto  you ;  yon  ikail  fart  ihe  htOer  for  it  in  your 
wtriiUjf  eitaU.  If  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  had  affected  our 
salvation  no  more,  we  might  have  continued  to  thia  day  such  ■■ 
iMnetimes  we  were,  barbarous  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness." 
In  exact  accoidance  with  these  teachings,  the  king  and  colonists 
declared  "  the  principal  ende  of  tlus  plantation "  of  Massachusetts 
to  be,  "  to  win  and  incite  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  obediwice  of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind, 
and  the  Christian  faith ; "  and  to  complete  the  moral  unity  of  the 
iMihop'a  miononary  Bermon,  and  the  demgns  of  our  fathers,  we  par- 
allel with  his  anathema  against  the  Papacy  the  ^rat  of  their  "gen- 
eral conaideratioDB  for  the  plantation  in  New  England,"  whkh  was 
in  these  words :  "  It  will  be  a  service  to  the  church,  of  great  conse- 
quence, to  carry  the  gospell  into  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
raise  a  buiMMrte  agaimt  the  kingdom  of  antidtriit,  which  the  Jesuits' 
labor  to  tear  np  in  all  places  of  the  world." 

When  the  "governor  and  companie" — that  branch  of  the 
MaesachusettB  government  which,  under  the  charter,  had  its  legal 
rendeitce  in  England —  were  about  emigrating  to  the  (!olony,  they 
iss4ied  a  manifesto,  April  7,  1630,  declaring  themselves  to  be  a 


1 "  Ttw  jMUiM,"  wrote  Jobn  Cotton,  in  1M7,  "  Iisto  profesKd  to  (ome  ot  oar 
Ditnbuit*  and  marrlnen,  tbej  took  «l  onr  p]*nl«tloDi  (and  at  kdm  of  iu  l>f 
nanwjaidaiigennunipfilanuraarUiaCatlioUckcaiua"  In  America,  caiiMiillj  In 
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CtnjRCB,  "  a  yreake  eotonie  from  Lheir  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church. 
of  Engiand,"  as  "  the  Charch  of  Philippi  iras  a  colong  of  the 
church  at  Rome."  The  Rer.  John  Norton,  in  the  Elecdon  Sermon 
of  1£6I,  said  that  Ihey  came  "  into  thig  wildcmefs  to  lire  undur  the 
order  of  Ute  gofpel ; "  "  that  our  polity  may  be  a  gospel  polity,  and 
may  be  complcat  according  to  the  Scriptnros,  angirering  fully  the 
Word  of  God:  this  is  the  work  of  our  generation,  and  iLe  very 
woil  we  engaged  for  into  tliis  wilderness;  this  is  the  scojie  and 
end  of  it,  that  which  is  tcrUlen  lywn  (he  forehead  of  jVfio  Eoglanil. 
Ttz.,  the  compleot  walking  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  gospel." 

The  venerable  HJgginsoD,  of  Salem,  in  bis  Election  Sennoo  of 
1663,  ctated  the  point  with  great  fulness,  as  follows :  "  It  concemelh 
New  England  always  to  remember  that  they  are  originally  a 
plBDtation  religious,  not  a  plantation  of  trade.     The  prule&sion  of 
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preached  June  24,  1682,  declared  that  the  fathers  "came  not 
hither  for  the  world,  or  for  Und,  or  for  traffic ;  but  for  religion, 
and  for  liberty  of  conacience  m  the  worship  of  Grod,  which  was 
their  only  design." 

The  historical  ^t  was  stated  by  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College, 
in  1 783 :  "  It  is  certain  that  civil  dominion  was  but  the  second 
motive,  religion  the  primary  one,  with  our  ancestors,  in  coming 
hither  and  settling  this  land.  It  was  not  so  much  their  design  to  es- 
tablish religion  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  as  civil  government  for  the 
benefit  of  religion,  and  as  subservient,  and  even  necessary,  towards 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  and  unmolested  exercise  of  religion  —  of 
that  religion  for  which  they  fled  to  these  ends  of  the  earth."  ^ 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  a  new  community,  voluntarily  gathered 
in  New  England,  primarily  for  religion,  organized  into  many 
^  independent "  churches^  each  of  them  a  petty  democracy,  electing 
its  officers  and  ministers,  making  its  own  laws,  and  regulating  its 
own  affairs,  so  for  as  possible,  by  the  system  of  polity  indicated 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  holy  Scripture.  Out  of  this 
conditioft  of  things  the  state  was  gradually  developed.  Here  was 
individualism,  —  an  admirable  system  for  making  good  full-blooded 
Puritan  citizenSj  but  very  poor  and  unmanageable  svbjects.  So 
George  III.  and  George  Grenville,  **  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  found 
it  in  1768  and  afterward. 

By  the  change,  the  clergy  could  retain  no  authority,  but  their 
influence  was  probably  increased.  They  had  **  great  power  in 
the  people's  hearts,"  says  Winthrop.  Religion  predominated  over 
all  other  interests. 

*'  As  near  the  law  of  Grod  as  they  can "  be,  was  the  instruction 
of  the  General  Court  to  their  committee  of  laity  and  ministry,  ap- 

1  This  very  exact  statement  of  fact  explains  the  exclutive  policy  of  the  earlj 
legislation.  It  was  at  that  time  absolutely  necessary  to  self-preservation  against 
the  plottinga  of  the  hierarchy,  to  confine  the  privilege  of  ihinchise  to  their 
known  fHends. 
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poinlcd  to  frame  laws  for  tbe  Commoawealtb.  Their  first'  wriuca 
code,  under  the  charter  of  1823,  wasdrawu  by  a  minister.  Kev. 
NBtbaoii;]  Wanl,  of  Ipswich,  Ilugb  Peter,  and  Thomaa  Welde,  mia- 
isters,  were  the  colonial  agents  from  Massachusetts  to  tbe  mother 
couatrj  in  1641,  to  ^d  "  in  furlheriiu/  the  icork  of  die  re/ormaiion 
of  Ae  chunAei  there,"  and  in  retatioD  to  our  colonial  afTairs;  but 
"aome  reasons  were  alleged" — though  ineffectually  —  "that  offi- 
cer! should  not  be  token  from  their  churches  for  civil  occBsioni.' 

This  was  coincident,  in  dme  and  spirit,  with  the  exclusion  of 
the  bishopg  Itolu  Parliament,  which,  says  Ilallam,  was  the  latest 
couccs^DU  that  the  kiog  made  before  his  final  appeal  to  arms  at 
the  battle  ofEdgehill,  October  23, 1642.  Sir  Edwaitl  Vemey,who 
was  there  killed,  declared  bis  reluctance  to  fight  for  the  binhops, 
whose  cauee  he  loot  it  lo  be. 

The  name  of  Ilugh  Pelcr  reminds  as  that  New  England  shared 
in  the  English   revolution  of   1640;   sent  preachers  and  Eoldii;r$, 
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signed  hj  you,  whom  I  love  and  honor  in  the  Lord;  but  more 
to  see  same  of  the  scone  grounds  of  our  acting  stirring  in  you  thai 
are  in  uSj  to  quiet  us  in  our  toorky  and  support  us  therein." 

Here  we  cannot  bat  stop  for  a  moment  hy  the  way  to  notice  a 
beautiful  and  significant  incident,  of  recent  date,  which  must 
excite  delight,  if  not  exultation.  It  is  this :  The  very  Episcopal  au- 
thorities which  silenced  the  voice  of  Cotton  within  the  venerable  walls 
of  Boston  Church,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  England,  and  banished  him  and 
his  Puritan  brethren,  afler  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  invited  us,  the 
descendants  of  those  exiles,  to  join  with  them  in  brotherly  union 
to  render  distinguished  honors  to  his  memory.  The  **  Founder's 
Chapel "  of  the  noble  church,  beautifuUy  renovated,  was  reopened 
as  '*  Cotton  Chapel,''  and  in  the  eastern  arch  was  set  a  large,  highly 
ornamented  memorial  tablet  of  brass,  bearing  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  finom  the  classical  pen  of  Mr.  Everett ;  in  English,  as  follows : 

In  perpetual  remembranoo  of 
JOON  COTTON, 
Who,  during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles, 
.  Was  for  many  years  a  grave,  skilftil,  learned,  and 

laborious  Vicar  of  this  Church. 

Afterwards,  on  account  of  the  miserable  commotion 

amongst  sacred  aflkirs 

In  his  own  country, 

He  sought  a  new  settlement  in  a  New  World, 

And  remained  even  to  the  end  of  his  life 

A  pastor  and  teacher 

Of  the  greatest  reputation  and  of  the  greatest  authority 

In  the  first  church  of  Boston,  in  New  England, 

Which  receives  this  venerable  name 

In  honor  of  Cotton. 

Cczxv  years  having  passed  away  since  his  migration, 

His  descendants  and  the  American  citizens  of  Boston  were  incited 

to  this  pious  work  by  their  English 

brethren, 

In  order  that  the  name  of  an  illustrious  man, 

The  love  and  honor  of  both  worlds, 

Might  not  any  longer  be  banished  fi'om  that  noble 

temple, 

In  which  he  diligently,  learnedly,  and  sacredly 

Expounded  the  divine  oracles  for  so  many  years; 

And  willingly  and  gratuitously  caused  this  shrine  to  be  restored 

and  this  tablet  to  be  erected. 
In  the  year  of  our  recovered  salvation  1867. 
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The  American  fl^  and  the  British  color  floated  majeslicaHy  from 
til.  Botolph'a  tower.' 

The  Bishop  orLiDcoln,  the  BUhop  of  London  (Laud'9  successor), 
ftnd  othuT  clergv,  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  thu  day.  The 
Bishop  of  Liocola  prea^-hed,  taking  for  his  text  the  fourth  chapter 
of  £zra,  fourth  verse:  "Let  ui  huUil  aiih  i/ou,J'or  vx  seek  your  God 
(U  ye  do  ;  '  and  lius  reopening  of  Sl  Bololph's,  as  if  to  giro  more 
empha^  to  Ibc  occasion  and  the  iron]a,  was  his  first  official  act 
aa  dioceaaa  of  Lincoln. 

The  ugailicaDce  of  thia  celebration  can  be  best  appreciated, 
perhaps,  by  conjiN^turing  the  amaEenwDt  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
his  victim,  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  could  they  have  nitncaeed  the 
occaaiou I  Each  of  them  will  be  judged  according  to  hia  works; 
and  the  worid  has  learned  wisdom  by  them. 

r  point:     In  1C63,  at  the  earnest  BoUtitf 
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(tatnte-book,  tiie  reflex  of  tbe '  age,  shows  this  influence.  The  Stale 
uas  detmloped  out  of  the  Church. 

The  uiDoal  "  Election  Sirmon" — a  perpetiui  memoriai,  con- 
tinaed  down  throagfa  the  generations  from  century  to  centarj  — 
(till  bean  witaen  that  our  fathers  ever  began  th«r  cnvil  jear 
and  its  respansibiiities  with  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  recognized 
Ckrutian  morality  a*  the  only  batit  of  good  laat. 

Hie  oi^n  of  this  anniversarj  is  to  be  fband  in  the  charter  of 
"the  governor  and  coupanie  of  the  Massachusetts  Bajr  in  New 
England,"  which  provided  that  "  one  governor,  one  depnty-gov- 
emor,  and  eigliteen  assistants,  and  all  other  officers  of  tbe  said 
c<»np«nie,''  —  not  of   the    colon]''  —  should   be  chosen    in  their 


"  DOTsltlM,  opprssdan,  ubeiim,  eiatm,  npCTllattr,  Idlnoa,  eootanpt  of  utluir- 
Itji  KDd  tTDublci  in  other  parti"  of  the  vorld  "to  be  remelilbered  "  —  *'fOr 
the  went  of  rein,  Iiid  help  of  brethna  In  diitrcH"— "Is  regkrd  of  oarwuta, 
■nd  the  deonen  of  our  netlTo  emalTj  "  ~ "  for  Godi  greet  amj  bj  the 
chnnhee  In  Germuii  lud  tbe  PeletiDUe"  — "for  ■  boautlfBl  herrat,  and  tor 
tbeerriral  of  penoni  of  ipecial  use  and  qnellty  "  —  '^forntccfseaitdfafe  retvm 
of  tb*  Psqaot  optdlUon,  laooen  of  the  oonfCrenee  ■(  Mewlon,  and  ROOd  n«wi 
boa  tienuauT  "— "Md  oooditlau  of  oat  natli*  oounlrr."  TbcM  oeonrred 
before  Ibe  jeu  1M4.  Hay  19Ih,  of  that  year,  It  wai  "  ordered,  (be  printer  aball 
have  leare  to  print  the  £I«(ioii  Senson,  witb  Kr.  Hatber'i  ooDient,  and  the 
jTUlltTM  SerBon,  nltb  Hr,  Kortou'i  conaeot." 

I  Theee  were  Ibe  offian  of  tbe  <'  conttjaM  "  In  Englaod ;  bat  lb«  charter  alao 
pnntded  for  another  goremment  In  Mew  England"*'  Ibr  tbe  fonne*  and  oere- 
Bumlea  of  jtoreninient  and  maslitneiefltt  and  neoeitarr"  In  and  for  tbe  "  plan. 
taUoD,"  or  colon;,  Tbng  tbe  charter  ordained  tno  gOTCnUDenta,  — one  far  Ibe 
■OOVPASIB ''  In  England,  and  reildent  there,  and  one  In  and  fbr  the  OOLoRT  in 
New  England,  —  and  two  inab  government!  exiited,  Uathewe  Cradock  being 
goremorof  the  "  oompanie,"  and  Endecott  govemorof  tbe  coIodj.  Tbe  Illegal 
traaafer  of  tbe  gaveninMnt  of  Ibe  "eompanle"  to  New  EngtiBd  Inralldaled 
both  goTemmenta,  and  nndend  tbe  oolonlil  gOTemmcBt,  aa  provided  for  bf 
lb*  charter,  prMtlcall;  Imptwlbla.  Aa  we  bave  aeen,  Endecott  waa  the  legall; 
eleeled  goremor  of  tbe  "plantation,"  and  hewa*  naier  legillr  dbplioed.  On 
lb*  SOtb  of  October,  1829,  Cradook  natgnlng,  Wlnlhropmccceded  blm  aa  gover- 
nor oTtba  "•oin|MiDt«,'' bnt  not  of  the  oolong,  fbr  one  rear;  and  a>  tbe  reoordi 
abow  no  eleetlon  after,  till  Hay  18,  leSl.lhere  waaan  Inlertegnnm  of  aboat  aeven 
■mttai,  till  Wlnthrop  became  ile./bc(<i.  but  not  <fF.fiire,  governor, —tbe  ckwter 
dlethMtlon  between  the  "  coiapaDla  "  and  the  '■  plantation  "  being  winked  ont  of 
rigbt,  and  Qm  two  mwl*  so*  In  ftoL   "Tbe  whole  iHnolDra  of  lbs  eharlar  pi^ 
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"  general  court,  or  assembiic,"  od  "  die  last  We^esda;  in  Easter 
Terme,  yearely,  for  the  yeare  ensuing." 

Aboat  tbc  year  1633,  tbe  gOTCmor  and  asnstanis  be^n  to 
appoint  one  to  preacb  oq  the  day  of  etectioD,  and  thb  was  the  first 
of  our  "  Election  Senoons."  In  a  few  yean,  the  deputies,  or  repre- 
seutativeg,  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  magistrWn,  cfaalleirccd  the 
sppointment  as  theirs :  and  the  magistrate*,  unwilling  "  to  have  any 
frcfh  ocvoEiion  of  «mle«tation  with  the  depotieB."  yielded,  Aough 
some  judged  it  "  a  betraying,  or,  at  least,  weakening,  the  power  of 
the  ma^trates,  and  a  countenancing  of  an  unjust  usurpation. 
For,"  eays  Wintbrop,  "  the  deputies  could  do  no  such  act,  ai  an  act 
of  court,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  m^strates ;  and  out  of 
court  ihey  had  no  power  at  all,  but  only  for  regulating  their  own 
body ;  and  it  was  rcaoivcd  and  roted  at  last  court,  according  to  the 
'  advice,  that   all   occurrents"  —  orders  — 
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not  striTe  aboat  it ;  for,  tboagh  it  did  not  belong  to  them,  yet,  if  they 
woold  have  it,  there  was  reason  " — since  it  could  not  be  helped — 
'*  to  yield  it  to  them.  Yet  they  had  no  great  reason  to  choose  him, 
—  though  otherwise  very  able,  —  seeing  he  had  cast  off  his  pastor's 
place  at  Ipswich,  and  was  now  no  minister  by  the  received  deter- 
mination of  onr  churches.  In  his  sermon  he  delivered  many  useful 
things,  but  in  a  moral  and  political  discourse^  grounding  his  propo- 
aitioos  much  upon  the  old  Roman  and  Grecian  governments,  which 
sure  is  an  error ;  fw,  if  religion  and  the  word  of  God  make  men 
wiser  than  their  neighbors,  and  these  men  have  the  advantage  of  all 
that  have  gone  before  us  in  experience  and  observation,  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  by  all  these  helps,  toe  may  better  frame  rules  of  government 
for  ourselves  than  to  receive  others  upon  the  bare  authority  of  the 
wisdom,  justice,  etc,  of  those  heathen  commonwealths.  Among 
other  things,  he  advised  the  people  to  keep  all  their  magistrates  in  an 
equal  rank,  and  not  give  more  honor  or  power  to  one  than  to  another, 
which  is  easier  to  advise  than  to  prove,  seeing  it  is  against  the  prac- 
tice of  Israel  (where  some  were  rulers  of  thousands,  and  some  but 
of  tens),  and  of  all  nations  known  or  recorded.  Another  advicS 
be  gave,  that  magistrates  should  not  give  private  advice,  and  take 
knowledge  of  any  man's  cause  before  it  came  to  public  hearing. 
This  was  debated  after  in  the  general  court,  where  some  of  the  deputies 
moved  to  have  it  ordered  "  and  enacted  into  a  law. 
By  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  October  7th,  1691,  the  last 
I  Wednesday  of  May  was  established  as  election-day,  and  it  remained 
f  I  so  till  the  Revolution.  The  important  part  which  this  institution  of 
'  the  Election  Sermon  played  at  that  period,  and  an  account  of  its 
observance,  are  minutely  and  accurately  presented  by  the  Rev. 
William  Gordon,  of  Roxbury,  the  contemporary  historian  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  a  manner  so  pertinent  to  our  purpose  that  we 
give  it  entire. 

He  says  that  the  <<  ministers  of  New  England,  being  mostly  Con- 
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grcgationalists,  arc,  Irom  that  circum£taii<.'e,  ia  a  professional  way, 
more  attached  and  habituated  to  the  principles  of  libcrtv  Ibftn  if 
the}'  hail  spiritual  superiors  lo  lord  it  orer  them,  and  were  in  hopes 
of  possei^siug,  in  their  turn,  through  the  gifl  of  goTommcnt,  the  seat 
of  power.  They  oppose  arlHtrar}'  rule  in  eiril  coQCcms  from  the 
loTe  of  frcedcnn,  as  well  as  from  a  de^re  of  guanling  against  its 
introduction  ioto  religious  matters.  The  patriots,  (or  jean  back, 
have  availed  themselves  greatly  of  their  assislanee.  Two  eennoas 
have  been  preached  annually  Ibr  a  length  of  time,  the  one  on  gen- 
eral election-day,  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  when  the  new  general 
court  have  been  used  to  meet,  according  to  charter,  and  elect  coon- 
I  scUors  for  the  ensuing  year ',  the  other,  some  little  while  after,  on  the 
I  artillery  election-day,  when  the  officers  are  reiilectcd,  or  new  officers 
I  chosen.  Ou  these  occasions  political  subjects  are  deemed  very 
/   proper ;  but  it  h  expected  that  they  lie  treated  in  a  decent,  serious, 
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the  Bible ;  the  "  priest"  gave  way  to  the  " preacher,"  and^he  gos- 
pel was  "  preached."  The  ministers  were  now  to  instruct  the  people, 
to  reason  before  them  and  with  them,  to  appeal  to  them ;  and  so, 
by  their  very  position  and  relation,  the  people  were  constituted  the 
jndges.  Thetf  were  called  upon  to  decide ;  theif  also  reasoned ;  and 
m  this  way — as  the  conflicts  in  the  church  respected  polity  rather 
than  doctrine  —  the  Puritans,  and  especiaUy  the  New  Englanders, 
had,  from  the  very  beginning,  been  educated  in  the  consideration  of 
its  elementary  principles.  In  this  we  discover  how  it  was,  as  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  remarked,  that "  men  took  sides  in  New  England 
upon  mere  speculative  points  in  government,  when  there  was  noth- 
ing in  practice  which  could  give  any  grounds  for  forming  parties." 
This  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  It  was  recognized  by  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  speech  of  March 
22d,  1775,  **on  conciliation  with  the  colonies."  "Permit  me,  sir," 
he  said, "  to  add  another  circumstance  in  our  colonies,  which  contrib- 
utes no  mean  part  towards  the  growth  and  effect  of  this  untractable 
spirit,  —  /  mean  their  education.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The 
greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  congress"  —  at  Philadel- 
phia—  "were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read  —  and  most  do  read  — 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been 
told  by  an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business, 
after  tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on 
the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The  colonists  have  now  fallen 
into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I  hear  that  they 
have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstonc's  Commentaries  in  America 
as  in  England.  General  Gage  marks  out  this  disposition  very  par- 
ticularly in  a  letter  on  your  table.  He  states  that  all  the  people  in 
his  government  are  lawyers^  or  smatterers  in  law ;  and  that  in  Boston 
they  have  been  enabled,  by  successful  chicane,  wholly  to  evade 
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aaaj  parta  of  jour  capital  penal  cousdtutiona.  .  .  .  Abeunt 
ttudia  m  mores.  This  studj'  reoilera  men  scale,  inquiative.  dexter- 
ous, prompt  in  attack,  readj  in  defuDce,  full  of  nsources.  In  oilier 
countries  tbti  poople,  more  umple.  and  of  a  \esi  mercurial  cast, 
judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  govemment  only  by  an  actnal  grievance ; 
here," — in  the  colonies — "ihey  anticipate  the  eTil,andjudgeof  the 
preamre  of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They 
sugar  mLtgoverament  at  a  du-tance,  and  enulT  the  approach  of  tyi^ 
aooy  in  eiery  tainted  brccEe." 

Mr.  Webster  etadied  this  phase  of  our  history.  He  say*  oar 
fathers  "  went  to  war  against  a  preamble ;  they  fought  seven  year* 
agunst  a  declaration;"  that  "  we  are  not  to  wait  bll  great  public 
nuschiefi  come,  till  the  gnvcmmeDt  is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself 
put  in  extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  our 
&thei3  were  vrc  so  to  n>gard  grent  questions  afTccling 
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fibre.  On  this  qaestion  of  principle,  while  actual  suffering  was  yet 
afitr  oflT,  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  power  to  which,  for  purposes 
of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Borne,  in  the  height  of  her 
glory,  is  not  to  be  compared ;  a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the 
surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts; 
whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.**  It  is  in  this  habit- 
ual study  of  political  ethics,  of  *'  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,**  —  perhaps 
the  principal  feature  in  New  England  history,  —  that  we  discern  the 
source  of  that  earnestness  which  consciousness  of  right  begets,  and 
of  those  appeals  to  principle  which  distinguished  the  colonies,  and 
which  they  were  ever  ready  to  vindicate  with  life  and  fortune.  It 
18  an  interesting  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  the  very  able  and 
learned  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  New  England,  written 
by  the  Rev.  John  Wise,  of  Ipswich,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  des- 
potism of  the  infamous  Andros,  in  1687,  was  republished  in  the 
year  1772,  as  a  sound  political  document  for  the  times,  teaching 
that  "  Democracy  is  Christ's  government  in  Church  and  in  State.*' 
Thus  the  church  polity  of  New  England  begat  like  principles  in 
the  state.  The  pew  and  the  pulpit  had  been  educated  to  self-gov- 
ernment. They  were  accustomed  **  to  consider."  The  highest 
glory  of  the  American  Revolution,  said  John  Quincy  Adams,  was 
this :  it  connected,  in  one  indissoluble  bond,  the  principles  of  civil  gou^ 
emment  with  the  principles  of  Christianity, 

With  these  antecedents  of  history  and  principle,  it  is  apparent 
that  nothing  could  be  more  revolting  to  the  heart  and  head  of 
New  England  than  the  idea  of  a  bishopric  within  her  borders ; 
and  the  rumor  of  such  a  project  excited  general  alarm,  and 
deepened  the  pld  loathing.  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  the  king,   wrote :  "  They  left  their  native   land  in  search  of 

freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert     Divided  as  they  are  into  a 
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Uioosaiid  forms  of  poUt'v  and  religicm,  Ihert  u  one  pobit  in  vhich 
Aeg  all  oTrcf .-  tbcy  equally  Ht^lcst  lljc  pi^antij  of  a  king,  mod 
the  sapcrcilioas  lii'pocrisy  of  a  bishop."  Mr.  Thoous  Ilollis,  of 
London,  wrote  to  Rev.  Doelor  Slayhew,  of  BobIoq,  ia  the  j'car 
1763  :  "  You  are  in  no  real  danger  at  present  in  respect  to  the 
creation  of  bishops  in  Amcriea,  if  I  am  righlly  inlbnncd,  though  a 
matter  extremely  desired  by  our  clergy  and  prelau^  and  even 
talked  of  greatly  at  thi»  time  among  thi^mstlves.  I'ou  ctumM, 
however,  be  too  niuoh  on  your  guard  on  this  so  very  important  an 
affair."  Seeker,  the  ArchWshop  of  Canterbury,  had  eonnivod  ttt 
tlie  sending  of  a  popish  bishop  to  Quebec;  and  this  exposed  to  foU 
view  the  dishonesty,  the  otter  reckleasocss  of  prineiple,  and  ths 
popish  sympathies,  wbifh  then  distinguiifaod  the  goreramcut  of 
England, 

The  pulpit  and  ihe  prtss  wore  alive  to  the  danger,  and  tbis  alarm 
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fibre.  On  this  qaestioD  of  principle,  while  actual  suffering  was  yet 
afar  off,  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  j)ower  to  wliich,  for  purj)ose8 
of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of  her 
glory,  is  not  to  be  compared ;  a  power  which  has  dotted  over  tho 
surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military'  posts ; 
whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.**  It  is  in  this  habit- 
ual study  of  political  ethics,  of  "  the  liberty  of  the  gospel," —  perhaps 
the  principal  feature  in  New  England  history,  —  that  we  discern  the 
source  of  that  earnestness  which  consciousness  of  right  begets,  and 
of  those  appeals  to  principle  which  distinguished  the  colonies,  and 
which  they  were  ever  ready  to  vindicate  with  life  and  fortune.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  the  very  able  and 
learned  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  NeW  England,  written 
by  the  Rev.  John  Wise,  of  Ipswich,  one  of  tho  victims  of  tho  des- 
potism of  the  infamous  Andros,  in  1G87,  was  republished  in  the 
year  1772,  as  a  sound  political  document  for  the  times,  teaching 
that  "  Democracy  is  Christ's  government  in  Church  and  in  State." 
Thus  the  church  polity  of  New  England  begat  like  principles  in 
the  state.  The  pew  and  the  pulpit  had  been  educated  to  self-gov- 
ernment. They  were  accustomed  "to  consider."  The  highest 
glory  of  the  American  Revolution,  said  John  Quincy  Adams,  was 
this :  it  connected,  in  one  indissolttble  Inmdj  the  principles  of  civil  goV' 
emment  with  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

With  these  antecedents  of  history  and  principle,  it  is  apparent 
that  nothing  could  be  more  revolting  to  the  heart  and  head  of 
New  England  than  the  idea  of  a  bishopric  within  her  borders ; 
and  the  rumor  of  such  a  project  excited  general  alarm,  and 
deepened  the  old  loathing.  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  the  king,   wrote :  "  They  Icfl  their  native  land   in   search  of 

freedom,  and   found  it  in  a  desert.     Divided  as  thoy  are  into  a 
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ibwwand  fonw  of  polioT  guid  religion,  liken  i*  «n«  point  la  vitieA 
Atg  alt  o^rc^ .-  ihev  eijnally  det<»t  the  pageautty  of  a  king,  and 
tike  saptftviliou*  bTpoorby  of  a  tndhop-"  3Ir.  Thomas  Hollis,  cf 
London,  wrote  to  Ber.  Doi-tor  Mayhcw,  of  Bo&ion.  in  ibe  rear 
17fi3:  --You  are  in  no  real  danger  at  prejent  in  resjiect  to  tlie 
creation  of  bisbops  in  Ainerifa,  if  I  am  righily  infonnt^.  tbou^  a 
maner  exmmeW  desiied  br  our  cler^  and  pnlalr!.  and  exen 
talked  of  ^reatl}'  at  tbis  time  among  tbenuvlTe«-  You  cannot, 
boverer,  be  loo  macb  on  your  gnaid  on  tiui  so  very  impMtant  an 
airair"  Seeker,  tbe  Arcbbbbop  of  Canterbury,  bad  coDnired  at 
tbe  aending  of  a  popish  Inibop  to  Qnebec;  and  tbii  expoecd  to  fiill 
view  the  di^bonectr,  tbe  otter  reokleaniesa  of  principle,  and  ibtt 
popiah  ifiapathicii,  which  Iben  disdnguisbcd  tbe  government  of 
floglaikd. 
The  pul|Ht  and  Ibe  press  were  alive  to  the  danger,  and  thid  alarm 
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the  flhrouds  half  waj  to  the  mast-head,  and  ejaculates,  ^  Lord,  now 
Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ! "  ^ 

The  unanimity  and  efficient  service  of  the  Puritan  clergy  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Episcopal  ministers 
and  "missionaries''  in  their  hostility  to  it,  —  in  perfect  consistency 
with  their  spirit  and  principles,  as  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mayhcw,  in 
1750,  in  his  discourse  on  King  Charles's  "  Saintship  and  Martyr- 
dom," —  are  stated  with  almost  statistical  accuracy  in  a  letter  from 
ReT.  Charles  loglis.  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  October 
81,  1776.  The  writer  was  an  Oxford  D.  D.,  and  a  missionary  "  for 
Propagating  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  He  was  rewarded  by 
a  bishopric  in  Nova  Scotia,  none  being  attainable  in  the  other 
colonies,  except  in  Canada,  where  the  preference  of  the  government 
was  for  one  direct  from  Rome.  He  states  "  that  all  the  Society's 
missionaries,  .  .  .  and  aU  the  other  clergy  of  our  church, 
.  .  .  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  opposed  the  spirit  of 
disaffection ;  .  .  .  •  and,  although  their  joint  endeavors  could 
not  wholly  prevent  the  rebellion,  yet  they  checked  it  considerably 
for  some  time,  and  prevented  many  thousands  from  plunging  into 

it,  who  otherwise  would  certainly  have  done  so In 

their  sermons  they  confined  themselves  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel"  —  as  honor  the   king  —  **  without   touching  on    politics.' 

1  For  the  dm  of  thia  plate,  reSngraved  from  the  Political  Register  of  1768,  for 
Mr.  Frothingham'8  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  grateftd  acknowledgment  is 
made  to  that  gentleman. 

s  "Without  touching  on  politics"!  The  honesty  of  this  Rev.  Dr.  is  trans- 
parent. His  letter  is  wholly  a  boast  of  the  political  fidelity  and  senrices  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy.  The  spirit  of  this  "  gospel "  can  be  understood  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester's,  eulogy  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  1770,  wliich 
concludes  that,  "  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Popish  Priests  of  Canada,  would  to 
God  that  those  who  call  themselves  the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  in  New  England  had  behaved  half  as  well"!  Could  the  Crown  have 
flooded  the  country  with  its  clergy  of  Oxford,  or  Rome,  and  "  go»\i^\  "  of  abso- 
lute obedience,  and  have  silenced  the  Puritan  clergy,  who,  with  apohtolio  fidelity, 
"  shunned  not  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God,"  every  "  seditious"  or 
*'  rebellions"  aspiration  would  have  been  hushed  into  the  silence  of—  death. 
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.  A]ilioiigh  liberlj  waa  die  osteDsible  object,  ...  it 
b  now  past  all  doubt  (hnt  an  &bolilioii  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  one  of  the  prini^ipai  ejirin^  of  the  di9.-«nting  leader?'  conduct, 
and  hence  the  unanimily  of  the  dissenters.  .  .  .  Xor  have  I 
been  able,  after  strict  inquiry,  to  hear  of  any  who  did  not,  by 
preaching,  and  every  eflort  in  Ihcir  power,  promote  all  the  measures 
of  the  Congress,  howcTcr  extrav^anL  .  .  .  1  have  not  a  donbt 
but  .  .  .  hia  Majesty's  arms  will  be  successful.  ...  In 
that  case,  if  the  steps  are  taken  which  reason,  prudence,  and 
eonuuon  ecnse  dictate,"  —  Eords  epirituol,  tithes,  etc.,  —  "the 
churth  will  indubitftblj-  increase-    .     .  The  dissenters  win 

ever  clamor  ^ckinet  anything  that  will  tend  to  benefit  or  increase 
the  church"  —  hierarchy  —  "here.  The  present  reliellion  is  cer- 
t^nly  one  of  the  most  cituselen,  unprovoked,  and  untiHtumt,  that 
ever  disgraced  any  country ;  a  rebeliion  with  peculiarly  aggraTaled 
uilt  and  ii 
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the  sbrouds  halfway  to  the  mast-head,  and  ejaculates,  "  Lord^  now 
Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ! "  ^ 

The  unanimity  and  efficient  service  of  the  Faritan  clergy  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Episcopal  ministers 
and  "missionaries"  in  their  hostility  to  it,  —  in  perfect  consistency 
with  their  spirit  and  principles,  as  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  in 
1750,  in  his  discourse  on  King  Charles's  "  Saintship  and  Martyr- 
dom," —  are  stated  with  almost  statistical  accuracy  in  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  October 
81,  1776.  The  writer  was  an  Oxford  D.  D.,  and  a  missionary  "  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  He  was  rewarded  by 
a  bishopric  in  Nova  Scotia,  none  being  attainable  in  the  other 
colonies,  except  in  Canada,  where  the  preference  of  the  government 
was  for  one  direct  from  Rome.  He  states  "  that  all  the  Society's 
missionaries,  .  .  .  and  aU  the  other  clergy  of  our  church, 
.  .  .  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  opposed  the  spirit  of 
disaffection ;  .  .  .  .  and,  although  their  joint  endeavors  could 
not  wholly  prevent  the  rebellion,  yet  they  checked  it  considerably 
for  some  time,  and  prevented  many  thousands  from  plunging  into 

it-,  who  otherwise  would  certainly  have  done  so In 

their  sermons   they  confined  themselves  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel" — as   honor   the   king  —  "without    touching  on    politics.* 

1  For  the  use  of  thia  plate,  re^ngrftved  from  the  rolitical  Register  of  1769,  for 
Mr.  Frothingbam'fl  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  gnttefol  ftckoowledgment  is 
made  to  that  gentleman. 

2 »' Without  touching  on  politics"!  The  honesty  of  this  Rev.  Dr.  is  trans- 
parent. Uis  letter  is  wholly  a  boast  of  the  political  fidelity  and  serrices  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy.  The  spirit  of  this  *'  gospel  "  can  be  understood  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tocker,  Dean  of  Gloucester's,  eulogy  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  1770,  which 
concludes  that,  "  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Topish  Priests  of  Canada,  would  to 
God  that  those  who  call  themselves  the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  in  New  England  had  behaved  half  as  well"!  Could  the  Crown  have 
flooded  the  country  with  its  clergy  of  Oxford,  or  Rome,  and  "ga«pel  "  of  abso- 
lute obedience,  and  have  silenced  the  Puritan  clergy,  who,  with  apostolic  fidelity, 
"shunned  not  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God,"  every  "  seditious"  or 
**  rebellious"  aspiration  would  have  been  hushed  into  the  silence  of—  death. 
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tbounnd  fbnu  of  pc^cj  aDd  religion,  litre  it  one  point  »  tehtdi 
tkejf  all  agree :  they  cqn&lty  detest  the  pageantry  of  a  king,  and 
the  snperciliouB  hypocrity  of  a  bishop-"  Ur.  Thomas  HoUis,  of 
London,  wrote  to  Rev.  Doctor  Mayhen,  of  Boston,  in  the  year 
ITGS  ;  "  You  are  in  no  real  danger  at  present  in  respect  to  the 
creation  of  Usbops  in  Ainerica,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  though  a 
matter  extremely  desired  by  oor  clergy  and  prelates,  and  even 
talked  of  greatly  at  this  time  among  themselTcs.  You  cannot, 
bowerer,  be  too  mncb  on  yoar  gtiaid  on  this  eo  very  important  an 
affair."  Seeker,  the  Archliishop  of  Canterbury,  had  connived  at 
the  sending  of  a  popish  Irishop  to  Quebec ;  and  this  exposed  to  foil 
view  the  dishonesty,  the  utter  reckleMnen  of  principle,  and  the 
popish  sympathies,  which  then  distinguished  the  government  of 
England. 
The  pulpit  and  the  press  were  alira  to  the  danger,  and  this  alarm 
111  test  again  3 1 
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the  shroads  lialf  waj  to  tlie  mast-head,  and  ejaculates,  "  Lord,  now 
Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  1 "  ^ 

The  unanimity  and  efficient  service  of  the  Puritan  clergy  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Episcopal  ministers 
and  '* missionaries"  in  their  hostility  to  it,  —  in  perfect  consistency 
with  their  spirit  and  principles,  as  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mayhcw,  in 
1 750,  in  his  discourse  on  King  Charles's  "  Saintship  and  Martyr- 
dom," —  are  stated  with  almost  statistical  accuracy  in  a  letter  from 
ReT.  Charles  Inglis,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  October 
31,  1776.  The  writer  was  an  Oxford  D.  D.,  and  a  missionary  **  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  He  was  rewarded  by 
a  bishopric  in  Nova  Scotia,  none  being  attainable  in  the  other 
colonies,  except  in  Canada,  where  the  preference  of  the  government 
was  for  one  direct  from  Rome.  He  states  "  that  all  the  Society's 
missionaries,  .  .  .  and  aU  the  other  clergy  of  our  church, 
.  .  .  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  opposed  the  spirit  of 
disaffection ;  .  .  .  .  and,  although  their  joint  endeavors  could 
not  wholly  prevent  the  rebellion,  yet  they  checked  it  considerably 
for  some  time,  and  prevented  many  thousands  from  plunging  into 

it,  who  otherwise  would  certiunly  have  done  so In 

their  sermons   they  confined  themselves  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel" — as  honor  the   king  —  "without   touching  on    politics.' 

1  For  the  dm  of  this  plate,  r««DgraTed  Arom  the  rditical  Begister  of  1768,  for 
Mr.  Frothingham'8  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boeton,  grateftd  ftckoowledgment  is 
made  to  that  gentleman. 

S"Withoat  touehiog  on  politics"!  The  honesty  of  this  Rev.  Dr.  is  trans- 
parent. His  letter  is  wholly  a  boast  of  the  political  fidelity  and  eenrices  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy.  The  spirit  of  this  **  gospel  "  can  be  understood  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester's,  eulogy  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  1770,  which 
concludes  that,  "  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Popish  Priests  of  Canada,  would  to 
God  that  those  who  call  themselves  the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  in  New  England  had  behaved  half  as  well"!  Could  the  Crown  have 
flooded  the  country  with  its  clergy  of  Oxford,  or  Rome,  and  "  goupcl  "  of  abso- 
late  obedience,  and  have  silenced  the  Puritan  clergy,  who,  with  apofitolic  fidelity, 
•*  shunned  not  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God,"  every  *'  seditious"  or 
*'  rebellions*'  aspiration  would  have  been  hushed  into  tiie  silence  of—  death. 
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.  .  .  Although  liberty  waa  the  osWnsiblo  abject,  ...  it 
is  now  past  all  doubt  that  an  ubolilion  of  the  Churoh  of  England 
was  ont  of  the  ptinoipal  Kprings  of  tbt^  dis»;Dling  luadera'  I'onduct, 
and  bcDcc  tho  unanimilg  of  the  dissenters.  .  .  ■  Hot  hare  I 
been  able,  after  strict  inquiry,  to  hear  of  any  wbo  did  not,  bj 
prcacbing,  and  every  effort  io  Ibeir  power,  promote  all  the  measures 
of  the  Congress,  however  extravagant.  .  .  .  I  have  not  a  doubt 
but  ...  his  Alajesty's  amu  will  be  siiccessfui.  -  .  .  In 
that  ease,  if  Ibe  steps  are  taken  whii.'h  reason,  prudcDCc,  and 
common  sense  dictate,"  —  lords  Bpiritual,  tithes,  etc.,  —  "liie 
church  will  indubitably  increase.  ■  •  ■  The  dissenters  will 
ever  clamor  against  anything  Ibal  will  tend  U>  benefit  or  increase 
tho  church" — hierarchy  —  "here.  The  present  rebellion  is  cei^ 
t^nly  one  of  the  most  causeless,  unprovoked,  and  unnatural,  that 
ever  disgraced  any  country  ;  a  rebellion  with  peculiarly  aggratateJ 
3  of  guilt  and  ingralitadc" ' 
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the  fibrouds  halfway  to  the  mast-head,  and  ejaculates,  "  Lord^  now 
Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ! "  ^ 

The  unanimity  and  efficient  service  of  the  Puritan  clergy  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Episcopal  ministers 
and  "misnonaries"  in  their  hostility  to  it,  —  in  perfect  consistency 
with  their  spirit  and  principles,  as  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  in 
1 750,  in  his  discourse  on  King  Charles's  *'  Saintship  and  Martyr- 
dom,** —  are  stated  with  almost  statistical  accuracy  in  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  October 
81,  1776.  The  writer  was  an  Oxford  D.  D.,  and  a  missionary  **  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  He  was  rewarded  by 
a  bishopric  in  Nova  Scotia,  none  being  attainable  in  the  other 
colonies,  except  in  Canada,  where  the  preference  of  the  government 
was  for  one  direct  from  Rome.  He  states  **  that  all  the  Society's 
misnonaries,  .  .  .  and  aU  the  other  clergy  of  our  church, 
.  .  .  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  opposed  the  spirit  of 
disaffection ;  .  .  .  .  and,  although  their  joint  endeavors  could 
not  wholly  prevent  the  rebellion,  yet  they  checked  it  considerably 
for  some  time,  and  prevented  many  thousands  from  plunging  into 

it,  who  otherwise  would  certainly  have  done  so In 

their  sermons   they  confined  themselves  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel**  —  as   honor   the   king  —  "without    touching  on    politics.' 

1  For  the  use  of  this  plate,  reisngrayed  fW>m  the  rolitical  Register  of  1769,  for 
Mr.  Frothingliam^g  History  of  the  Siege  of  Beaton,  grateful  acknowledgment  is 
made  to  that  gentleman. 

S'' Without  touching  on  politics"!  The  honesty  of  this  Rev.  Dr.  is  trana- 
parent.  His  letter  Is  wholly  a  boast  of  the  political  fidelity  and  senrices  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy.  The  spirit  of  this  "  gospel  "  can  be  understood  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester's,  eulogy  on  the  Roman  Catliolics,  in  1779,  which 
concludes  that,  "  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Topish  Priests  of  Canada,  would  to 
God  that  those  who  call  themselves  the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Goppcl  of 
Peace  in  New  England  had  behaved  half  as  well"!  Could  the  Crown  have 
flooded  the  country  with  its  clergy  of  Oxford,  or  Rome,  and  "  goppel  "  of  abso- 
lute obedience,  and  havesilcnccd  the  Puritan  clergy,  who,  with  a)>oKtolic  fidelity, 
•*  shunned  not  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God,"  every  *'  seditious"  or 
**  rebellious**  aspiration  would  have  been  hushed  into  the  silence  of—  death. 
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.  .  .  Alihough  liberty  waa  the  ostensible  object,  ...  it 
ii  now  past  all  doubt  that  an  abolitioD  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd 
was  one  of  the  priocjpal  springs  of  the  disacatiug  leaders'  coodact, 
and  hence  the  unanimily  of  tho  diss^nttrB.  .  .  ■  Nor  have  I 
been  able,  after  strict  inquiry,  to  hear  of  any  who  did  not,  by 
pri'ai-'hing.  and  every  eflbrt  in  their  power,  promote  all  the  mcasarca 
of  the  Congrcai,  however  extrav^ant.  ...  1  have  not  a  donbt 
but  ...  his  Majesty's  arms  will  be  suceesrful.  ...  la 
that  case,  if  the  steps  are  taken  which  reason,  pmdence,  and 
comnum  sense  dictate," — lords  epiritaaJ,  tithes,  etc., —  "the 
church  wiU   indulntably  increase.  .      The   dissenters   will 

ever  clamor  gainst  anything  that  will  tend  to  beDclit  or  increase 
the  churtb  "  —  hierarchy  —  "here.  The  present  rebellion  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  causclesi,  uopmvoked,  nnd  unoalurd,  that 
over  disjrraced  any  eouiitr^' ;  a  rebeiUon  with  peculiarly  aggravated 
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rard  College,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  these  times.  Men  of  New 
England,  brethren,  use  them  for  yourselves,  and  for  others ;  and 
God  bless  you ! "  And  again  :  **  I  confess  to  bear  propensity,  affec- 
tion, towards  the  people  of  North  America,  those  of  Massachusetts 
and  Boston  in  particular,  believing  them  to  be  a  good  and  brave 
people.  Long  may  they  continue  such  1  and  the  spirit  of  luxury, 
DOW  consuming  us  to  the  very  marrow  here  at  home,  kept  oat 
frcnn  them!  One  likeliest  means  to  that  end  will  be,  to  watch 
well  over  their  youth,  by  bestowing  on  them  a  reasonable,  manly 
education;  and  selecting  thereto  the  wisest,  ablest,  most  accom- 
plished of  men  that  art  or  wealth  can  obtain  ;  for  nations  rise  and 
fidl  by  individuals,  not  numbers,  as  I  think  all  history  proveth. 
With  ideas  of  this  kind  have  I  worked  for  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  in  New  England." 

An  eloquent  writer,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  those 
days,  remarks,  that  "  this  truly  ingenuous  Englishman,  in  the  range 
and  direction  of  his  literary  beneficence,  effectually  refuted  the 
seeming  paradox,  that  a  loyal  subject  of  the  monarchy  in  Britain 
might  be  an  ardent  and  intelligent  friend  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  America.  The  books  he  sent  were  often  potitical,  and 
of  a  republican  stamp.  And  it  remains  for  the  perspicacity  of  our 
historians  to  ascertain  what  influence  his  benefactions  and  cor- 
respondence had  in  kindling  that  spirit  which  emancipated  these 
States  from  the  shackles  of  colonial  subserviency,  by  forming  ^  high- 
minded  men,'  who,  under  Providence,  achieved  our  independence. 

^  Doubtless  at  the  favored  Seminary  her  sons  drank  deeply  of 
the  writings  of  Milton,  Harrington,  Stdnet,  Ludlow,  Mar- 
VELL,  and    LocKB.^    These  were   there,  by  Mr.    Hollis's  exer- 

1  In  177&,  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  announced  as  **  preparing  for  the 
press.  An  expoetulatory  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Ministers  of  the  several  De- 
nominations of  Protestants  in  North  America,  occasioned  by  their  preferring  and 
inculcating  principles  of  Mr.  Lock,  instead  of  those  of  the  Gospel,  relative  to  the 
original  titles  of  civil  governors.'* 
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tions,  political  icxt-books.     And  the  eminent  men  of  that  day 

'  Dr  inUvut  learning  to  Ihe  inlij^litined  1ms 

Frerideot  Sdles,  of  Yale  College,  said,  in  I7S3 :  "  The  colleges 
have  been  of  ungular  adrantage  in  tho  present  day.  Wben 
Britain  withdrew  all  of  ber  wisdom  from  America,  this  Rttvolntion 
Ibund  above  two  thousand  in  New  Englnnd  only,  who  h.id  been 

fedueateJ  in  Ihe  colonies,  intt^rmixcd  among  the  people,  and  com- 
municating knowledge  among  them." 
In  Dr.  Franklin's  library  were  l^ocke,  Hoadley,  Sydney,  Montes- 
quieu, Priestley,  Millon,  Price,  Gordon's  Taeitus;  and  in  a  picture 
of  John  Uaoeoclc,  published  in  1780,  are  introduced  portraits  of 
Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Sydney.  There  are  extant  American 
reprints  of  these  authors,  or  of  portions  of  their  works,  issued  prior 
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■  of  "  sedition ; "  the;  were  ai  secret  emi 
propagating  in  every  household,  in  every  bresst,  at  morning,  in  the 
noonday  rest,  by  the  evening  light,  in  the  putpit,  tlie  fbmm,  and  the 
ibop,  principles,  convictions,  resolves,  which  sophistry  could  not 
orerthrow,  nor  force  extinguish.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  strength 
of  oar  Others.  Let  us  cherish  it  as  worthy  sons  of  noble  sirea.  One 
yet  among  ns,  whose  fint  inspiration  was  of  the  air  breathed  by  tho 
SODS  of  liberty,  whose  patriot  lather's  laurels  are  green  sroaod  hti 
own  brow,'  has  given  a  hvely  pictnre  of  the  reverential  n^ard  fbc 
the  clei^  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

"  The  whole  space  before  the  meeting-lioiue  was  filled  with  a 
waiting,  respoctTul,  and  expecting  multitude.  At  the  moment  of 
service,  the  pattor  issued  from  his  mansion,  with  Bible  and  man- 
uscript sennoD  tmder  his  arm,  with  his  wife  leaning  on  one  arm, 
flanked  by  his  negro  man  on  his  side,  as  his  wife  was  by  her  negro 
wranan,  the  little  negroes  being  distributed,  according  to  their  sex, 
by  the  nde  of  their  respective  parents.  Then  followed  every  other 
member  of  the  family,  according  to  age  and  rank,  making  often, 
with  family  vtntants,  somewhat  of  a  formidable  procesidon.  As  soon 
■s  it  appeared,  the  congregation,  as  if  moved  by  one  spirit,  began  to 
move  towards  the  door  of  the  church ;  and,  before  the  processimi 
rew:hed  it,  all  were  in  their  places.    As  soon  as  the  pastor  entered 

1  Bon.  Jo*lsh  Qnlney'*  aketeh  of  Bcv.  Jontthui  Frnieb,  of  Audorcr,  la 
Spngae'i  Annili  of  Uw  AoMiiosii  Polpll,  vol.  U.  p.  IS.  It  It  of  •iugnlir  luler- 
Mt  ta  refcr  to  tbs  foUowiog  iflkotlODSto  tribal*  to  tbe  mcmotr  of  oti«  of  tbs 
DOtdcM  pBUlots,  coupled  u  It  la  with  ■  pnycr  tor  hii  onljr  ion,  wb«e  living 
pKHBoe  unoag  D*  It  ttttmtwa.  The  puu^e  It  In  ■  letter  from  the  Ber.  Wil- 
llua Gordon, of  Boxlnrr,iUted  April  26th, IHG.  Ueii^i:  "  Hj fliend  Qniuoj 
bu  aicrifloed  Lla  life  for  the  uke  of  bit  coDatrj.  The  ihliriii  irblch  h«  ulled 
mrrived  >|  Ctpe  Anne  wlihln  tbew  two  <Uti;  hot  he  lived  not  to  git  OD  abore,  or 
to  bear  tod  Iriniaph  it  Ibe  tocoant  o(  Ibe  aneeta*  of  tbe  LeilDKtoa  engiKement. 
Hl»  mnUnt  will  l»  honomblj  interrtd  by  hia  lelalloni.  Let  hira  be  nambered 
with  the  pitiiotio  Iieroe*  who  (kll  In  the  esnae  of  liberty;  mnd  let  hla  memocr 
be  dear  to  poMarlty.  £<■  ki*  only  nmiiiiiia  child,  a  ion  of  about  three  year; 
lieeto  pt>natlii*tutltvirtua,aiidtotTaatmit  Ut  name  dovn  to /mun  geiier- 


ckDEk,  befavc  amj  oae  BDrcd  ■v«n<k  A*  door.     Fwibim  ad 


Hold  tooanli  their  lieigif-'  Bot  llH«MBaC~ol>dKBre:'ftr 
tWn  wv  DO  "  antkirilT,'  ad  m  wiA  far  k.    The  idm  aas  £■«%« 

ber  enloDUatioL  II  wm  •  ncliler,  TohatHT  <iferi^  i^  '«q>«ct, 
— tlie  dccortm  of  the  uum.  Sod  arc  Ae  iitikmy,  fintipla^ 
eitocatioa,  poBtian,  and  '•••llMtmrm  gf  ifce  do;^,  except  the  few,  ot 
Ibreign  ipupallijiaDd  afien  to  the Coa^Kweahli,  wbo,  at  tbe  opta- 
ing  of  tfae  war. 
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a  number  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  patriotic 
ministers  of  the  towns  adjacent  They  then  marched  in  military 
procession  to  the  meeting-house,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  sermon,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  from  Psalm 
zxvii.  3.  Mr.  Frothingham,  fixnn  whose  excellent  history  of  the 
siege  of  Boston  these  instances  are  taken,  says  that  the  journals  of 
the  period  abound  in  paragraphs  of  similar  interest 

In  1774,  when  the  whole  country  was  in  misery,  in  the  travail 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  nation,  the  First  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  acknowledged  with  profound  gratitude  the 
public  obligation  to  the  ministry,  as  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  invoked  their  aid,  in  the  following  address : 

"  Reverend  Sirs  :  —  When  we  contemplate  the  friendship  and 
assistance  our  ancestors,  the  first  settlers  of  this  province  (while 
overwhelmed  with  distress),  received  from  the  pious  pastors  of  the 
churches  of  Christ,  who,  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  conscience,  fled  with 
them  into  this  land,  then  a  savage  wilderness,  we  find  ourselves 
filled  with  the  most  grateful  sensations.  And  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  Heaven  in  constantly  supplying  us  with 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  whose  concern  has  been  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  happiness  of  this  people. 

**  In  a  day  like  this,  when  all  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  are  exerting  themselves  to  deliver  this  country  firom  its  pres- 
ent calamities,  we  cannot  but  place  great  hopes  in  an  order  of  men 
who  have  ever  distinguished  themselves  in  their  country's  cause ; 
and  do,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the 
several  towns  and  other  places  in  the  colony,  that  they  assist  us  in 
avoiding  that  dreadful  slavery  with  which  we  are  now  threatened, 
by  advising  the  people  of  their  several  congregations,  as  they  wish 
their  prosperity,  to  abide  by,  and  strictly  adhere  to,  the  resolutions 
of  the  Continental  Congress,"  at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1774,  "  as 
the  mofk  peaceable  and  probable  method  of  preventing  confusion 
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and  bloodshi^d,  and  of  restoring  that  hannooj  between  Great  Britain 
and  tJiese  colonics,  on  whieh  we  wish  might  be  cslabliahcd  not  onljr 
tbe  righta  and  liberties  of  America,  but  llio  opulence  and  lasting 
happiness  of  the  whole  Briiiah  empiro. 

"  limolced.  That  the  foregoing  address  be  presented  to  all  the 
minlalers  of  the  gospel  in  the  province." 

Thu9  it  \a  manifest,  In  the  spirit  of  our  histoiy,  in  our  annals,  and 
bj  the  general  voice  of  the  &thera  of  the  republic,  that,  in  a  ver^ 
gniat  degree, — 

To    TUK    PCLPIT,    THK    PURITAN    PULPIT,    WE    OWE    THE 

MOKAL  FoitcB  wiiica  WON  ODE  Imdetekdekcb. 

J.  W.  T. 

BOBTOH,  OCTOBEB,  138a 


DISCOURSE 

CONCERNING 

Unlimited    Submiffion 

AND 

Non-Refiftance 

TO    THE 

Higher  Powers: 

With  fome  Rsflbctions  on  the   Resist ancb  made  to 

Kjng    Charles    I. 

And    on    the 

Anniversary  of  his  Death: 

In   which   the    mysterious    DcxSlrine   of    that    Prince's 
Saintfliip   and   Martyrdom    is   unriddled  : 

The  Subftance  of  which  was  delivered  in  a  Sermon  preached  in 
the  Weft  Meeting- Houfe  in  Bo/ton  the  Lord*s-Day  after  the 
30th  of  January y  1749  I  5°* 

FuWtJhed    at    the    Requeft    of  the    Hearers, 

By  Jonathan  Mayhew,  A.  M. 

Paftor    of   the    Weft    Church    in    Boften. 

Fear  GOD,  honour  the  King,  Saint    Paul. 

He  that  Tuleth  over  Men,  mt^t  bejuft,  ruling  in  the  Fear  of  GOD. 

Prophet  Samuel. 
I  ha*ve  faid^ye  are  Gods — but  ye  fball  die  like  Men,  and  fall  like 
one  of  the  PRINCES.  King  David. 

Qjiid   memorem   infandas   caedes  ?     quid  fa£la  TYRANNI 
Effcra  ?     Dii   CAPITI  ipfius  GENERIQUE   refervent— 
Necnon   Threicius  longa  cum  <vefte  S  ACER  DOS 
Obloquitur Rom.  Vat,  Prin, 

BOSTON,  Printed  and  Sold  by  D.  Fowle  in  Queen-ftreet  ; 
and  by  D.  Goo&iN  over  againft  the  South  Meeting-Houfe.     1750. 
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This  celebrated  disconrse  was  delivered  on  the  anniyersaiy  of  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  Charies  I.  of  England,  which,  at  the  soggestion 
of  the  courtiers,  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  was,  by  the 
"Sapreme  Goyemor  of  the  Church,"  made  a  national  fast,  and  the 
tyrant  canonized  as  one  of  "  the  nobla  army  of  martyra.''  After  ei^oy- 
"Kg'tbe  nobility  of  maxtyitdon  #or  abowt  two-^jeutmles,  the  tjian^'a 
name  hasj  by  Act  of  Pariiament,  1869,  been  quietly  expunged  ftum  tha 
prayer-book,  this  holy-dajr  of  "Tlio  -Ohriathm-YeaiF*'  aholiahiyl;  .and 
thus  the  "  martyr,"  and  whole  reams  of  partisan  rhetoric,  rhapsodies, 
and  pooQry,  are  left  among  the  other  follies  of  the  past.  The  church 
could  no  longer  bear  the  reproach.  "Let  his  memory,  O  Lord,  be 
erer  blessed  among  us,"  could  no  longer  be  uttered  with  solemn  mockery 
at  the  altar. 

The  anniversary  has  been  obsenred  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  hero 
and  his  admirers.  By  authority,  the  minister  was  compelled  on  that 
day  to  read  the  Oxford  homily  "against  disobedience  and  wilAil 
rebellion,  or  preach  a  sermon  of  his  own  composing  upon  the  same 
argument"!  One  example  of  their  impious  utterances  will  suffice. 
It  is  the  title  of  one  of  their  sermons :  "  A  true  Paral)^  betwixt  the 
SafTerings  of  our  Saviour  and  our  Sovereign  in  divers  particulars." 
Another  of  these  reverend  blasphemers,  preaching  before  a  convocation 
of  the  church  in  1701,  said:  "  One  would  imagine  that  they  were  resolved 
to  take  St.  Paul's  expression  in  the  most  literal  sense  the  words  will 
bear,  and  crucify  to  themselves  the  Lord  afVesh,  and,  in  the  nearest 
likeness  that  could  be,  put  him  to  an  open  shame.  If,  with  respect 
to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  to  have  been  bom  King  of  the  Jews 
was  what  ought  to  have  screened  our  Saviour  fh>m  violence,  here  is 
also  one   not  only  bom   to  a  crown,  but   actually  possessed   of  it; 

4* 
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bo  was  not  jiul  ilrcssed   ap  Tor   ui  ham  oc  two  in 

pnrplo  robca,  nnd  snlatod  nlth  b  '  Soil,  klnir-'  -  -  .  ...  In 
respect  only  of  tbcir  being  Lenteil  to  tbe  Jprico  of  IVenx}'  and  nuulni»s, 
the  pica  In  my  it'Xl  may  Eecni  to  linvc  come  hold  uf  lliem.  '  Father, 
forgive  tbem,  for  they  know  not  whnl  tliey  do.'  "  Such  were  Ihc  ohdoI 
"cborcb"  oracles  on  this  Fasl^daj.  "Among  hia  onn  partiHiiu," 
I  says  Godwin,  "the  dcalh  of  Cliariee  viaa  treated,  and  was  Kpokcn  of, 
I  lu  a  sort  of  dn'oVfe."  ClnrcndoD  gare  Ilie  key-notu :  "Tbe  loOBt  exocrablo 
innrdcr  ever  commlltod  slDce  that  of  our  blouod  Snvionr"J  Tlio  servile 
and  degrading  teaet  of  abeolato  obedience  wtu  taught;  and  why  should 
il  not  be,  aince  the  University  of  Onford  dcclonrf  "  luhmiaioii  and  ottdi- 
tncr,  clfur.  ofcjkrfuW.  and  teilhoitt  errtption,  to  bt  Oit  fcnrfye  and  dtanidcr 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  nailam  Bays  that  the  higb  lory  principles 
of  the  Anglican  clergy,  of  nbeolute  non-resistance,  hud  nearly  proved 
destructive  of  the  whole  constitntlon.  "  Il  was  (he  tenet  of  llivir  homilies, 
their  canons,  their  most  disiiDfriiuihcd  divinpa  and  casuists,  ,  .  .  We 
con  frame  no  aclequaia  muceplion  of  the  Jeopanly  in  which  our  liberties 
stood  under  tho  Stanrts,  cs|ieclidly  ia  this  particular  period,  without 
I   sedulously 
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Mr.  Mayhew's  "  desiro  to  contribute  a  mite  towards  canying  on  a  war 
against  this  common  enemy "  tbat  produced  the  following  discourse. 
By  its  bold  inc[ui8ition,into.  the  ftlavisb  toaefaings  retled  in  "the  mysr 
terious  doctrine  of  the  saintship  and  jnactyidom''  of  Chartes  I^  and 
Its  eloquent  exposition  of  the  principles  of  good  government  and  of 
Christian  manhood  in  the  state,  maddening  the  corrupt,  frightening 
the  timid,  rousing  the  apathetic,  and  bracing  the  patriot  heart,  this 
celebrated  sermon  may  be  considered  as  the  morning  gun  of  the 
Revolution,  the  punctum  temporis  when  that  period  of  history  bcgan.i 
Of  the  several  English  editions,  one  was  published  in  Barrow's  "  Pillars 
of  Priestcraft  Shaken,"  1752,  in  a  copy  of  which  Thomas  Hollls,  of 
London, wrote :  "This  very  curious  dissertation  on  government  .  .  . 
is  the  first  on  that  subject  that  has  been  produced"  —  in  later  times 
—  *'fh>m  the  Amftrfr^Ti  ^f^HH."     Tt  wftfl  the  medium  of  Mr.  HoUis's 


friendship  to  Mayhew  and  Harvard  College;  and  so,  incidentally, 
operated  wonderAilly  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
in  America.  Its  effect  on  the  public  mind  was  decided  and  permanent. 
From  this  moment  —  the  dawn  of  independence  —  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  aroused,  ever  gathering  force  and  intensity,  ever  narrowing 
and  concentrating  in  the  idea  of  resisUince,  more  and  more  distinctly 
as  the  spirit  of  arbitrary  power  expressed  itself  in  acts  more  and  more 
offensive,  until  hesibtancb  culminated  in  bloodshed  in  1775,  and 
triumphed  in  peace  in  1783.  Robert  Treat  Paine  called  Pr.  Mayhew 
"The  Father  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  in  Massachusetts  and 
America," 
The  preacher  was  then  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.    The  manner 


observances,  taught  and  practised  by  the  proper  masters  of  oeremonles,  avail 
everything.    The  essential  spirit  of  Popery  pervades  the  society,  and  its  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  was  one  of  tlie  earliest  adherents  to  the  new"  — 
revived  —  "  Oxford  apostasy." 
1  The  total  change  of  political  relation  and  ideas,  of  manners  and  prejudices, 

—  the  fading  of  the  old  feeling  of  deference  for  rank,  the  last  tinge  of  feudality, 

—  effected  in  the  changes  and  passages  of  a  century,  renders  it  difficult  now  to 
realize  the  severity  of  the  tests  of  temper,  of  courage,  manliness,  faithfulness, 
amid  which  these  words  were  spoken  from  Dr.  Mayhew's  pulpit;— words  so 
bold,  so  decided ;  allusions  so  direct  and  pointed  tbat  none  could  mistake,  none 
could  evade;  principle  so  fktal  to  despotic  polity  in  church  or  state  as  to  wear 
the  very  garb  of  rebellion.  Though  now  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  and  of 
the  essence  of  our  institutions,  they  then  required  a  courage  of  the  highest 
quality,  the  truest  temper. 
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in  whicb  tbe  dtocoane  mu  receired  by  tbe  Tortoa  ud  Clrarcbmen  ini^ 
be  Inferred  trxna  the  manlj-aiid  characteristic  "adTcnlBcmeni"  prefixed 
to  the  fint  edltioQ.  It  was  as  ToUowa;  "The  antbor  of  this  dlscoune 
bss  been  crediblf  iDronned,  that  some  peivons,  both  formcrij  and 
lately,  hara  wrote  either  at  or  almit  him  —  or  eomelhlng  (he  cannot 
well  tell  what)  In  ilie  common  newipapen,  which  be  does  not  onen  lead. 
He,  therefore,  takrs  this  opportaolly  to  umre  the  writers  of  itiat  rank, 
and  In  Omt  firm,  odcc  ibr  all,  that  Ary  ruAf  slander  him  as  much  aa 
they  please,  without  his  notice,  and,  TCty  probabi]',  wilbont  his  knowl- 
tiga.  Bat  if  any  person  of  coBUimi  turn  and  caaaim  hone^  shall 
condescend  to  animadvert.  In  •  differait  way,  apon  anjlhiDK  wbkh  he 
has  pablished,  be  may  depend  upon  baring  all  proper  regiaid  shown 
to  him.    J.  H." 

The  authoiship,  and  of  codtm  the  natnre,  of  this  "slander,"  Is  more 
than  hinted  at  by  the  elder  Prudent  Adams,  who  exdnlms,  after 
speaking  of  Dr.  Mayhcw  as  "  a  whig  of  the  first  magnitnde,  —  a  dergy- 
man  eqtulled  by  Tcry  few  of  any  denomination  In  piely,  virtue,  gentos, 
;  whose  works  will  maintain  his  character  as  long  aa  Kew 
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pment  fkvorable  asptict  of  sffkln  ?  —  leiton  conceived  at  once  fs  tenns 
of  Mendeliip  aacl  rcgHrd,  of  loyaltj  to  ibo  king,  filial  affcctioD  towards 
tlie  parent  counbr,  and  exprvaaiag  a  desire  lo  cement  and  perpetltato 

union  among  ounelvee,  by  all  laudiible  metbodi Punulng 

this  coune,  or  never  losing;  sight  of  it,  may  be  or  tbe  greatest  iniponaDce 
to  the  colonies,  perhaps  the  onl;  means  or  perpecnatiag  their  liberties. 
....  Too  have  heard  of  the  ocnmiou'im  q^  diurdia ;  and  I  am  to 
set  out  to-moTTOw  momlDg  for  Botland,  to  assist  at  an  ecclesiastical 
coyncil.  Not  expecting  to  ntora  ibis  week,  while  I  was  thbiklng  of 
Qilt  tn  my  bed,  the  great  lue  and  bnportanco  of  a  commmim  «f  tsJmiti 
ffetnd  to  me  in  a  siroiig  %bt;  wliich  led  me  immediately  to  Mt  down 
these  hints  to  transmit  to  yon.  Not  Icnowlng  bat  the  Genetal  Coort 
may  be  prorogued  or  diuclved  before  my  relum,  or  my  having  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  yon,  I  now  give  them,  that  yon  may  make 
such  use  of  Ihem  as  yoa  think  proper,  or  none  at  all." 

A  very  comprehensive  notice  of  Dr.  Hayhew'i  clwnicier  and  writings 
ia  among  tbe  elder  Adams's  papers.  He  saysi  "This  divine  had  repu- 
tation both  In  Europe  and  Americ*,  by  the  pnblicatlon  of  a  volume  of 
■even  sermons,  In  tbe  reign  of  King  George  the  Second,  1T49,  and  by 
many  oilier  wrltlDgi,  portlcolarly   a  sermon.  In  17S0,  on  the  30[b  of 

(Jannaty,  on  tbe  subject  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  in 
which  the  EaJntship  and  martynlom  of  King  Charles  the  First  are 
considered,  seasoned  with  wit  and  satire  snpcilor  to  any  In  Swift  or 
Franklin.  It  was  read  by  everylKidy;  —  celebrated  by  fliends,  and 
aliased  by  enemies.  Durin);  the  reigns  of  King  Geor^ce  the  First  and 
King  George  the  Second,  tbe  telgns  of  the  Stuarts,  (he  two  Jameses 
and  the  two  Charleses,  were  in  general  disgrace  In  EnR'and.  In  America 
tliey  hod  always  been  held  In  abhorrence.  The  peraecntioiu  and  crucltieil 
suffered  by  their  ancestors  under  those  reigns  had  been  transmitted  by 
history  and  tradition,  and  Haybew  iccmed  to  be  raised  up  lo  revive 
all  tbe  animosities  against  tyranny.  In  church  and  elate,  and  at  the 
same    lime  to   destroy   their   blROtry,   l^noticism,    and   inconaielency. 

■  David  Hnma's  plausible,  elegant,  fascinating,  and  fallorioua  npologj-, 
I  In  which  he  varnished  over  the  crimes  of  the  Stuarts,  had  rot  then 

■  appcored.  To  draw  the  chnmcler  of  Mayhew  woald  be  to  Iranscribo 
■  dozen  rotnmCB.  This  transcendent  gcninx  threw  all  tbe  weljihl  of 
his  great  flime  Into  the  scale  of  his  cunnlry  in  1761, 
It  there  with  Ma)  and  ardor  till  his  deotli.  In  ITOe." 
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Dr.  Maybew  wb9  bora,  or  an  hon<»^ble  Tamily,  at  Martha'9  VlntTud, 
OD  Ibc  S(h  of  Oclobcr,  IT^.  On  (li»  171b  of  June,  I74T.  tbree  yean 
ancr  bis  ^nuluiuion  at  Harrnrd  College  wtlh  great  rcpulution,  be  wot 
onlalncd  posiUT  of  Iho  West  Choreh  in  Boslon,  or  which  Iho  venprnblo 
Dr.  Iflvetl  is  now  pastor.  Tbc  charge  dd  the  orcaBloa  camo  from  ths 
Up*  or  bl3  rotber.  tbe  Kev.  Eiperictive  Marbcw,  the  distinguished 
miaBk)iui7  10  the  Indians.  Id  his  sermoo  on  tbo  repeal  of  tbe  Stamp 
Act,  1766,  there  is  thii  piuasgc  of  amobiogrnpb)':  "  HBTlog  lieeo  initiated 
In  5oalb  in  tbe  doctrines  of  civil  liberty,  lu  tbej  wore  taught  by  such 
in«n  OS  Ilftio,  DemoslhCDCS.  Ciocro,  and  other  renowned  persons,  among 
tlie  ancicntsi  and  eacb  ai  Sydnvy  and  Ulllon,  Locke  and  Hoadley, 
Moong  the  ino-Icnis.  I  lihod  tbem ;  Ihey  seemed  rational.  And  baring 
learnt  troTa  the  holy  Soriptniw  Ibat  wise,  brave,  nnd  vlnuoua  men 
ware  alwRTs  Mends  lo  [Ibsrtv,  —  that  God  gave  Ibc  Ismctilcs  n  king  in 
tals  anger,  becaiiso  they  had  not  sense  and  virtue  ononiih  to  like  ■  free 
COtnaionwealtb.  —  and  that  nbers  'the  Spirit  of  (be  Lord  is,  there  is 
Ubcrt;.*^ —  this  made  me  eoncladt  Ibni  frwdum  was  a  great  blessing." 

His  degree  of  Doclor  of  Diviniry  was  prenenlcd  to  hlra,  by  the  L'nl- 
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The  ensuing  Discourse  is  the  last  of  three  upon  the  same 
subject,  with  some  little  alterations  and  additions.  It  is  hoped 
that  but  few  will  think  the  subject  of  it  an  improper  one  to 
be  discoursed  on  in  the  pulpit,  under  a  notion  that  this  is 
preaching  politics^  instead  of  Christ  However,  to  remove 
all  prejudices  of  this  sort,  I  beg  it  maj  be  remembered  that 
**  all  Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness."  *  ^  Why,  then,  should 
not  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  civil  government 
be  examined  and  explained  from  the  desk,  as  well  as  others  ? 
Obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate  is  a  Christian  duty;  and 
if  so,  why  should  not  the  nature,  grounds,  and  extent  of  it 
be  considered  in  a  Christian  assembly  ?  Besides,  if  it  be  said 
that  it  is  out  of  character  for  a  Christian  minister  to  meddle 
with  such  a  subject,  this  censure  will  at  last  fall  upon  the 
holy  apostles.    They  write  upon  it  in  their  epistles  to  Chris- 

A  2  Peter  iii.  16. 

I  The  antbor*t  notes  are  designated  by  Utten;  the  editor's  by  figures,  and 
signed— £o. 
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tian  churclies ;  anil  surely  it  cannot  be  deemed  either  crimiaiil 
or  impertiaent  to  ntleiDpt  an  eiplanatioD  of  their  doctrine. 

It  was  the  near  i^iprooeh  of  the  tktrtitth  of  January  thai 
tumctl  ray  thoughts  to  this  subject :  ou  which  Mlemnitj  the 
slaTish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  noii-re.iiEianee  is 
often  warmly  asserted,'  and  the  dissenters  from  tie  Estahliiihed 


I  fb«  Unrrerallr  of  Oxford  declared  '•  nhn 
hixt  iri<*<iiif  arrplim,  lo  bt  Ikr  badgr  and 
'  The  Bei.  John  Clerke.iuiKnntm  at  B< 
^  ,  "  WlHHonertliall  coiDpan  llie  trial  of  our  bhsged  & 

P  N  v/  Fontin  PllUe'i  Anl  bigh  mon  of  jnaUee,  *fl)i  Itae  ar 
,  ^  J^  tsrtlroiuly  murdered  kin;  befon  Joba  Bndahaic'B 
H^  difTer  DO  moi*  than  a  Ulbfnl  copj'  rrom  iti  orfglni 


d  Wltliim  Koaell.  ISO, 
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Church  represented  not  only  as  schiimatics  (with  more  of 
triamph  than  of  truth,  and  of  choler  than  Christianity),  bat 
also  as  persons  of  seditious,  traitorous,  and  rebellious  princi- 
ples.^ God  be  thanked  I  one  maj,  in  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  speak  freely  —  if  a  decent  regard  be  paid  to  those 
in  authority  —  both  of  government  and  religion,  and  even 
give  some  broad  hints  that  he  is  engaged  on  the  side  of  lib- 
erty, the  Bible,  and  common  sense,  in  opposition  to  tyranny, 
priestcraft,  and  nonsense,  without  being  in  danger  either  of 
the  Bastile  or  the  Inquisition,  —  though  there  will  always  be 
some  interested  politicians,  contracted  bigots,  and  hypocritical 
zealots  for  a  party,  to  take  offence  at  such  freedoms.  Their 
censure  is  praise  ;  their  praise  is  infamy.  A  spirit  of  domi- 
nation is  always  to  be  guarded  against,  both  in  church  and 
state,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  security,  —  such  as  the 


1  The  AQthor  wrote  to  Bei^junin  Avery,  LL.  D.,  of  Grey'i  Hospital,  London: 
"  I  hare  TeDtared  to  tend  700  a  discoane  which  I  pabliBhed  la«t  winter,  ahoat 
the  time  that  the  Epiteopal  clergy  here  are  often  seized  with  a  strange  sort  of 
fimij,  whieh  I  know  not  how  to  describe,  unless  it  be  by  one  or  two  of  its  most 
remarkable  symptoms.    These  are,  preaching  passire  obedience^  worshipping 
King  Charles  I.,  and  earning  the  Dissenters  and  Puritans  fbr  murdering~filllt. 
lou  possibly  hare^seen  persons  in  this  melancholy  condition,  as  you  have  so 
much  concern  with  a  koapUal^  but  especially  if  your  humanity— as  is  very 
likely — has  ever  led  you  to  Bedlam^  to  reUeve  the  pitiable  objects  there."    Thir- 
teen years  afterward.  Dr.  Mayhew,  referring  to  this  passage,  wrote:  "Some 
of  the  £pisc€q;>al  clergy  here  used,  on  the  same  occasion,  to  assert  the  divine, 
^  hereditary,  and  indefeasible  right  of  kings,  in  direct,  manifest  opposition  to  the 
Iprineiples  of  the  RevolviUm;  almost  deifying  Archbishop  Laud,  as  well  as 
ICharlesI.;  calumniating  Koneonformists  as  schismatics,  fknatics,  persons  of 
Irepublican,  rebellious  principles,  and  imitating,  as  far  as  tkey  were  cMe,  the 
manner  and  style  of  the  keenest,  severest  sermons  ever  published  in  England  on 
the  same  oocaslon  "  —  January  80th.  —  Ed. 
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present  h  among  \xs,  at  least  as  lo  the  liitlcr.  Those  nations 
who  are  now  groaning  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  tjranny 
were  once  free  ;  eo  they  might  probably  have  remained,  by 
ft  seasonable  precaution  against  despotic  measures.  Civil 
tyranny  is  usually  small  in  its  beginning,  like  "the  drop  of  a 
bnc^ct,"  *  till  at  length,  like  a  mighty  torrent,  or  the  n^ing 
waves  of  the  sea,  it  bears  down  all  before  it,  and  deluges 
whole  countries  and  empires.  Thus  it  ia  as  to  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  also — the  moat  cruel,  intolerable,  and  impious^of 
any.  From  small  beginnings,  "  it  exalts  itself  above  all  that 
is  called  God  and  tliat  b  worshipped." ''  People  have  no 
securiiy  ngninst  being  unmercifully  priest-ridden  but  by  keep- 
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over  difTereat  in  all  others ;  —  it  was  "  as  a  grtun  of  mtistanl- 
aeed."*  This  graio  was  sown  in  Italy,  that  fruitful  field, 
and,  though  it  were  "  the  least  of  all  seeds,"  it  soon  beoune  a 
mighty  tree.  It  has  long  since  overspread  and  darkened  the 
greatest  port  of  Christendom,  so  that  we  may  spplf  to  it  what 
is  sajjl  of  the  tree  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  TiMon : 
—"The  height  thereof  reacheth  nnto  heaven,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth  ;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
have  shadow  under  it"  Tyranny  brings  ignorance  and  bm- 
tali^  along  with  i^  It  degrades  men  from  their  just  nmk 
into  the  class  of  brutes ;  it  damps  their  spirits ;  it  suppresses 
arts ;  it  extinguishes  every  spark  of  noble  ardor  and  gener- 
osity in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are  enslaved  by  it;  it  makes 
naturally  strong  and  great  minds  feeble  and  little,  and  tri- 
umphs over  the  ruins  of  virtue  and  humanity.  This  is  true 
of  tyranny  in  every  shape :  there  can  be  nothing  great  and 
good  where  its  influence  reaches.  For  which  reason  it  be- 
comes  every  friend  to  truth  and  human  kind,  every  lover  of 
God  and  the  Christian  religion,  to  bear  a  part  in  opposing 
Ibis  hateful  monster.  It  was  a  desire  to  contribute  a  mite 
towards  carrying  on  a  war  with  this  common  enemy'  that 

■  Hatt.  xIU.  21.  * 

I  To  Dr.  Grar]^  Braaon  be  wrote:  "Imu,  ■boat  thli  (low,  maeb  proroted 
by  th«  (eonlca  clutnon  of  latne  torr-ipiritcd  Cbanbrnen  ;  Ibb  beioR  Uio 
Mnnge  ipliit  wblsh  •ecmi  to  i>r«T*ll  ununc  tbe  £pl*oapaI  olersj  ban  tiea  to 
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produced  Uie  fbUowing  Distmursc ;  and  if  it  serve  in  any 
measure  (o  keep  np  a  Epiril  of  civil  and  religious  libertj 
amongst  us,  mj  end  b  answered.  There  are  Tirtuous  and 
can^d  men  in  all  secU  ;  all  such  are  lo  be  esteemed,  latere 
are  also  Ticious  men  aad  bigots  in  all  sects,  and  all  such 
ought  to  be  despised. 


"ToTIttseDiiIru 


b*r  friaidj  » fHind 


Kdow, 

ill  0»  diflul  din  lAoJ  weird  can  keep 

I10U.0 

or  mj  grotlo,  «nil  bdl  lOMhei  my  ri»ep."  —  FoPB. 

JONATHAK   MATHEW 

DISCOURSE  I. 

UNLIMITED  SUBMISSION  AND  NON-RESISTANCE  TO  THE 

HIGHER  POWERS. 


LKT  WFMRT  80UL  BB  BVBJBOT  UBTO  TBB  BIOHBB  POWBBS.  VOB  TBBBB  IS 
BO  POWKB  BUT  OV  OOD:  TBB  POWBB8  TBAT  BB  ABB  OBDAINBD  Or  GOD. 
WBOtOBYBB  TBBBBBOBB  BBSItTBTH  TUB  POWBB,  BB818TBTH  TBB  OBDI- 
BABCB  OV  OOD:  ABD  TBBT  TBAT  BB8I8T  8BALL  BBOBIVB  TO  TBEMBBLYBS 
DAMBATIOK.  FOB  BULBB8  ABB  BOT  A  TBBBOB  TO  GOOD  WOBK8,  BUT  TO 
TBB  BVIL.  WILT  TBOU  TBBB  BOT  BB  AFBAID  OV  TBB  POWBB?  DO  TBAT 
WBIOH  IB  GOOD,  ABD  TBOU  BBALT  HAVB  PBAI8B  OV  TBB  BAMB  ;  VOB  RK 
IB  TUB  MIBIBTBB  OV  OOD  TO  THEB  VOB  GOOD.  BUT  IV  TBdt7  DO  THAT 
WHICH  IB  BTII«,  BB  AVBAID;  VOB  BB  BBABBTH  BOT  TBB  BWOBD  IK  VAIB: 
VOB  HB  IB  THE  MIHIBTBB  OV  OOD,  A  BBYBBOBB  TO  BXBCUTB  WBATH  UFOB 
HIM  TBAT  DOBTH  BVIL.  WHBBBVOBB  TB  MUST  BEBDB  BB  BUBJBCT,  BOT 
OBLT  VOB  WBATB,  BUT  ALSO  VOB  COKBCIBBCB*  BAKB.  VOB,  VOB  THIB  OAUBB 
PAT  TOU  TRIBUTB  AL80:  VOB  TBBT  ABB  OOO^B  MIBI8TBBB,  ATTBHOIBO 
COBTIBUALLT  UPOB  THIB  VBBT  THIBO.  BBBDBB  TBBBBVOBB  TO  ALL  THEIB 
DUBB:  TBIBUTB  to  WBOK  TBIBUTB  IB  DUB;  OUBTOX  TO  WBOM  CUaTOMj 
VBAB  TO  WHOM  VBABj    HOBOB  TO  WHOM  HOBOB.  —  RoBianS  XiiL  1— 8. 


It  is  evident  that  the  affairs  of  civil  government  may 
properly  fall  under  a  moral  and  religious  consideration,  at 
least  so  far  forth  as  it  relates  to  the  general  nature  and 
end  of  magistracy,  and  to  the  grounds  and  extent  of  that 
submission  which  persons  of  a  private  character  ought  to 
yield  to  those  who  are  vested  with  authority.  This  must 
be  allowed  by  all  who  acknowledge  the  divine  original  of 
Christianity.  For,  although  there  be  a  sense,  and  a  very 
plain  and  important  sense,  in  which  Christ's  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,*  his  inspired  apostles  have,  nevertheless, 
laid  down  sonic  general  principles  concerning  the  office 

•  John  xviii.  86. 
6* 


"4 


■r>,  iibil  !l,L-  iluty  of  i,i.l,jfci.s  log^ilior  with  ihe 
pcason  and  obligatiou  of  Uial  July.  Aud  frwm  hence  it 
rotlotrs,  that  it  is  proper  for  all  who  acknowledge  the  an- 
Ithority  of  Jesoa  Christ,  anil  the  inspimtioa  of  bis  apostles, 
Ito  eodeaTor  to  underslaod  what  is  in  tact  the  doctrine 
Itt'hicb  they  have  delivered  coacerDing  this  matter.  It  is 
Ithe  duty  of  Christian  magistrates  to  inform  themselves 
Iwhat  it  is  which  their  religion  teaches  concerning  the  na- 
Itiire  and  design  of  their  office.  And  it  is  eqnally  the  doty 
lof  all  Christian  people  to  inform  themselves  what  it  18 
Iwhich  their  religion  teaches  concerning  that  subjecti<Ki 
Iwhich  they  owe  to  the  higher  powers.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
Iflons  that  I  have  attempted  to  examine  into  the  Scripture 
^account  of  this  matter,  in  order  to  lay  it  before  yon  witli 
;  freedom  which  I  constantly  nse  with  relation  to 
lother  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christiaaity  ;  not  doubting 
Ibut  you  will  judge  upon  everything  offered  to  your  con- 
iBidcratioti  with  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty  with 
which  it  is  spoken. 
The  passage  read  is  the  most  full  and  erpress  of  any  in 
J  Testament  relating  to  rulers  and  subjects;  and 
Btberefore  I  thought  it  proper  to  ground  upon  it  what  1  had 
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Some  of  these  turbalent  Christians  were  eonyerts  from 
Jadaism,  and  others  from  Paganism.  The  Jews  in  general 
had,  long  before  this  time,  taken  up  a  strange  conceit,  that, 
being  the  pecaliar  and  elect  people  of  God,  they  were 
therefore  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  heathen 
princes  or  governors.  Upon  this  ground  it  was  that  some 
of  them,  during  the  public  ministry  of  our  blessed  Sav- 
iour, came  to  him  with  that  question,  "^  Is  it  lawfrd  to  give 
tribute  unto  Csesar,  ornot?''*  And  this  notion  many  of 
them  retained  after  they  were  proselyted  to  the  Christian 
faith.  As  to  the  Grentile  converts,  some  of  them  grossly 
mistook  the  nature  of  that  liberty  which  the  gospel  prom- 
ised, and  thought  that  by  virtue  of  their  subjection  to 
Christ,  the  only  king  and  head  of  his  church,  they  were 
wholly  freed  from  subjection  to  any  other  prince ;  as  though 
Christ's  kingdom  had  been  of  this  world  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  interfere  with  the  civil  powers  of  the  earth,  and  to 
deliver  their  subjects  from  that  allegiance  and  duty  which 
they  before  owed  to  them.  Of  these  visionary  Christians 
in  general,  who  disowned  subjection  to  the  civil  powers  in 
being  where  they  respectively  lived,  there  is  mention  made 
in  several  places  in  the  New  Testament.  The  apostle 
Peter,  in  particular,  characterizes  them  in  this  manner: 
them  that  •*  despise  government,  presumptuous  are  they ; 
self-willed;  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities."^ 
Now,  it  is  with  reference  to  these  doting  Christians  that 
the  apostle  speaks  in  the  passage  before  us.  And  I  shall 
now  give  you  the  sense  of  it  in  a  paraphrase  upon  each 
verse  in  its  order ;  desiring  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  designed,  that  so,  as  I 
go  along,  you  may  see  how  just  and  natural  this  address 
is,  and  how  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
against  whom  it  is  levelled. 

ft  Matt.  xxii.  17.  b  2  Pet.  if.  10. 


f>6  UNUNITED    SDBUI&SIOlf   ASD 

The  apostle  begins  thns;  "Let  every  soul'  be  eubjcct 
nnto  the  liigher  powers;''  for  tlierc  is  no  power"  but  of 
God ;  the  powers  that  be''  are  ordained  of  God ;'"''  g,  d^ 
*■  Wbereas  some  professed  Christians  vainly  iDiagine  that 
they  are  wholly  excased  from  all  manner  of  duty  and  sub- 
jection to  civil  anlhority,  refusing  to  honor  their  rulers 
and  to  pay  taxes ;  which  opinion  is  not  only  unreasonable 
in  itself,  bat  also  tends  to  fix  a  lasting  reproach  upon  the 
Christian  nnme  and  profession  —  I  now,  aa  an  apostle  and 
ambassador  of  Christ,  exhort  every  one  of  you,  be  he  who 
be  will,  to  ]>ay  all  dutifiil  submission  to  tbo.sc  who  are 
vested  with  any  civil  office  ;  for  there  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  authority  but  what  is  derived  from  God,  as  it  is 
only  by  his  permission  and  providence  that  any  possess 
it.  Yea,  I  may  add,  that  alt  civil  magistrates,  as  such, 
although  they  may  be  heathens,  are  appointed  and  ordained 
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institution  as  that  of  magistracy  should  take  place  in  the 
world  for  the  good  of  civil  society.'*  The  apostle  pro- 
ceeds: "Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  damnation."*  q.  d^  "Think  not,  therefore,  that 
ye  are  guiltless  of  any  crime  or  sin  against  God,  when 
ye  fiictionsly  disobey  and  resist  the  civil  authority.  For 
magistracy  and  government  being,  as  I  have  said,  the 
ordinance  and  appointment  of  God,  it  follows,  that  to 
resist  magistrates  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  is  really 
to  resist  the  will  and  ordinance  of  God  himself;  and  they 
who  thus  resist  will  accordingly  be  punished  by  God  for  this 
sin,  in  common  with  others."  The  apostle  goes  on :  "  For 
mlers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.^ 
Wilt  thou,  then,  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same ; 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good."  ®  q.  d^ 
"That  you  may  see  the  truth  and  justness  of  what  I 
assert  (viz.,  that  magistracy  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
that  you  sin  against  him  in  opposing  it),  consider  that 
even  pagan  rulers  are  not,  by  the  nature  and  design  of 
their  office,  enemies  and  a  terror  to  the  good  and  virtuous 
actions  of  men,  but  only  to  the  injurious  and  mischievous 
to  society.  Will  ye  not,  then,  reverence  and  honor  magis- 
tracy, when  ye  see  the  good  end  and  intention  of  it? 
How  can  ye  be  so  unreasonable  ?  Only  mind  to  do  your 
duty  as  members  of  society,  and  this  will  gain  you  the 

•  Rom.  xiii.  2. 

b  ^*  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  bnt  to  the  evil."  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  apostle  designs  here,  or  in  any  of  the  sacoeeding  yerses,  to  gire 
the  tme  character  of  Nero,  or  any  other  civil  powers  then  in  being,  as  if  they 
were  in  fact  such  persons  as  he  describes,  a  terror  to  evil  works  only,  and  not  to 
the  good.  For  such  a  character  did  not  belong  to  them;  and  the  apostle  was  no 
sycophant,  or  parasite  of  power,  whatever  some  of  bis  pretended  successors  have 
been.  He  only  tells  what  mlers  would  be,  provided  they  acted  np  to  their  char- 
acter and  office. 

e  Rom.  xiii.  8, 4. 


aj.i.laiiM'  iLiul  i;i\or  ..f  :ill  -..,.,!  rukr:^.  Foi',  Mliilo  you  do 
Itbus,  tliey  are  by  tlidr  ollice,  as  minislera  of  God,  obliged 
I  to  encourage  and  protect  you  :  it  la  for  thia  very  purpose 
Itlmt  tbey  are  clothed  with  power,"     The  ajrostlc  subjoins: 

"But  if  ihou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  bear- 
Icth  not  the  sword  in  valo.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God, 
la  revenger,  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  docth  evil.*'"' 
1 9.  d^  "  But,  upon  the  other  hand,  if  ye  refuse  to  do  your 
Iduty  as  members  of  society;  if  ye  refuse  to  bear  your 
Ipart  in  the  support  of  government;  if  ye  are  disorderly, 
land  do  things  which  merit  civil  chastisement,  —  then, 
I  indeed,  ye  have  reason  to  he  afraid.  For  it  is  not  in 
.  that  rulers  are  vested  with  the  power  of  inflicting 
I  punishment.  They  are,  by  their  office,  not  only  the  minis- 
I  ters  of  God  for  good  to  those  that  do  well,  but  also  his 
)  discountenance,  and  pUDtsh  those 
I  that  are  unruly,  and  injurious  to  their  neighbors."  The 
I  apostle  proceeds:  "Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject 
I  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake."  '  q.d^. 
I "  Since,  therefore,  magistracy  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
I  since  rulers  are  by  their  office  benefactors  to  society,  by 
[  discouraging  what  is  bad  and  encouraging  what  is  good, 
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and  so  preserving  peace  and  order  amongst  men,  it  is 
evident  that  je  ought  to  pay  a  willing  subjection  to  tfaem ; 
not  to  obey  merely  for  fear  of  exposing  yourselves  to  their 
vrath  and  displeasure,  bnt  also  in  point  of  reason,  duty, 
and  conscience.  Ye  are  nnder  an  indispensable  obligation, 
as  Christians,  to  honor  their  office,  and  to  submit  to  them 
in  the  execution  of  it."  The  apostle  goes  on :  "  For,  for 
this  canse  pay  you  tribute  also ;  for  tliey  are  God*s  minis- 
ters, attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing."'  g.  {£, 
"And  here  is  a  plain  reason  also  why  ye  should  pay 
tribute  to  them,  —  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  exalted 
above  the  common  level  of  mankind,  —  not  that  they  may 
indulge  themselves  in  softness  and  luxury,  and  be  entitled 
to  the  servile  homage  of  their  fellow-men,  but  that  they 
may  execute  an  office  no  less  laborious  than  honorable,  and 
attend  continually  upon  the  public  welfare.  This  being 
their  business  and  duty,  it  is  but  rensonable  that  they 
shonid  be  requited  for  their  care  and  diligence  in  perform- 
ing it ;  and  enabled,  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  subject, 
effectually  to  prosecute  the  great  end  of  their  institution, 
the  good  of  society."  The  apostle  sums  all  up  in  the  follow- 
ing vords:  " Render,  therefore,  to  alt  their  dues;  tribute'' 
to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  castom"  to  whom  custom ;  fear 
to  whom  fear;  honor  to  whom  honor."*  q.  tt,  "Let  it 
not  therefore  be  said  of  any  of  you  hereafter,  that  yoa 
contemn  government,  to  the  reproach  of  yourselves  and 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Neither  yonr  being  Jews  by 
nation,  nor  your  becoming  the  sabjects  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, gives  you  any  dispensation  for  making  dbtorbanoes 


.Bom.iHl.e. 

t  Grotlu  obKirn,  thil  the  Greek  word*  here  lued  ituwer  t 

rtctigalofthe  Bomuia:  the  rurner  km  the  inopf;  P>ld  foi 

-  tbe  loll  and  poll. 

tbe  litter  Ibe  duea  laid  upon  tome  totit  of  meteliiiidiiie.    An 

dobaltbe  aponle 

here  U]  t  deeerree  to  be  Kriootly  coniidertd  by  ill  Chri.llini 

>mman  pnu>lic«  of  carrflDg  on  %a  Illicit  tr 
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in  the  government  under  which  you  live.  Approve  yonr- 
selves,  therefore,  as  peaceable  aud  dutiful  suhjeeta.  Be 
ready  to  pny  to  your  rulers  all  that  they  may,  in  respect  of 
their  oflice,  justly  demand  of  you.  Render  tribute  and 
custom  to  those  of  your  goveruoi's  to  whom  tribute  and 
custom  belong;  and  cheerfully  honor  and  reverence  all 
who  arc  vested  with  dvil  authority,  according  Ig  their 
deseits." 

The  apostle's  doctrine,  in  the  passage  thus  explained, 
concerning  the  office  of  civil  mlers,  and  the  duty  of  sub- 
Jects,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  obser>'ationB,' 
viz.: 

That  the  end  of  mapstraey  is  the  good  of  civil  society, 
a£  such. 

That  civil  rulers,  at  mch,  are  the  ordinance  and  minis- 
ters of  God  ;  it  being  by  his  permission   and  providence 
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subject  to  the  higher  powers  is,  the  usefulness  of  magis- 
tracy (when  properly  exercised)  to  human  society,  and  its 
subserviency  to  the  general  welfare. 

That  obedience  to  civil  rulers  is  here  equally  required 
under  all  forms  of  government  which  answer  the  sole  end 
of  all  government  —  the  good  of  society ;  and  to  every 
degree  of  authority,  in  any  state,  whether  supreme  or 
subordinate.    From  whence  it  follows  — 

That  if  unlimited  obedience  and  non-resistance  be  here 
required  as  a  duty  under  any  one  form  of  government,  it 
is  also  required  as  a  duty  under  all  other  forms,  and  as  a 
duty  t<^  subordinate  rulers  as  well  as  to  the  supreme. 

And,  lastly,  that  those  civil  rulera  to  whom  the  apostle 
enjoins  subjection  are  the  persons  in  possession;  the 
powers  that  be ;  those  who  are  actually  vested  with  au- 
thority.* 

the  other  fh>m  the  benefits  that  acorne  to  society  IW>iii  civil  goveniment  (rs.  8, 4, 
6).  And,  indeed,  these  may  be  distinct  motives  and  arguments  for  submission, 
as  they  may  be  separately  viewed  and  contemplated.  But  vrben  we  consider  that 
rulers  are  not  the  ordinance  and  the  ministers  of  God  but  only  so  fkr  forth  as 
they  perform  God^s  will  by  acting  up  to  their  ofSce  and  character,  and  so  by 
being  benefiictors  to  society,  this  makes  these  arguments  coincide,  and  run  up 
into  one  at  last;  at  least  so  far  that  the  former  of  them  cannot  hold  good  for 
submission  where  the  latter  fkils.  Put  the  supposition,  that  any  man  bearing  the 
title  of  a  magistrate  should  exercise  his  power  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no 
claim  to  obedience  by  virtue  of  that  argument  which  is  founded  upon  the  useftil- 
ness  of  magistracy,  and  yon  equally  take  off  the  force  of  the  other  argument 
also,  which  is  founded  upon  his  being  the  ordinance  and  the  minister  of  God ; 
for  he  is  no  longer  God's  ordinance  and  minister  than  he  acts  up  to  his  office  and 
character  by  exercising  his  power  for  the  good  of  society.  This  is,  in  brief,  the 
reason  why  it  is  said  above,  in  the  singular  number,  UkaJt  the  true  grmind  and 
reason,  etc.  The  use  and  propriety  of  this  remark  may  possibly  be  more  appar- 
ent in  the  progress  of  the  argument  concerning  resistance. 

s  This  must  be  understood  with  this  proviso,  that  they  do  not  grossly  abuse 
their  power  and  trust,  but  exercise  it  for  the  good  of  those  that  are  governed. 
Who  these  persons  were — whether  Nero,  etc.,  or  not — the  apostle  does  not  say, 
but  leaves  it  to  be  determined  by  those  to  whom  he  writes.  God  does  not  inter- 
pose  in  a  miraculous  way  to  point  out  the  persons  who  shall  bear  rule,  and  to 
whom  suljection  is  due.  And  as  to  the  unalienable,  indefeasible  right  of  primo- 
geniture, the  Scriptures  are  entirely  silent,  or,  rather,  plainly  contradict  it,  — 
Saul  being  the  first  king  among  the  Israelites,  and  appointed  to  the  royal  dignity 
during  hJs  own  fluher*8  lifetime ;  and  he  was  succeeded,  or  rather  superseded,  bj 
**  David,  the  last  bom  among  many  brethren.**   How,  if  Qod  hm  not  iiiTUiably 

6 
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There  is  one  very  important  and  interesting  point  which 
rcnmins  to  be  inquired  into,  namely,  the  extent  of  that 
Bubjection  U>  the  higher  powers  which  is  here  enjoined  as 
a  duty  upon  ail  Christians.  Some  hare  thought  it  warrant- 
able and  glorions  to  disobey  the  civil  powers  in  certain 
circa mstances,  and  in  cases  of  very  great  and  general  op- 
pression, when  humble  remonstrances  fail  of  having  any 
effect;  and,  when  the  pnblic  weliaro  cannot  be  otherwise 
provided  for  and  secured,  to  rise  nnanimously  even  against 
the  sovereign  himself,  in  order  to  redress  their  gTievances ; 
to  vindicate  their  natural  and  legal  rights;  to  break  the 
yoke  of  tyranny,  and  free  themselves  and  posterity  from 
inglorioas  servitude  and  min.'  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  many  royal  oppresEors  have  been  driven  from  their 
thrones  into  banishment,  and  many  slain  by  the  hands  of 
their  subjects.     It  was  upon  this  principle  that   Tarquin 
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was  expelled  from  Rome,  and  Julius  CsBSSTy  the  conqueror 
of  the  world  and  the  tyrant  of  his  country,  cut  off  in  the 
senate-house.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  King 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded  before  his  own  banqueting-house.^ 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Eang  James  II.  was  made 
to  fly  that  country  which  he  aimed  at  enslaving ;  and 
upon  this  principle  was  that  revolution  brought  about 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  happy  consequences  to  Grreat 
Britain.  But,  in  opposition  to  this  principle,  it  has  often 
been  asserted '  that  the  Scripture  in  general,  and  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration  in  particular,  makes  all  resistance 
to  princes  a  crime,  in  any  case  whatever.  If  they  turn 
tyrants,  and  become  the  common  oppressors  of  those 
whose  welfare  they  ought  to  regard  with  a  paternal  af- 
fection, we  must  not  pretend  to  right  ourselves,  unless  it 
be  by  prayers,  and  tears,  and  humble  entreaties.  And  if 
these  methods  fail  of  procuring  redress,  we  must  not  have 
recourse  to  any  other,  but  all  suffer  ourselves  to  be  robbed 
and  butchered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ^Lord's  anointed,"  lest 
we  should  incur  the  sin  of  rebellion  and  the  punishment 
of  damnation !  —  for  he  has  God's  authority  and  commith 
sion  to  bear  him  out  in  the  worst  of  crimes  so  far  that  he 
may  not  be  withstood  or  controlled.  Now,  whether  we 
are  obliged  to  yield  such  an  absolute  submission  to  our 
prince,  or  whether  disobedience  and  resistance  may  not  be 
justifiable  in  some  cases,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
passage  before  us,  is  an  inquiry  in  which  we  all  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  this  is  the  inquiry  which  is  the  main  design 
of  the  present  discourse. 


^  Charles  emplojed  Inigo  Jones  to  prepare  the  plans  for  a  magnificent 
Whitehall,  —  now  Whitehall  Ctiapel, — flrom  the  centre  window  of  which 
the  unhappy  t3rrant  passed  to  his  scaffold.  —  £d. 

*  By  Filmer,  Brady,  Mackenzie,  Sherlock,  and  generally  by  the  Church 
of  England  writers,  with  few  exceptions.  —  Ed. 
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Now,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  aay  necessity  of  snppoa- 
iDg  that  an  absolute,  unlimited  obedience,  whether  active 
or  passive,  is  here  enjoined,  merely  for  this  reason — that  the 
precept  is  delivered  in  absolnte  terms,  without  any  excep- 
tion or  limitation  expressly  mentioned.  We  are  enjoined 
to  be  "  subject  to  the  higher  powers ; "  ■  and  to  be  "  sabject 
for  coDscience'  sake."  "  And  because  theae  expressions  are 
absolute  and  unlimited,  or,  more  properly,  general,  some 
have  inferred  that  the  subjection  required  in  them  most 
be  absolute  and  unlimited  also,  —  at  least  so  &r  forth  as  to 
make  pas«ve  obedience  and  non-reustance  a  duty  in  all 
cases  whatever,  if  not  active  obedience  likewise; — though, 
by  the  way,  there  is  here  do  diatinctton  made  betwixt 
active  and  passive  obedience ;  and  if  either  of  them  be 
required  in  an  unlimited  sense,  the  other  must  be  required 
in  the  same  sense  also,  by  virtue  of  the  prraent  argument, 
because  the  c 
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Etiablidied  Church,  seem  to  be  altogether  averse  to  admit- 
ting of  restrictioDS  in  the  latter  case,  how  warm  soever 
any  of  them  may  be  against  restrictions  and  limitations  in 
the  ease  of  submission  to  authority,  whether  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical. It  is  worth  remarking,  also,  that  patience  and 
submission  under  private  injuries  are  enjoined  in  much 
more  peremptory  and  absolute  terms  than  any  that  are 
used  with  regard  to  submission  to  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression of  civil  rulers.  Thus :  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye 
resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will 
sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have 
thy  doak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile  with  him,  go  with  him  twain."*  Any  man  may  be 
defied  to  produce  such  strong  expressions  in  favor  of  a 
passive  and  tame  submission  to  unjust,  tjrrannical  rulers, 
as  are  here  used  to  enforce  submission  to  private  injuries* 
But  how  few  are  there  that  understand  those  expressions 
literally  I  And  the  reason  why  they  do  not,  is  because 
(with  submission  to  the  Quakers)  common  sense  shows 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  so  understood. 

But,  to  instance  in  some  Scripture  precepts  which  are 
more  directly  to  the  point  in  hand :  Children  are  com- 
manded to  obey  their  parents,  and  servants  their  masters, 
in  as  absolute  and  unlimited  terms  as  subjects  are  here 
commanded  to  obey,  their  civil  rulers.  Thus  this  same 
apostle:  ^Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord;  for 
this  is  right.  Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  which  is  the 
first  commandment  with  promise.  Servants,  be  obedient 
to  them  that  are  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  with  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto 
Christ."  ^    Thus,  also,  wives  are  commanded  to  be  obedient 

•  Matt.  T.  89, 40, 41.  b  £ph.  yL  1,  etp. 

6* 
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to  their  hasbands:  "Wives,  submit  yourselves  onto  yonr 
own  husbnnds,  as  unto  the  Lord ;  for  the  husband  is  head 
of  the  wife,  even  aa  Christ  ia  the  bead  of  the  church. 
Therefore,  as  the  church  Is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the 
wives  be  to  their  own  hosbunds  in  everything."'  In  all 
these  oases,  subraisdon  is  required  in  terms  at  least  as 
absolute  and  universal  as  are  ever  used  with  respect  to 
mlerB  and  subjects.  But  who  supposes  that  the  apostle 
ever  intended  to  teach  that  children,  servants,  and  wives, 
should,  in  all  cases  whatever,  obey  their  parents,  masters, 
and  husbands  respectively,  never  making  any  opposition  to 
their  will,  even  although  they  should  require  thorn  to  break 
the  commandments  of  God,  or  should  caaaeleesly  make  an 
attempt  upon  their  lives?  Ko  one  pots  such  a  sense  upon 
these  expressions,  however  alwolute  and  unlimited.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  designed  to 
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and  rendered  considerable  only  by  the  stress  that  has  been 
laid  upon  it  for  want  of  better. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
where  it  may  seem,  at  first  view,  that  an  unlimited  sub- 
mission to  civil  rulers  is  enjoined :  ^  Submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.*'  *  To  every  or- 
dinance of  man.  However,  this  expression  is  no  stronger 
than  that  before  taken  notice  of  with  relation  to  the  duty 
of  wives :  "  So  let  the  wives  be  subject  to  their  own  hus- 
bands in  everything^  But  the  true  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty (if  it  be  one)  is  this :  By  "  every  ordinance  of  man"  ** 
is  not  meant  every  command  of  the  civil  magistrate  with- 
out exception,  but  every  order  of  magistrates  appointed 
by  roan,  whether  superior  or  inferior ;  for  so  the  apostle 
explains  himself  in  the  very  next  words :  •*  Whether  it 
be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to  governors,  as  unto  them 
that  are  sent,"  etc.  But  although  the  apostle  had  not  sub- 
joined any  such  explanation,  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself 
would  have  obliged  us  to  limit  the  expression  "  every  or- 
dinance of  man"  to  such  human  ordinances  and  commands 
as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  ordinances  and  commands 
of  God,  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  or  with  any  other  higher 
and  antecedent  obligations.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  next  place,  that  as  the  duty 

« 1  Peter  ii.  13. 

b  Lfterallf,  every  haman  institution,  or  appointment  By  which  manner  of 
expression  the  apoetle  plainly  intimates  that  rulers  derive  their  anthorlty  Im- 
mediately, not  from  God,  hut  from  men. 

1  Milton  considers  this  text,  in  his  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England," 
mnch  at  length,  lie  says :  "  It  being  very  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  is  neither  contrary  to  reason  nor  the  law  of  nations,  that  man  is 
truly  subject  to  the  hij^her  powers  who  obeys  the  laws  and  the  magistrates 
so  far  as  thoy  govern  according  to  law.  So  that  St.  Paul  does  not  only 
command  the  people,  but  princes  themselves,  to  be  in  subjection ;  who  are 
not  above  the  laws,  but  bound  by  them ;  .  .  .  but  whatever  power  en- 
ables a  man,  or  whatsoever  magistrate  takes  upon  him,  to  act  contrary  to 
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liniversal  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  the   higher 

x-rs  cannot  be  argned  from  tbc  absolute,  anlimited  ez- 

s  which  the  apostle  here  uses,  so  neither  caa  it  be 

§icdfrom  the  scope  and  drift  of  hb reasoning,  considered 

ii  relation  to  the  persons  he  was  bere  oppowng.     As 

\  observed  above,  there  were  some  professed  Christians 

■  lie    apostohc  age  who  disclaimed  all  magistracy  and 

nUhority  in  general,  despising  government,  and  apeak- 

I  evil  of  dignities  ;  some,  under  a  notion  that  Jews  ought 

.o  bo  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Gentile  rulers,  and 

8  that  they  were  set  free  from  the  temporal  powers 

k'iirist.    Now,  it  is  with  persons  of  this  licentious  opin- 

ind  character  that  the  apostle  is  concerned;  and  all 

was  dire[;tly  to  his  point  was  to  show  that  tbcy  were 

,d  to  snbmit  to  magistracy  in  general.     This  ia  a  cir^ 

listance  very  material  to  be  taken  notice  o^  in  order  to 
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been  levelled  against  such  as  denied  that  doctrine.  Bat 
since  it  is  certain  that  there  were  peraons  who  vainly  im- 
agined that  civil  government  in  general  was  not  to  be 
regarded  by  them,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  apostle  designed  his  discourse  only  against  them ;  and, 
agreeably  to  this  supposition,  we  find  that  he  argues  the 
usefubiess  of  civil  magistracy  in  general,  its  agreeableness 
to  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  who  is  over  all,  and  so 
deduces  from  hence  the  obligation  of  submission  to  it. 
But  it  will  not  follow  that  because  civil  government  is, 
in  general,  a  good  institution,  and  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  human  society,  therefore  there  are  no 
supposable  cases  in  which  resistance  to  it  can  be  innocent. 
So  that  the  duty  of  unlimited  obedience,  whether  active 
or  passive,  can  be  argued  neither  from  the  manner  of  ex- 
pression here  used,  nor  from  the  general  scope  and  design 
of  the  passage. 

And  if  we  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  argument  with 
which  the  apostle  here  enforces  the  duty  of  submission  to 
the  higher  powers,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  such  a  one  as 
concludes  not  in  &vor  of  submission  to  all  who  bear  the 
title  of  rulers  in  common,  but  only  to  those  who  actually 
perform  the  duty  of  rulers  by  exercising  a  reasonable  and 
just  authority  for  the  good  of  human  society.  This  is  a 
point  which  it  will  bo  proper  to  enlarge  upon,  because  the 
question  before  us  turas  very  much  upon  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  position.  It  is  obvious,  then,  in  general, 
that  the  civil  rulers  whom  the  apostle  here  speaks  of,  and 
obedience  to  whom  he  presses  upon  Christians  as  a  duty, 
are  good  rulers,^  such  as  are,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office 


•  Bj  "  good  mien*'  are  not  intended  rach  m  are  good  in  a  moral  or  religions, 
bat  only  in  a  political,  sense;  those  wlio  perform  their  duty  so  £ir  as  their  office 
extends,  and  so  far  as  civil  society,  as  such,  is  concerned  in  their  actions.l 

1  Dr.  May  hew  may  have  bad  in  mind  tho  apologies  often  made  for 
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and  power,  boncfactora  to  society.  SncL  tliey  are  Oeaeribed 
to  be  tliroughoul  tliis  passage.  Thus,  il  is  said  ibat  they 
are  not  n  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  tbe  evil ;  that  they- 
are  God's  miiiiBlers  for  good ;  revengers  to  execute  wrath 
]  upon  bim  tbnl  doeth  evil ;  and  that  tfacy  attend  continu- 
/  ally  upon  this  very  thing-  Sl  Peter  gives  the  same 
account  of  rulers :  They  are  "  for  a  praise  to  tbem  that 
do  well,  and  the  pnniahmcut  of  evil  doers."*  Il  is  nianifcst 
that  this  character  and  description  of  rulers  agrees  only  to 
such  as  are  rulcn  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name ;  to  such  as  gov- 
ern well,  and  act  agreeably  to  their  office.  And  tbe  apostle's 
argnmcnt  for  submission  to  rulers  is  wholly  built  and 
grounded  upon  a  presumption  that  they  do  in  fact  answer 
this  character,  and  is  of  no  force  at  all  upon  supposition 
of  the  contrary.  If  rulers  are  a  terror  to  good  works,  and 
not  to  the  evil ;    if  they  are  not  miniatera  for  good  to 
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and  honorable  knaves  to  escape  with  impunity;  i^  instead 
of  attending  continually  upon  the  good  work  of  advanc- 
ing the  public  welfare,  they  attend  continually  upon  the 
gratification  of  their  own  lust  and  pride  and  ambition,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  public  wel&re ;  —  if  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  plain  that  the  apostle's  argument  for  submission  does 
not  reach  them;  they  are   not  the  same,  but  different 
persons  from  those  whom  he  characterizes,  and  who  must 
be  obeyed,  according  to  his  reasoning.    Let  me  illustrate 
the  apostle's  argument  by  the  following  similitude  (it  is 
no  matter  how  &r  it  is  from  anything  which  has,  in  fact, 
happened  in  the  world) :    Suppose,  then,  it  was  allowed, 
in  general,  that  the  clergy^  were  a  usefril  order  of  men ; 
that  they  ought  to  be  ^  esteemed  very  highly  in  love  for 
their  works'  sake,*  and  to  be  decently  supported  by  those 
they  serve,  **the  laborer  being  worthy  of  his  reward."* 
Suppose,  further,  that  a  number  of  reverend  and  right 
reverend  drones,  who  worked  not;  who  preached,  per* 
haps,  but  once  a  year,  and  then  not  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  the  dignity  of  their 
office  as   ambassadors  of  Christ,  the  equity  of  sinecures 
and  a  plurality  of  benefices,  the  excellency  of  the  devo- 
tions in  that  prayer-book  which  some  of  them  hired  chap* 
lains  to  use  for  them,  or  some  favorite  point  of  church- 
tyranny  and  anti-Christian  usurpation  ;  —  suppose   such 
men  as  these,  spending  their  lives  in  effeminacy,  luxury,  and 
idleness,  —  or,  when  they  were  not  idle,  doing  that  which  is 
worse  than  idleness ;  —  suppose  such  men  should,  merely 
by  the  merit  of  ordination  and  consecration,  and  a  peculiar, 

ft  1  TlieaB.  y.  18.  b  l  Tim.  r.  18. 

1  The  Church  of  England  does  not  recognize  as  "  clergy"  any  but  itf 
own  ministry,  unless  that  of  the  papal  church ;  but  at  one  time  it  was  less 
exchtsire,  and  recognized  Presbyterian  ordination.  ^  Hopkins's  Fwriiam 
and  Queen  EHmbeth,  toL  11.  ch.  4.  — £d. 
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odd  habit,  claim  gn?at  respect  and  reverence  from  those 
whom  Uiey  civilly  called  the  beasts  of  the  Itiily,"  and  de- 
mand thousands  per  annum  for  that  service  which  tUey 
never  performed,  and  for  wliich,  if  they  had  performed  it, 
this  would  be  more  than  a  qitanlum  meruit,' — suppose  this 
should  be  the  case  (it  is  only  by  way  of  simile,  and  surely 
it  will  give  no  offence),  would  not  everybody  be  astonished 
at  such  insolence,  injustice,  and  impiety?'  And  ought 
not  such  men  to  be  told  plainly  that  they  could  not  rea- 
sonably expect  tbe  esteem  and  reward  due  to  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  nnless  they  did  the  duties  of  their  office? 
Should  they  not  be  told  that  their  title  and  babit  claimed 
no  regard,  reverence,  or  pay,  separate  from  tbe  care  and 
work  and  various  duties  of  their  function  ?  —  and  that, 
while  they  neglected  the  latter,  the  former  served  only 
to  render  them  the  more  ridiculous  and  contemptible?' 
The  anolication  of  this  similitude  to  the  case  in  hand  is 
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to  the  apostle's  argument.  For  his  reasoning,  in  order  to 
show  the  duty  of  subjection  to  the  higher  powers,  is,  as 
was  before  observed,  built  wholly  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  do,  in  fact,  perform  tfte  duty  of  rulers. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  apostle  here  uses  another  argument 
for  submission  to  the  higher  powers  besides  that  which  is 
taken  from  the  usefulness  of  their  office  to  civil  society 
when  properly  discharged  and  executed,  namely,  that  their 
power  is  from  God,  that  they  are  ordained  of  God,  and 
that  they  are  God's  ministers ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  this 
argument  for  submission  to  them  will  hold  good,  although 
they  do  not  exercise  their  power  for  the  benefit,  but  for 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  human  society,  —  this  objection 
was  obviated,  in  part,  before.*  Rulers  have  no  authority 
from  God  to  do  mischief.  They  are  not  God's  ordinance, 
or  God's  ministers,  in  afiy  other  sense  than  as  it  is  by  his 
permission  and  providence  that  they  are  exalted  to  bear 
rule;  and  as  magistracy  duly  exercised,  and  authority 
rightly  applied,  in  the  enacting  and  executing  good  laws, 
—  laws  attempered  and  accommodated  to  the  common 
welfare  of  the  subjects,  —  must  be  supposed  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  the  beneficent  Author  and  supreme 
Lord  of  the  universe,  whose  "  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,"  ^ 
and  whose  "  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  °  It  is 
blasphemy  to  call  tyrants  and  oppressors  God's  ministers. 
They  are  more  properly  "the  messengers  of  Satan  to 
buffet  us."*  Ko  rulers  are  properly  God's  ministers  but 
such  as  are  "just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God."'  When 
once  magistrates  act  contrary  to  their  office,  and  the  end 
of  their  institution,  —  when  they  rob  and  ruin  the  public, 
instead  of  being  guardians  of  its  peace  and  welfare, — they 


•  See  notei^  pp.  60, 61.  e  pg.  cxlr.  10.  •  2  Sam.  zxJU.  & 

b  Pb.  ciii.  19.  d  2  Cor.  xU.  7. 
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immodiately  cease  to  be  the  ordinance  and  niiaisters  of 
God,  and  no  more  deserve  that  glorious  character  than 
common  piratea  and  highwaymen.'  So  that,  whenever 
that  argument  for  submisMoa  fails  which  is  gronnded 
upon  the  usefulness  of  magistracy  to  civil  socitty,  —  as  it 
always  does  when  magistrates  do  hurt  to  society  instead 
of  good,  —  the  other  argument,  which  is  taken  from  their 
being  the  ordinance  of  God,  must  necessarily  fail  also;  no 
person  of  a  civil  character  being  God's  minister,  in  the 
sense  of  the  apostle,  any  further  than  be  performs  God's 
■will  by  exercising  a  just  and  reasonable  authority,  and 
ruling  for  the  good  of  the  subject. 

This  in  general.  Let  us  now  trace  the  apostle's  reason- 
ing in  favor  of  submission  to  the  higher  powers  a  little 
more  particularly  and  exactly ;  for  by  this  it  will  appear, 
on  one  hand,  how  good  and  conclusive  it  is  for  submission 
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God.""  Here  be  urges  the  duty  of  obedience  from  this 
topic  of  ailment :  that  civil  rulers,  as  tfaej  are  supposed 
to  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  God,  are  the  ordinance  of  God. 
But  how  ii  this  an  argument  for  obedience  to  such  rulers 
as  do  not  perform  the  pleasure  of  God  by  doing  good,  but 
the  pleasure  of  the  devil  by  doing  evil ;  and  such  as  are 
not,  therefore,  God's  ministers,  but  the  devil's?  "Whoso- 
ever, therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  rcsisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God ;  and  they  that  resist  shiill  receive  to  themselves 
damnation." "  Here  the  apostle  argues  that  those  who 
resist  a  reasonable  and  just  authority,  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  will  of  God,  do  really  resist  the  will  of  God  himself^ 
and  wilt,  therefore,  be  punished  by  him.  But  how  does 
this  prove  that  those  who  resist  a  lawless,  unreasonable 
4)ower,  which  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,*  do  therein 
resist  the  will  and  ordinance  of  God  ?  Is  resisting  those 
who  resist  God's  will  the  same  thing  with  resisting  God? 
Or  shall  those  who  do  so  "  receive  to  themselves  damna- 
tion ?  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power? 
Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  tbo 
same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good,"" 
Here  the  apostle  argues,  more  explicitly  than  he  had 
before  done,  for  revering  and  submitting  to  magistracy, 
from  this  consideration,  that  such  as  really  performed  the 

■  Bon.  xUI.  1.  b  Bom.  xm.  3.  a  Bom.  lUI.  g,  1. 

iThli  iMBon  vrni  well  conned:  hear  one  of  Dr.  Uayhoir's  disd  pies.  John 

Adamj,  twenly-fi  TO  years  oflerwanl,  in  1775,  In  Uefonce  Of  Tcsialnn™  to  tlie 
detpotlgmortheBrlllBh  Farllamenl:  "  Wears  not  cxdtinfc  rebellion.  Op- 
poatlioD,  oaf,  open,  avowed  rcsiatnnca  b;  arms  n^lnst  amirpatton  and  lair- 
lesf  violence,  Is  not  rebellion  by  the  law  of  Go<l  or  Ibc  land.  Rcsisiance  to 
lawftil  antbority  makcB  rebellion.  Hampden,  Riinscll,  Sydney,  Somen, 
Holt,  Tlllotson,  Burnet,  Hoadley,  etc.,  were  no  lyranls  nor  rol«ls,  alllioagh 
Bomeof  Ihem  were  in  arms,  and  llio  others  QuUoubtedly  excited  rcalatance 
agaliut  Dm  torta*."—  Ei>. 
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daty  of  magistrates  would  be  eoeioius  only  to  the  erU 
actions  of  men,  and  woald  betVitnd  and  encourage  the 
good,  and  so  be  a  common  blessing  to  society.  But  how 
is  this  an  ai^uinent  tiiat  we  must  honor  and  submit  to  such 
magistrates  as  are  not  enemies  to  the  evil  actione  of  men, 
but  to  the  good,  and  such  as  arc  not  a  common  blessing, 
but  a  common  curse  to  society  ?  "  But  if  thon  do  that 
which  is  evil,  be  afraid :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  » 
revenger,  to  execute  wmth  ujwn  him  that  doth  evil."* 
Here  the  apostle  argues,  from  the  nature  and  end  of 
magistracy,  that  such  as  did  evil,  and  sneb  only,  had  rea- 
son to  Iw  afraid  of  the  higher  powers;  it  being  part  of 
their  office  to  punish  evil-doers,  no  less  than  to  defend  and 
encourage  such  as  do  well.  But  if  magistrates  are  un- 
righteons, —  if  they  are  respecters  of  persons,  —  if  they  are 
partial  in  their  administration  of  justice, — then  those  who 
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those  who  enconrage  the  bad  and  disconrage  the  good  ? 
The  ai^ument  here  used  no  more  proves  it  to  be  a  sin 
to  resist  such  rulers  than  it  dooa  to  resist  the  devil, 
that  he  ma^  flee  from  us.*  Tor  one  is  as  truly  the  min- 
ifiter  of  God  as  the  other.  "  For,  for  this  cause  pay 
yon  tribute  also;  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attend- 
ing continually  upon  this  very  thing."  ■■  Here  the  apos- 
tle argoea  the  duty  of  paying  taxes  from  this  e0n^d- 
eratioD,  that  those  wlio  perform  the  duty  of  rulers  are 
continually  attending  upon  the  public  welfiire.  But  how 
does  this  ai^ument  conclude  for  paying  taxes  to  such 
princes  as  are  continually  endeavoiing  to  ruin  the  public; 
and  especially  when  such  payment  would  facilitate  and 
promote  this  wicked  design?  "Render  therefore  to  all 
their  dues ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to 
whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honor  to  whom  honor."* 
Here  the  apostle  sums  up  what  he  has  been  saying  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  subjects  to  rulers ;  and  his  argument 
stands  thus:  "Since  miigistratcs  who  execute  their  office 
well  are  common  benefactors  to  society,  and  may  in  that . 
respect  properly  be  called  the  ministers  and  ordinance 
of  God,  and  since  they  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  public,  it  becomes  you  to  pay  them  tribute 
and  custom,  bnd  to  reverence,  honor,  and  submit  to  them 
in  the  execution  of  their  respective  offices."  This  is 
apparently  good  reasoning.  Bat  does  this  argument  con- 
clude for  the  duty  of  paying  tribute,  custom,  reverence, 
honor,  and  obedience  to  such  persons  as,  although  they 
bear  the  titlo  of  rulers,  use  all  their  power  to  hurt  and 
injure  the  public  ?  —  such  as  are  not  God's  ministers,  but 
Satan's  ?  such  as  do  not  take  care  of  and  attend  npon  the 
public  interest,  but  their  own,  to  the  ruin  of  the  public? 
—  that  is,  in  short,  to  such  as  have  no  just  claim  at  all  to 
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tributo,  custom,  reverence,  honor,  and  obedience?  It  is  to 
be  hopeil  thai  those  who  have  any  rpgard  to  Ibe  apostle's 
character  as  nn  iospjred  writer.j^  even  as  a  mnu  of  com- 
mon  undcrstauding,  vill  not  represent  him  as  reasoning  in 
sueli  a  loose,  incoherent  manner,  and  drawing  conclusions 
«hich  have  not  the  least  relation  to  his  premises.  For 
what  cao  be  more  absurd  than  an  argument  thus  framed: 
"Ru^rs  are,  by  their  office,  bound  to  consult  the  publio 
welfare  and  the  good  of  society ;  therefore,  yon  are  bound 
to  pay  them  tribute,  to  honor,  and  to  submit  to  them,  even 
when  they  destroy  the  pnblic  welfare,  nod  are  a  common 
pest  to  society  by  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
nature  and  end  of  their  otEce"? 

Thus, npon  a  careful  rciiew  of  the  spostle's  reasoning 
in  this  pas£i^,  it  appears  that  bis  arguments  to  enforce 
Bsbmissioa  are  of  such  a  nature  *ns  to  conclude  only  in 
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aatbority,  —  it  follows,  that  when  no  such  good  end  can 
be  answered  by  submission,  there  remains  no  argument  or 
motive  to  enforce  it ;  as^  i^  instead  of  this  good  end^s 
being  brought  about  by  submission,  a  contrary  end  is 
brought  about,  and  the  ruin  and  misery  of  society  effected 
by  it,  here  is  a  plain  and  positive  reason  against  submis- 
sion in  all  such  cases,  should  they  ever  happen.  And 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  a  regard  to  the  public  w§l£[ire 
ought  to  make  us  withhold  from  our  rulers  that  obedience 
and  submission  which  it  would  otherwise  be  our  duty  to 
render  to  them.  If  it  be  our  duty,  for  example,  to  obey 
our  king  merely  for  this  reason,  that  he  rules  for  the  publio 
welfare  (which  is  the  only  argument  the  apostle  makes  use 
of),  it  follows,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  that  when  he  turns 
tyrant,  and  makes  his  subjects  his  prey  to  devour  and 
destroy,  instead  of  his  charge  to  defend  and  cherish,  we 
are  bound  to  throw  off  our  allegiance  to  him,  and  to  resist ; 
and  that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  apostle's  argument 
in  this  passage.  Not  to  discontinue  our  allegiance  in  this 
case  would  be  to  join  with  the  sovereign  in  promoting  the 
slavery  and  misery  of  that  society,  the  welfare  of  which 
we  ourselves,  as  well  as  our  sovereign,  are  indispensably 
obliged  to  secure  and  promote,  as  far  as  in  us  lies.  It  is 
true  the  apostle  puts  no  case  of  such  a  tyrannical  prince ; 
but,  by  his  grounding  his  ai'gument  for  submission  wholly 
upon  the  good  of  civil  society,  it  is  plain  he  implicitly 
authorizes,  and  even  requires  us  to  make  resistance,  when- 
ever this  shall  be  necessaiy  to  the  public  safety  and  happi- 
ness. Let  me  make  use  of  this  easy  and  familiar  similitude 
to  illustrate  the  point  in  hand :  Suppose  God  requires  a 
family  of  children  to  obey  their  father  and  not  to  resist 
him,  and  enforces  his  command  with  this  argument,  that 
the  superintendence  and  care  and  authonty  of  a  just  and 
kind  parent  will  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
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&inily,  SO  that  tbey  ought  to  obey  him  for  their  own  sakea 
more  thnn  for  bis ;  Eupposc  this  pareut  at  lengtli  niiia 
distmcted,  and  attempts  in  his  jaad  fit  to  cut  all  his  chil- 
dren's throats.  Now,  in  this  case,  is  not  the  reason  before 
a«sigticd  why  these  children  should  obey  their  parent 
while  he  continued  of  a  sound  mind  —  namely,  their  com- 
mon good  —  a  reason  equally  conclasire  for  disobeying  and 
resisting  liim,  since  he  is  become  delirious  aod  attempts 
their  ruin  ?  It  makes  no  alteration  in  the  Argument 
whether  this  parent,  properly  si)eaking,  loses  his  reason, 
or  does,  while  he  retains  his  understand iug,  that  which  is 
38  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  anything  he  could  do  were 
he  really  deprived  of  it.  This  similitude  needs  uo  formal 
appliuation. 
But  it  ongbt  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  duty  of  tini- 
rsii]  obedience  and  non'resistance  to  our  king 
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rebellion.  If  any  other  powers  oppress  the  people,  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  the  people  may  get  redress  by 
re^stance,  if  other  methods  prove  incfiectiial.  And  if  any 
officers  in  a  kingly  government  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  power  which  they  have  derived  from  the  crown  (the 
supposed  original  source  of  all  power  and  autliority  in  the 
Btate),  and  attempt  illegally  to  take  away  the  properties 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-subjects,  they  may  be  forcibly 
re«sted,  at  least  till  application  can  be  made  to  the  crown. 
But  as  to  the  sovereign  himself  he  may  not  be  resisted  in 
any  case,  nor  any  of  his  officers,  while  they  confine  them- 
selves within  the  bounds  which  he  has  prescribed  to  them. 
This  is,I  think,  a  true  sketch  of  the  principles  of  thoBe  who 
defend  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance. Now,  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  which  supports 
this  scheme  of  political  principles.  As  to  the  passage 
under  consideration,  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  civil  miers 
in  general,  —  of  all  persona  in  common  vested  with  ao- 
thority  for  the  good  of  society,  without  any  particniar 
reference  to  one  form  of  government  more  than  to  another, 
or  to  the  supreme  power  in  any  particular  state  more  than 
to  subordinate  powers.  The  apostle  does  not  concern 
himself  with  the  different  forms  of  government.'    This  be 


•  Tba  nHDue  of  goTfrnmcDt(I  metn  good  gaTertiBieiit,iii<lthltlatbe  onlr 
govcTDiHnt  wbleb  tbe  *patle  tre>ti  ot  In  tbia  puMge)  ooiulMa  In  [be  making 
■nd  executing  of  good  1»«>  — Uwi  nllempfred  to  ihe  common  felicitj  of  llio 
govemod.    And  If  thii  be.  In  Diet,  done.  It  i>  eTldenUr  tn  lUelf  ■  thing  of  no 

legklmtire  and  executlie  power  tw  lodged  In  one  ind  tbe  ume  penon,  or  In  dif- 
Itrent  penona;  irliether  In  one  pervou,  wbom  ire  call  in  nbeolate  monanb; 
Hhelher  in  ■  ftw.  >o  u  Id  contitltiite  an  ariitocncr  1  wbether  in  manj,  hi  *•  10 
conniinle  a  repnbllo ;  or  irbellier  in  three  coUrdlnate  bniDofaea.  In  mcb  mintier 
u  Id  make  tlie  government  parialce  mmelhlng  of  eacb  oflheH  forms,  and  to  bo, 
atihetame  lime,  etiKDIially  different  from  them  all.    K  tlieend  be  illaincd,  [t 

divine  origlnat,  nnleia  It  b«  In  Uii)  nenee,  thai  (iod  Snt  IntroducHl  It  Into,  and 
thetEbK  OTortnmed,  the  Earn  monwealtb  of  larMi,  ai  a  aana  upon  thaCpsc^l*  for 
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Btijujoses  left  entirety  to  hiimnn  prudence  and  discretion. 
Kow,  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  unlimited  nnd  p.iGsivc 
obedience  is  no  more  enjoined  in  this  passage  under  mon- 
archical government,  or  to  the  supreme  power  in  anv  state, 
than  under  all  other  species  of  government  which  answer 
the  end  of  government,  or  to  all  the  subordinate  degrees 
of  civil  aulhoriiy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Those, 
therefore,  who  would  from  this  passage  infer  the  guilt  of 
resisting  kings  in  all  cases  whatever,  thoagh  acting  ever 
so  contrary  to  the  design  of  their  office,  mast,  if  they  will 
be  consistent,  go  mnch  further,  and  infer  from  it  the  guilt 
of  resistance  under  all  other  fonns  of  government,  and  of 
resisting  any  petty  officer  in  the  state,  though  acting 
beyond  his  commission  in  the  most  arbitrary,  illegal 
manner  possible.  The  argument  holds  equally  strong  in 
both   eases.     All  civil  rulers,  as  such,  are  the  ordinance 
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no  power  but  of  God ;  and  we  are  required  to  render  to  all 
their  dttes^  and  not  more  than  their  dues.  And  what  these 
dues  are,  and  to  whom  they  are  to  be  rendered,  the  apostle 
saith  not,  but  leaves  to  the  reason  and  consciences  of  men 
to  determine. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  common  argument  grounded 
upon  this  passage  in  favor  of  universal  and  passive  obedi- 
ence really  overthrows  itself,  by  proving  too  much,  if  it 
proves  anything  at  all,  —  namely,  tliat  no  civil  officer  is,  in 
any  case  whatever,  to  be  resisted,  though  acting  in  express 
contradiction  to  the  design  of  his  office, — which  no  man  in 
his  senses  ever  did  or  can  assert. 

If  we  calmly  consider  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself 
nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  directly  contrary  to 
common  sense  than  to  suppose  that  millions  of  people 
should  be  subjected  to  the  arbitrary,  precarious  pleasure 
of  one  single  man,  —  who  has  naturally  no  superiority  over 
them  in  point  of  authority,  —  so  that  their  estates,  and 
everything  that  is  valuable  in  life,  and  even  their  lives 
also,  shall  be  absolutely  at  his  disposal,  if  he  happens  to  be 
wanton  and  capricious  enough  to  demand  them.  What 
unprejudiced  man  can  think  that  God  made  cUl  to  he  thus 
subservient  to  the  lawless  pleasure  and  frenzy  of  one^^  so 

1  This  will  sag^gcst  to  many  readers  Milton's  noble  passage :  "  Our  liberty 
is  not  Caesar's;  it  is  a  blessing  we  have  received  fW>m  God  himself;  it 
is  what  we  are  bom  to;  to  lay  down  this  at  Caesar's  feet,  which  we  derive 
not  fVom  him,  which  we  are  not  beholden  to  him  for,  were  an  anworthy 
action,  and  a  degrading  of  our  very  nature.  If  one  should  consider 
attentively  the  countenance  of  a  man,  and  inquire  after  whose  image  so 
noble  a  creature  were  framed,  would  not  any  one  that  heard  him  presently 
make  answer,  that  he  was  made  after  the  image  of  God  himself?  Being, 
therefore,  peculiarly  God's  own,  and  consequently  things  that  are  to  be 
given  to  him,  we  are  entirely  fVee  by  nature,  and  cannot  without  the  great- 
est sacrilege  imaginable  bo  reduced  into  a  condition  of  slavery  to  any  man, 
especially  to  a  wicked,  niijust,  cmel  tyrant." — Defence  of  the  People  of 
England.  —  £d. 
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that  it  shall  always  be  a  sin  to  resist  bini?  Nothing  but 
the  most  plain  anti  express  revelatioa  from  Iicavcn  conld 
make  a  sober,  impartial  man  believe  such  n  monstrous, 
unaeconntubJe  doctrine;  and,  indeed,  the  thing  itself  ap- 
pears so  shocking,  so  out  of  all  proportion,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  all  the  miracles  that  ever  were  wrought 
coiiid  make  it  ci'edihle  that  this  doctrine  reallj  came  from 
God.  At  present  there  is  not  the  least  syllable  in  Scriptiti'e 
which  gives  any  countenance  to  it.  The  hereditary,  inde. 
feasible,  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  which  is  built  upon  the  supposition  of  such  a 
riglit,  are  altogether  as  Stbuloiis  and  chimerical  as  tran- 
substantiatioD,  or  any  of  the  most  absnrd  reveries  of  an- 
cient or  modem  visionaries.  These  notions  are  fetched 
neither  from  divine  revelation  nor  human  reason  ;  and,  if 
they  are  derived  from  neither  of  those  sources,  it  is  not 
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of  civil  government,  and  to  introduce  ench  scenes  of  wild 
anaruhy  and  confusion  as  are  more  fatal  to  society  than 
the  wortt  of  tyranny," 

After  this  manner  some  men  object ;  and,  indeed,  this  is 
the  most  plausible  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  snub 
an  absolute  submission  as  thoy  plead  for.  But  the  worst, 
or,  rather,  the  best  of  it  is,  that  there  is  very  little  strength 
or  solidity  in  it;  for  similar  difficulties  may  be  raised  with 
respect  to  almost  every  duty  of  natnral  and  revealed  reli- 
gion. To  instance  only  in  two,  both  of  which  are  near 
akin,  and  indeed  exactly  parallel  to  the  case  before  us :  It 
is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  children  to  submit  to  their 
parents,  and  of  servants  to  their  masters ;  but  no  one  as- 
serts that  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  and  submit  to  them  in 
all  supposable  cases,  or  universally  a  sin  to  resist  them. 
Now,  does  this  tend  to  subvert  the  just  authority  of  pa- 
rents and  masters,  or  to  introduce  confusion  and  anarchy 
into  private  families  ?  No.  How,  then,  does  the  same 
principle  tend  to  nnhinge  the  government  of  that  larger 
.family  the  body  politic?  We  know,  in  general,  that  chil- 
dren and  servants  are  obliged  to  obey  their  parents  and 
masters  respectively ;  we  know  also,  with  equal  certainty, 
that  they  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  them  in  all  things 
without  exception,  but  may,  in  some  cases,  reasonably,  and 
therefore^  innocently,  resist  them.  These  principles  are 
acknowledged  upon  all  hands,  whatever  difficulty  there 
may.be  in  fixing  the  exact  limits  of  submission.  Now, 
there  is  at  least  as  much  difficulty  in  stating  the  measure 
of  duty  in  these  two  cases  as  in  the  case  of  rulei-s  and 
subjects ;  so  that  this  is  really  no  objection  —  at  least,  no 
reasonable  one  —  against  resistance  to  the  higher  powers. 
Or,  if  it  is  one,  it  will  hold  equally  against  resistance  in  the 
other  cases  mentioned.  It  is  indeed  tnie,  that  turbulent, 
vicioua-minded  men  may  take  occasion,  irom  this  prinoi- 
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pie  tliat  their  rulers  mny  in  some  cases  be  lawfully  resisted, 
to  raise  factious  and  disturbances  in  the  state,  and  to  malce 
resistance  where  resistance  is  needless,  and  therefore  sin- 
ful. But  is  it  not  equally  true  that  children  and  servants, 
of  turbulent,  vicious  minds,  may  take  occasion,  from  this 
principle  that  parents  and  masters  may  in  some  cases  be 
lawfully  resisted,  to  resist  when  resistance  is  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  criminal?  Is  th^  principle,  in  either  case, 
false  in  itself  merely  because  it  may  be  abused,  and  applied 
to  legitimate  disobedience  and  resistance  in  those  instances 
to  which  it  ought  not  to  be  applied?  According  to  this 
way  of  arguing,  there  will  be  no  true  principles  in  the 
world ;  for  there  aro  none  but  what  may  be  wrested  and 
perverted  to  serve  bad  purposes,  either  through  the  weak- 
ness or  wickedness  of  men.* 
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A  people,  really  oppressed  in  a  great  degree  by  their 
sovereign,  cannot  well  be  insensible  when  they  are  so  op- 
pressed ;  and  such  a  people  —  if  I  may  allude  to  an  ancient 
fable — have,  like  the  hesperian  fruit,  a  dragon  for  their 


Now,  M  all  men  are  fiilllble,  it  eannot  be  rappoeed  that  the  pablie  aflkin  of  anj 
state  should  be  always  administered  in  tbe  best  manner  possible,  eren  bjr  persons 
of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  integrity.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  legitimate  disobe- 
dience to  the  higher  powers  that  they  are  not  so  administered,  or  that  they  are  in 
some  instances  very  ill-managed;  for,  upon  this  principle,  it  is  scarcely  suppot- 
able  that  any  government  at  all  could  be  supported,  or  subsist.  Such  a  princi- 
ple manifestly  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  goyemment,  and  to  throw  all  things 
into  confusion  and  anarchy.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  upon  the  other  hand, 
that  those  in  authority  may  abuse  their  trust  and  power  to  such  a  degree,  that 
neither  the  law  of  reason  nor  of  religion  requires  that  any  obedience  or  submis- 
sion should  be  paid  to  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  be  total!/ 
discarded,  and  the  authority  which  they  were  before  vested  with  transferred  to 
others,  who  may  exercise  it  more  to  those  good  purposes  for  wliioh  it  is  given. 
Kor  is  this  principle,  that  resistance  to  the  higher  powers  is  in  some  extraordi- 
nary cases  Justifiable,  so  liable  to  abuse  as  many  persons  seem  to  apprehend  it. 
For,  although  there  will  be  always  some  petulant,  querulous  men  in  every  state, 
—  men  of  fsctions,  turbulent,  and  carping  dispositions,  glad  to  lay  hold  of  any 
triHe  to  Justify  and  legitimate  their  caballing  against  their  rulers,  and  other  se- 
ditious practices,  —  yet  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  but  few  men  of  tliis 
contemptible  character.  It  does  not  appear  but  that  mankind  in  general  have  a 
disposition  to  be  as  submissive  and  passive  and  tame  ni^^er  government  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Witness  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  part  of  the  known  world,  who 
are  now  groaning,  but  not  murmuring,  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  tyranny  t 
While  those  who  govern  do  it  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  moderation  and  Jus- 
tice, and  in  any  good  measure  act  up  to  their  office  and  character  by  being 
public  benelhctors,  the  people  will  generally  be  easy  and  peaceable,  and  be 
rather  inclined  to  flatter  and  adore  than  toinsnlt  and  resist  them.  Nor  was 
there  ever  any  general  complaint  against  any  administration,  which  lasted  long, 
but  what  there  was  good  reason  for.  Till  people  find  themselves  greatly  abased 
and  oppressed  by  their  governors,  they  are  not  apt  to  complain ;  and  whenever 
they  do,  in  fiict,  find  themselves  thus  abused  and  oppressed,  they  must  be  stupid 
not  to  complain.  To  say  that  subjects  in  general  are  not  proper  Judges  when 
their  governors  oppress  them  and  play  the  tyrant,  and  when  they  defend  their 
rights,  administer  Justice  impartially,  and  promote  the  public  welfare,  is  as  great 
treason  as  ever  man  uttered.  rPis  treason,  not  against  one  single  man,  but  the 
state  —  against  the  whole  body  politic ;  't  is  treason  against  mankind,  't  is  treason 
against  common  sense,  'tis  treason  against  God.  And  this  impious  principle 
lays  the  foundation  for  Justifying  all  the  tyranny  and  oppression  that  ever  any 
prince  was  guilty  of  The  people  know  for  what  end  they  set  up  and  maintain 
their  governors,  and  they  are  the  proper  Judges  when  they  execute  their  trust  as 
they  ought  to  do  it;  — when  their  prince  exercises  an  equitable  and  paternal 
authority  over  them ;  when  from  a  prince  and  common  father  he  exalts  himself 
into  a  tyrant ;  when  from  subjects  and  children  he  degrades  them  into  the  class 
of  slaves,  plunders  them,  makes  them  his  prey,  and  unnaturally  sports  himself 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
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f>rou«b>r  aod  guanliaa.  Kor  wooltl  tbey  bare  any  reason 
to  moum  if  sonte  Ilc-rculi^  slimdd  appc&r  to  diispatch  bun. 
For  a  nalioQ  thus  abiLscd  to  arise  iiuaniniuuslv  acid  T«eist 
thtir  prince,  even  to  the  dotbrouing  litot,  U  not  criminal, 
bat  a  reasonable  way  of  vindicating  tbeir  liberties  and 
just  rigbu:  it  is  making  ase  of  tbe  means,  and  the  only 
means,  wbieb  God  bas  put  into  their  power  for  mntnal  and 
self  dtfenee.  And  it  would  be  bighly  criminal  in  tbem  not 
to  make  nse  of  this  means.  It  would  be  stnpid  lameness 
and  unaccountable  folly  Sot  wbole  nations  to  suffer  one 
I  unreasonable,  ambitious,  and  cruel  maa  to  wanton  and 
riot  in  tbeir  misery.  And  id  encb  a  case,  it  vould,  of  the 
ttwo,  be  more  rational  to  suppose  that  they  that  did  not 
'  resist,  than  that  tbey  wbo  did,  would  receive  to  tbem- 
3  damnation. 
And  this  natnrally  brings  ns  to  make  eomc  reflections 
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For  what  reason  tho  rGsiatance  to  King  Charles  the  First 
VBS  made. 

By  whom  it  was  made. 

Whether  this  rcsiatance  was  rebellion,*  or  not. 

How  the  anniversafy  of  £ing  Charles's  death  came  at 
first  to  be  solemnized  as  a  day  of  fiisting  and  huiniliatioD. 
And,  lastly, 

Why  those  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  who  are  very  high  in 
the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  authority  continue  to  speak 
of  this  nnhappy  man  as  a  great  saint  and  a  martyr. 

For  what  reason,  then,  was  the  resistance  to  King 
Charles  made?  The  general  answer  to  this  inquiry  is, 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
his  reign.  Not  a  great  while  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  married  a  French  Catholic,'  and  with  her 
seemed  to  have  wedded  the  politics,  if  not  the  religion 
of  France,  also.  For  afterwards,  during  a  reign,  or,  rather, 
a  tyranny  of  many  years,  he  governed  in  a  perfectly  wild 
and  arbitrary  manner,  paying  no  regard  to  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  the  power  of  the 
crown  was  limited,  or  to  the  solemn  oath  which  he  had 
taken  at  his  coronation.  It  would  be  endless,  as  well  as 
needless,  to  ^ve  a  particular  account  of  all  the  illegal  and 
despotic  measures  which  he  took  in  bis  administration,  — 
partly  from  bis  own  natural  lust  of  power,  and  partly  from 
the  influence  of  wicked  counsellors  and  ministers.  He 
committed  many  illustrious  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  the  Tower  for  opposing  his  arbitrary 
schemes.  He  levied  many  taxes  upon  the  people  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  and  then  imprisoned  great  nnmbers 


tnghont 


l«  lav!  deflsa  Iliem  —  Ibe  iludy  of  that  not  IwlDg  mf  emplo 
1  Henrietta  Uarla,  duiKtiter  of  Henry  IV.  ot  France.  - 
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of  the  principal  merdLante  and  gentry  for  not  psyio^ 
tbcMn.  He  erected,  or  at  least  reTived,  sevenl  artniintry 
courts,  in  which  the  moft  unheanl-of  barb.iritics  were 
ooDimittcd  with  his  knowledge  and  apfirobation.  Ho 
mipported  that  more  tban  fieod.  Archbishop  Laad,  and 
the  cJerg;  of  his  stAinp,  in  all  lh«iT  diordi-tjiraDDf*  and 
hellish  cruelties.  He  authorized  &  book  in  fkvor  of  sports 
n}>on  the  Lord*9  day;  and  several  clergymen  were  perse- 
cuted by  him  and  the  mentioned  pious  bishop  for  not  read- 
ing it  to  the  people  after  divine  sertiee,'  When  the  Par- 
/Itameat  complained  (o  bim  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
f  faia  corrupt  ministers,  be  lotd  that  angnst  body,  in  a  rough, 
/  domineering,  unprinoely  manner,  that  he  wondered  any  one 
■hould  be  so  foolish  and  insolent  as  to  think  tbnt  fao  woold 
part  with  the  meanest  of  Iiis  sonants  upon  their  account. 
He  refused  to  call  any  Parliament  at  all  for  the  space  of 
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bis  subjects.  He  not  only,  by  a  long  scries  of  actions,  but 
also  in  [ilain  terms,  asserted  ao  absolute,  uiicontrullable 
power,  —  saying,  even,  in  one  of  his  spcetihea  to  Parlia- 
ment, that,  as  it  was  blasphemy  to  dbpute  what  God 
might  do,  BO  it  was  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what 
the  king  might  do  I  Towards  the  end  of  bis  tymnny  he 
came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  armed  force,'  and 
demanded  five  of  ita  principal  members  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him ;  and  this  was  a  prelude  to  that  unnatural  var 
which  he  soon  after  levied  against  his  own  dutiful  subjects, 
whom  be  was  bound,  by  all  the  laws  of  honor,  humanity, 
piety,  and,  I  might  add,  of  interest  also,  to  defend  and 
cherish  with  a  paternal  affection.  I  have  only  time  to 
hint  at  these  fkcts'  in  a  general  way,  all  which,  and  many 


■  BMoriiiu  an  nc4  Kgra«d  what  DBmbtr  of  ■oldlan  lUnxled  fala  In  ttiii 
DWOMreiu  Invulon  of  tlu  priillegai  of  FirlluneiiL  Same  ny  thira  handred, 
tome  Ibat  hBudred;  and  tbr  author  of  "  The  m»lorf  oftbe  Klngt  of  Sootlasd" 
aaja  lira  huudnd. 

Hatea,  bat  10  £nf(1and  fktBl,"  and  "  we  uu  bold  to  declare  to  joor  M^osty 
and  the  whole  worid,  that  w«  hold  It  tar  benaatb  the  bean  of  any  Engllab- 
Duui  to  think  that  thla  ilctorioiu  nation  ihonld  now  stand  In  need  of  Cier- 
man  soldiers  to  defend  their  now  kin);  and  kingdom."  The  klng'a  Insolent 
reply  was,  "I  ome  Iht  tuxount  of  my  adiom  (o  Ood  alone  /  "  and  so  prorofpied 
the  ParllainenL  In  the  year  before  he  faadaaldlo  tbem,  UtheopeninKof 
tba  aeailon,  "  I  mean  not  to  spend  macb  time  In  words.  ...  I  need 
but  point  oat  to  ;oa  what  to  do.  I  will  use  bnt  Ibw  persnaiioas.  ■  .  . 
Take  not  this  aa  a  threatenlnjc,  fbr  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  raj  eqnala." 
When  OcorgB  II.  broDjtht  German  troops  Into  England  In  nSG,  "That 
state  alone,"  exclaimed  Pitt,  "la  *  toverelgn  state  which  standa  by  Its 
own  strength,  not  by  the  help  of  another  oonnttr."    George  III.  bon^ht 

I  with  llritlch  money  "  the  hireling  sword  of  Gonnan  boors  and  vaasnlii"  to 
rcdum  the  American  tolonles,  and  this  was  one  of  the  wron)^  set  forth  In 
Ibe  Dctloiation  of  July  4,  1T78:  "  tmnii porting  large  onnies  of  foreign 


1  This  summarr,  by  Dr.  Maybew,  In  1750,  of  tho  crimes  of  Charles  I. 
which  led  to  the  Revolution  of  16J0,  bears  to  Hr.  Jefferson's  "  declaration" 
ortliecamplalntSBgaiiiBtGeorge  III.  — the  "causes"  whioh  led  toihoRaT- 
t^Dtionof  1779  — a  resemblance  so  remarkable,  both  tn  form  and  tfliit, 
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more  of  the  eatno  tenor,  may  be  proved  by  piod  authori- 
ties. So  that  the  figtirative  langiiagc  whieh  St.  John  u^es 
concerning  the  just  and  beneficent  tloedii  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  may  be  applied  to  the  nnrighteous  and  execrable 
.  deeds  of  this  prince,  viz. ;  "  And  there  are  also  m^ny  other 
I  things  which"  Jung  Charles  "  did,  the  which,  if  they  should 
I  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
I  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  1 
Now,  it  was  on  account  of  King  Charles's  thus 
power  above  the  laws,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  coro- 
nation oath,  and  governing,  the  greatest  part  of  his  time, 
in  the  most  arbitrary,  oppressive  manner — it  was  upon 
this  account  that  resistance  was  made  to  him,  which  at 
length  iiteued  in  the  loss  of  his  crown,  and  of  that  head 
which  was  unworthy  to  wear  it. 

But  by  whom  was   this  resistance  made  ?     Kot  by  a 
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him  to  death  aftcrwarde.  And  it  ought  to  be  freely 
Bcknow lodged  that  most  of  their  proceeding,  in  cider  to 
get  this  matter  effected,*  and  particularly  the  court  by 
which  the  king  was  at  last  tried  and  condemned,  was  little 
better  than  a  mere  mockery  of  justice. 

The  next  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  whether  this 
resistance  which  was  made  to  the  king  by  the  Parliament 
was  properly  rebellion  or  not?     The  answer  to  which  is 


1  "  It  Is  ranch  to  be  doubted  whether  h[a  trial  and  execution  hove  not, 
as  ranch  as  inj-  other  circumstance,  served  to  raise  the  characler  of  the 
English  nadon  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  tn  general." —  Cqableb  Jambs 
Foi. 

"Having  share  In  the  government,  sirs,  that  is  nothing  pertaining  to 
the  people.  A  subject  am!  n  sovereign  are  dean  different  things."— l£l NO 
Chableb  I.  on  the  scafl'old. 

"  Now  Cbnrles,  to  a  degree  irhich  can  learcel;  be  exceeded,  conspired 
against  the  liben;  of  his  conntrr-  To  assert  his  own  authority  irllhout 
limitation  was  the  ohjcct  of  all  his  d««lres  and  all  his  actions,  so  far  as  the 

public  was  concerned For  that  pnrpose  ho  commenced  war 

against  the  English  Parliament,  and  continued  il  b;  every  expedient  in 
bli  power  for  foor  years.  ...  He  could  never  bo  reconciled ;  ho  conld 
never  ha  disarmed;  he  could  never  bo  convinced.  His  was  a  war  lo  the 
death,  and  there  bud  tbe  utmost  aggravation  that  can  belong  to  a  war 

against  the  liberty  of  a  nation It  is  not  easy  to  Imnpne  a 

grcnier  arlmlnat  than  the  Individual  against  whom  the  sentence  was 
awarded."— ?  William  Godwin. 

"  They  were  men  safflclently  provided  with  daring;  men,  we  are  bound 
to  see,  who  sat  there  as  In  the  presence  of  the  Maker  of  all  men,  as  exe- 
cuting the  Jadgment  of  Heaven  above,  and  had  not  the  tear  of  any  man  or 
thing  on  the  earth  below.     ...     I  reckon  it  perhaps  (ho  most  daring 

1  action  any  body  of  men  to  be  met  with  in  history  over,  with  clear  coit- 
sciouaness,  delibcnitcly  sot  themselves  to  do."—  Thomas  CarltLb. 
J  "Cod  has  endued  you  with  greatness  of  mind  to  be  the  tiriilof  man- 
1  kind,  who,  after  having  conquered  their  own  ting,  and  having  had  him 
I  delivered  into  their  hnndfl,  Lnvc  not  scrupled  to  condemn  him  judicially, 
and,  pnrKuanC  to  that  sentence  of  condemnation,  to  put  him  lo  death." — 
John  Uilfon. 

"  niann-loiui  and  heroic  defenders  of  real,  pertect,  and  nnpollntwl  lib- 
erty, civil  and  religions,  ihroagbout  ike  world." —  Ezra  Stilsb.  —  En. 


{H 


nmmssioN  a.\d 


(jIiiIii,  —  ihnt  it  warn  not,tmt  a  most  nglitcoas  niiil  glorious 
iitnii<l,  trinilf  m  iMt-ace  t>(  the  n:itural  and  \ega.l  rights  of 
iho  {'Ooi'U*,  ngninrt  the  iinnnturnl  and  illegal  encroaeh- 
itiKiilii  (>1'  urhitrary  power.  Nor  was  thia  a  rasli  and  too 
Mtldili'ii  i>)i[Kwili(m.  The  nation  hwl  beon  patient  under 
lht>  o|>|>r(>!Mionii  of  tl)o  crawn,  even  to  loDg-^nSering,  fur  a 
MUtn*>  itf  iniiny  yonre,  and  there  was  bo  rational  hope  of  re- 
t|ln^M  iw  awvothrr  wnr.  Resistance  was  aheolately  n«ccs- 
•mfy'  W  tWvr  to  i<nsenre  the  nation  from  jJarerr,  misery, 
wJt  <«N>i»  Awl  wkft  so  ftvptt  M  mak»  tUs  Rsi^tance  as 
^  tiwk  mt  CtMiaMMk —  ^«  vksit  repiMeMative  body 
«M  hbv  (III  i|itii  n:iiiiriinMr  «f  iW  fttbSc  vri&re;  an<l 
vMU'h  .-i  «iiii'li  wiwiiii  pmBt  of  k^tslatwn,  T«rt«d  with  aa 
v>4u.il,  wv>^tu<dw  (K(i««p  w^  tikai  of  tb«  eravn?*    Here 
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were  two  branchea  of  the  legislature  ngainnt  one ;  two, 
which  bad  law  and  equity  and  the  constitution  on  their 
Bide,  ^sinst  one  which  was  impiously  attempting  to  over- 
tnm  law  and  equity  and  the  coDBtitution,  and  to  exercise 
a  wanton,  licentious  sovereignty  over  the  properties,  con- 
sciences, and  lives  of  all  the  people ;  —  such  a  sovereignty 
as  some  inconsiderately  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Gcovemor 
of  the  world.  I  say,  inconsiderately,  because  Qod  himself 
does  not  govern  in  an  absolutely  arbitrary  and  despotio 
manner.  The  power  of  this  almighty  King  —  I  speak  it 
not  withont  cantion  and  reverence  —  the  power  of  this 
almighty  King  is  limited  by  law ;  not  indeed  by  acts  of 
Parliament,  bnt  by  the  eternal  laws  of  truth,  wisdom,  and 
equity,  and  the  everlasting  tables  of  right  reason,  —  tables 
that  cannot  be  repealed,  or  thrown  down  and  broken  like 
those  of  Moses.  But  King  Charles  set  himself  np  above 
all  these,*  as  much  as  he  did  above  the  written  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  made  mere  humor  and  caprice,  which  are  no 
mte  at  all,  the  only  rule  and  measure  of  his  administration. 
And  now  is  it  not  perfectly  ridiculous  to  call  resistance  to 
snch  a  tyrant  by  the  name  of  rebtUion  f  —  the  grand  rebel- 


avUng  bhnaelf  by  aotlTiK  mt  of  iDd  berond  that  ■phen  irbleb  Ow  eniitllatlciB 
kIIdwi  blm  to  movi  la ;  ud  In  neh  sue*  be  bu  no  more  right  ID  IM  obt^cd  Ibui 
■nj'  inferior  offlctr  wbo  MU  beyond  bi*  ootomlnJoii.    Tba  nbjcot'i  oblEgitlon  to 

rail!  mnjr  rorclKD  liiTider,  Tbcrc  li  la  nKPtUl  dlObreno*  betwixt  government 
■nd  iTnmur,  M  lout  gndsr  (neb  ■  conititution  u  tbs  Kngltah,  The  fiiriiKr  oon- 
•taM  Id  rBllai  xocordlng  lo  law  and  eqnll; ;  the  laet«.  In  rnllnf  oontnrj  to  law 
and  tqullT.  So.  *1»,  then  1*  an  eoenllal  dlftrence  betwixt  mtallnK  a  lyrant, 
andnbellloB.  Tbe  rormer  la  ■  Jnrt  and  naaonabkaeir-derena;  the  latter  soB- 
■liK  In  realatlng  a  prince  «lio»  admlnlMnllon  la  Joal  and  \.egt\;  and  Ihia  li 
what  denomluaiea  h  a  crime.  Now,  it  It  evident  (bat  King  Charlet'i  government 
vaa  illegal,  and  itrj  opproilta,  through  tbe  grealeal  part  of  hla  relgni  and, 
therelon,  to  niM  him  waa  no  mora  rebcUion  than  to  oppcn  uij  fonigs  In- 
rader.  or  anjr  otbar  doa 


■  Ycry  dislJonly  he  did  ao.  He  be^n  his  rcasoni  Tor  dUaolTlng  tbe  Par- 
^liament  [March  10. 16^28)  wllh  this:  " /Kmnocoer. pn'ncei orv not  ioiBUJ (D giDg 
laccouTit  ^fMroctioiu  hit  Id  OodaIaw."—Baahworth,l.,  Appendix.  — Ed. 


ll«u  r     Kv.'O  Hint  ^—  PariUH 

t'liHi-li'*  II,   li>  t)ti>  ihmne,  wad  i 

•i>vvtv(,\  h'|>r»vi><1  ono  of  tlinr  ovs  ■ 

liitf  llit>  |tn»<t<i>.lltitr«  uf  that  1 

H|i  m\ui»  M||«ln«l  tlir  fitrtnor  kin^.    And  i 

)>i't»i'4t^M  thitt  tho  (imcaciUni;  of  this  I 

l<t>u»ilt'il  uwtAtvlniiil  (vlKilUoiis  t>ie  p 

whis  ftliiit\  <i)i|uw»>l    Ktlig:  Jrimos   11^  and    bnx^t  th« 

tMiH)«  itl'  timiiitw  lA   llio   timmo,  mnj  be  oncsnrol  as 

wli<ll«>i|  AU«1  l'ii<tM>llli>»«  aImk.     Tlif  OAHcs  are  panQcL     Bat, 

n  )iHti>\  vf  uiiiii-  iHMt  iHHjf  ttitdk.  il  is  tu  be  hoped  tkU,  fi>r 

Ihiili'  »*!*  ».ilii*^  thvy  «lll  not  .lure  to  wiwak  against  the 

HfViiliitUui,  ii|it<n   ikf  JitNttm<  nnil  IpgiJUy  of  wliich  de- 

|iiithUi'  III  jmi'l,  ht«  |itv«ti«l  ttit\|<<«I^V'ii  riirHt  to  the  throne. 

If  U  be  ittlil  thut  itllhiHVah  Oil-  I'ariiamt'nt  which  first 
i)|>)uii>t'>l    Klii^  I'hmha^i  mt4*«H»^v»,  mni  jil   U-ngth  took  np 
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mal-ad ministration  during  tfae  interregnam  ;  for  it  is  tmtb, 
and  not  a  party,  that  I  am  Bpeaking  for.  But  Btill,  it  may 
be  said  that  Cromwell  and  his  adherents  were  not,  properly 
Bpeaking,  guilty  of  rebellion,  becanse  he  whom  they  be- 
headed was  not,  properly  speaking,  their  king,  but  a  law- 
less tyrant ;  much  less  are  the  whole  body  of  the  nation 
at  that  time  to  be  charged  with  rebellion  on  that  account : 
for  it  was  no  national  act ;  it  was  not  done  by  a  free  Par- 
liament. And  much  less  still  is  the  nation  at  present  to  be 
charged  with  the  great  sin  of  rebellion  for  what  their  an- 
cestors did,  or,  rather,  did  not,  a  century  ago. 

Bnt  how  came  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles's  death 
to  be  solomnized^  as  a  dayof  &sting  and  humiliatioof 

popnUr  English  mind ;  onwardi  to  thla  daf ,  th«  proKreai  doa  not  ito|k  " 
He  declares  Cromwell  the  "  £n|{liab  hero;  "  "  the  bodI  and  Utbof  Poritan- 
Ism;"  "the  most  Eni^lah  of  Enfflishmea;  "  ">  gn»t  man,  dentian  of 
all  cenmrlec,  or  he  could  not  bare  been,  at  he  vac,  the  pattern  one  of  tha 
Mrenleenth."  — Letter*  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell. —Ed. 

1  The  diary  of  Evelyn,  recenilj  pabllshed,  contain)  tnteiwdng  notices  of 
thla'Taat."  "Janoary  30th,  1661,  waa  the  first  lolemn  fast  and  dajofhn- 
miliatlon  to  deplore  the  elm  which  so  long  had  proToked  God  aKnInst  this 
BtBlcted  cbnrch  and  people,  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  annually  cele- 
brated to  expiate  tt|Q  guilt  of  the  execrable  mnnler  of  Ibe  late  king. 

"  This  day  (O  the  alnpendons  and  iuBcntable  Jndgmeala  of  Godl]  «ei« 
the  caTcaasesof  those  arch-rebels,  Cromwell,  Bradshaw  (the  Judge  who 
condemned  bts  tUJcety),  and  tretOD  (son-in-law  to  the  asarper),  dragged 
out  of  tbeir  superb  tombs  in  Wesimlneier,  among  the  kings,  to  Tyburn, 
and  hanged  on  the  gallows  Iberc  fhim  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  M 
night,  and  then  boried  under  tbat  fktal  and  ignominious  monument,  In  * 
deep  pit ;  thoosandi  of  people  who  had  uen  them  In  all  their  pride  being 
specuiora.  Lookback  at  October  23, 165B,"— Oliver's  ftmeral,  — "  andbe 
astonished,  and  fear  God  and  honor  the  king;  bnt  meddle  not  with  them 
who  are  given  to  change."  But  times  change,  and  we  change  with  them. 
Not  thirty  years  bad  paaaed  before  the  "  martyr's  "  family  was  banished 
rVom  the  throne  and  nation.  "And  now,"  saya  Evelyn,  "  Ibe  cleigy  began 
to  change  tbelr  note,  both  in  pulpit  and  discourse,  on  their  old  passive 
obedience,  so  as  people  hc^fin  to  talk  of  the  bishops  being  cast  out  of  the 
Hotue;"  aodon  theSOihof  Jannar;,  lC8(t,he  wrltea:  "  The  anniversary  of 


DNUMITBU   SUBMISSION   AND 


The  tme  nnsiver  in  brief  to  which  inqulrj'is,  that  this  fast 
jwas  instituted  by  way  of  court  and  compliment  to  Kiog 
Charles  II.  upon  tbe  restoration.  All  were  desironB  of 
making  their  court  to  Uim,  of  ingratiating  themselves,  and 
of  making  him  forget  what  had  been  done  in  opposition 
to  his  fiither,  so  as  not  to  revenge  it.  To  effect  this  they 
ran  into  the  most  extravagant  professions  of  afiection  and 
loyalty  to  btm,  iuaomuch  that  he  himself  said  that  it  was  a 
mad  and  hair-bruined  royalty  which  they  professed.  And, 
amongst  other  strange  things  which  bis  first  Parliament  did, 
they  ordered  the  thirtieth  of  January  —  the  day  on  which 
bis  father  was  beheaded  — to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  solemn 
humiliation,  to  deprecate  the  judgments  of  Heaven  for  the 
rebellion  which  the  nation  had  been  guilty  o£,  in  that 
which  was  no  national  thing,  and  which  was  not  rebellion 
in  them  that  did  it.  Thus  they  soothed  and  flattered  their 
new  king  at  the  expense  of  their  liberties,  and  were  ready 
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deadly  poison."  King  Charles Jia  nppn  thia  Bolemnity 
frequently  ^""■p^ri"fl  tn  cur  Ticirfl  Jews-  CHuuV  both  in 
respectofthe  halJJifM  "f  hi?  "*""  f-^  f^"  g«.n(^o^.j  j^d  ,^ 
iDjuBtice  of  his  sufferings;  and  it  is  a  wonder  they  do  not 
add  BoroethiDg  concerning  the  merits  of  his  death  also : 
bat  "blessed  saint"  and  "royal  martyr"  are  as  humble 
titles  as  any  that  are  thought  worthy  of  him. 

Now  this  may,  at  first  view,  well  appear  to  be  a  very 
strange  phenomenon ;  for  King  Charles  was  really  a  man 
black  with  guilt,  and  "laden  with  iniquity,"*  as  appears 
by  faia  crimes  before  mentioned.  He  lived  a  tyrant ;  and 
it  was  the  oppression  and  violence  of  his  reign  that 
brought  him  to  his  untimely  and  violent  end  at  last. 
Kow,  what  of  saintship  or  martyrdom  is  there  in  all  this  ? 
WEarof"SffliSEip  Ts  there  in  encoura^ng  people  to  pr<K 
fime  the  Lord's  day?  What  of  s^ntsbip  in  felsehood  ah3~ 
peijnry?  What  of  saintship  in  repeated  robberies  and 
depredations?  What  of  saintship  in  throwing  real  saints 
and  glorious  patriots  into  jails?  What  of  saintship  in 
overtaming  an  excellent  civil  constitntion,  and  proudly 
grasping  at  an  illegal  and  monstrous  power?  What  of 
saintship  in  the  murder  of  thousands  of  innocent  people, 
and  involving  a  nation  in  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war? 
And  what  of  martyrdom  is  there  in  a  man's  bringing  an 
immature  and  violent  death  open  himself  by  "being 
wicked  overmuch"?*  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  grace 
without  goodness ;  as  being  a  follower  of  Christ  without 
following  him ;  as  being  his  disciple  without  learning  of 
bim  to  be  just  and  beneficent;  or  as  saintship  without 
sanctity  ?°    If  not,  I  fear  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  this 

■  Im.  1. 1.  b  Eeela.  tII.  17. 

«  Ii  II  «DT  wODder  that  inn  penoni  wbo  do  doI  wilk  tttir  their  own  Intt 
should  BOS'  It  aucti  MinU  u  tbla,  bolb  Id  Ibe  flnl  (od  In  the  lut  dlj*.  ern 
from  ererlmnliif  to  eTcrlutlugT  [2  Pet  lil.  a,  4.)  but  pertupi  it  will  beuld  Uiat 
f hc«  thing*  »rt  DjMcrita,  whicb,  ilttHnfih  ••■7  ^"it  In  themHlvo.  la;  ondar. 
■tuDdlncieuBolBODprthuidi  or,  Ivtpei,  taj  othtr  ftnoia  taumts^'ox^ai^iMk 


JOM 
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luan  a  saiiit.  And  verily  one  would  be  apt  to  sospcct  that 
tbat  church  niunt  b«  but  poorlj'  stocked  with  eaiuts  and 
inartyni  which  ia  forced  to  adopt  such  enormous  Binners 
into  her  calendar  in  order  to  BweL  the  number. 

But,  to  unravel  this  myBtvry  of  (nonsense  as  well  as 
of)  iniquity,  which  has  already  worked  for  a  long  time 
BDiongBt  uii,'  or,  at  least,  to  give  the  most  probnbk  solu- 
tion of  it,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  King  Charles,  —  this 
burl[!H(]ue  upon  saintahip  and  martyrdom, — though  so  great 
an  oppresBor,  was  a  true  friend  to  the  church,  — so  true  a 
friend  to  her  that  he  was  very  well  affected  towards  the 
Romim  Catholics,  and  would  probably  have  been  very 
willing  to  unite  Lambeth  and  Rome.  This  appears  by 
'his  marrying  a  true  daughter  of  that  true  "mother  of 
I  harlots," "  which  ho  did  with  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope, 
I  that  Bupreioo  bishop,  to  whom,  when  ho  wrote,  he  gave  the 
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taots*  at  Rochelle,  —  that  he  all  along  encouraged  Papists 
and  popUhlf  aflfected  clergymen,  in  ])i-eference  to  all  other 
persons,  —  and  that  he  nphcld  that  monster  of  wickedness, 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  bishops  of  hie  stamp,  in  all 
their  church  tyranny  and  diaboHcal  cruelties.  In  return 
to  his  kindness  and  indulgence  in  which  respecta  they 
caused  many  of  the  pulpits  thronghont  the  nation  to  ring 
vith  the  divine,  absolute,  indefeasible  right  of  kings — with 
the  praises  of  Charles  and  his  reign,  and  with  the  damn^ 
ble  sin  of  resisting  the  "Lord's  anointed,"  let  him  do  what 
he  would ;  so  that  not  Christ,  but  Charles,  was  commonly 
preached  to  the  people.  In  plain  English,  there  seema 
to  have  been  an  impious  bargain  struck  up  betwixt  the 
sceptre  and  the  surplice  for  enslaving  both  the  bodies  and 
eonls  of  men.  The  king  appeared  to  be  willing  that  the 
dergy  should  do  what  they  would, —  set  np  a  monstrons 
hierarchy  like  that  of  Rome,  a  monstrous  Inqaisition  like 
that  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  anything  else  which  their 
own  pride  and  the  devil's  malice  could  prompt  them  to, 
—provided  always  that  the  clergy  would  be  tools  t«  the 
crown;  that  they  would  make  the  people  believe  that 
kings  had  God's  authority  for  breaking  God's  law,  —  that 
they  bad  a  commission  from  Heaven  to  seize  the  estates 
'and  Uvea  of  their  subjects  at  pleasure,  —  and  that  it  was  a 
damnable  sin  to  resist  them,  even  when  they  did  such 

1  H*nT  of  the  Fveoch  ProtMUnu  fonnii  refugo  In  Now  Eneland.  Thej 
■Mtled  ttaa  town  of  Oxford,  in  Haosachiuetls,  In  1660.  Some  of  them 
settled  Id  Boston,  and  their  cburcb  Id  School  Street  mnst  bare  been 
familiar  to  Dr.  Mayhcw,  who  would  bare  pccnliar  Bj'mpathy  wllh  them  as 
TcAifneS'  Many  of  their  namca  are  familiar  to  iib:  Fahecii.  UbU,  In 
Boatoo;  BowDOtN  CoHef^,  In  Maine;  Leoabe,  of  Ihelnr;  DEHON,of  the 
rlerg; ;  Siooubrkt  (by  marrlajte),  among  the  poets.  Interesting  partlcn- 
larB  in  Dralie'B  History  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes's  Memoir  of  the  French 
Proteeunla  who  settled  nt  Oxford,  Hasgnchuseiu,  A.  D.  1686,  and  In  Ur. 
Joseph  WlUud's  toact  on  NatorailiatloD  In  the  American  Colonie*.  —Ed. 
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Utiaga  as  ile^rreil  moee  th^ta  JamoaDuti.  Tltis  appears 
to  b<^  tbtf  trae  kej  for  vspluiiuaj^  the  mTsterioas  iJortrine 
of  King  Charles's  saiobsliip  and  martTnlom.  He  was  a 
.•aiot,  not  becaoae  he  was  in  his  life  a  good  man,  but  a 
good  Cborcbtnao ;  not  because  he  w^  a  lover  of  holiness, 
I  but  the  hierarchy  ;  not  becaase  b«  was  a  friend  to  Cbri!>t, 
I  but  the  craft.  And  be  was  %  martyr  in  his  deacb,  not 
I  because  he  bravely  saSered  death  in  the  cause  o(  truth 
and  ri>,'hteousnes8,  but  becaose  he  died  an  enemy  to  liberty 
and  the  righla  of  coDscience ;  t.  e-,  not  because  he  died  an 
enemy  to  sin,  but  dissenters.  For  these  reasons  it  is  that 
all  bigoted  clergymen  and  friends  to  church  power  paint 
Ibis  man  as  a  eajnt  in  his  life,  though  he  was  such  a 
mighty,  snch  a  ro>/al  sinner;  and  as  a  martyr  in  his  death, 
though  be  fell  a  sacrifice  only  to  his  own  ambition,  avarice, 
and  unboundeil  lust  of  power.  And,  from  prostituUng 
'  piuise  upon    King  Charles,  and   ofiering  him   that 
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church:  and  thus,  through  a  foolieh  ambition  to  appear 
considerable,  they  only  render  themselves  contemptible.* 

But,  suppose  our  forefathers  did  kill  their  mock  saint 
and  martyr  a  century  ago^  wh^t  is  that  to  na  now  ?  If  I 
mistake  not,  these  gentlemen  generally  preach  down  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  ain  to  his  posterity 
as  absurd  and  unreasonable,  notwithstanding  they  hsre 
solemnly  subscribed  what  is  equivalent  to  it  in  their  own 
^  articles  of  religion  ;  and  therefore  one  would  hardly  expect 
that  they  would  lay  the  guilt  of  the  king's  death  upon  us, 
although  our  fore&thers  had  been  the  only  authors  of  it : 
ut  this  conduct  is  much  more  surprising  when  it  does  not 
appear  that  our  ancestors  had  any  more  hand  in  it  than 
their  aton.  However,  bigotry  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
this  and  many  other  phenomena  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  any  other  way.  ^,c.  ^^^\ ^  ^^  .    ,  jjV 

Although  the  observation  of  this  anniversary  seems  to 
have  been  at  least  superstitious  in  its  original;  and  al- 
though it  is  often  abused  to  very  bad  pui*poses  by  the 
established  clergy,  as  they  serve  themselves  of  it  to  per- 

1  Dr.  Bradford,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Mayhew,  says :  "  It  should  be 
recollected  that  the  governors  in  Massachusetts  were  then  appointed  by 
the  kingf  and  were  Episcopalians,  sent  over  from  England.  Their  partic- 
ular patronage  and  favor  were  bestowed  on  the  few  Episcopal  clergy; 
which  served  to  render  them  overbearing,  and  unwiUing  to  allow  the  Con- 
gregational clergy  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel.  So  haughty  and  censo- 
rious were  most  of  them,  that  one  was  led  to  say  of  them, '  They  know 
not  what  they  are  of.'  Great  efforts  were  then  making  to  settle  Episcopal 
dergy  in  New  England,  who  were  most  anxious  to  increase  the  memben 
of  the  English  Episcopal  church,  and  to  interfere  with  the  other  clergy. 
These  Episcopal  ministers  were  supported  by  the  English  hierarchy;  and 
the  civil  administration  of  the  British  government  particularly  favored  and 
encouraged  this  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  political  meas- 
ures and  views  of  the  ministers,  then  strongly  leaning  to  tory  doctrines. 
It  was  considered  important  to  increase  and  extend  Episcopacy  in  the  colo- 
nies, with  a  view  to  secure  obedience  to  all  political  measures  and  plans. 
'  No  bbhops,  no  kings,'  was  the  opinion  and  party-cry  of  many/'  —  Ed. 
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pctuate  strife,  a  party  spirit,  and  divisions  in  the  Christian 
church ;  jel  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ouo  good  end  will  be 
answered  by  it,  quite  contrary  to  their  intention :  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  prove  a  standing  memento  that 
Biitons  will  not  be  slaves,  and  a  warning  to  all  corrupt 
counsellors  and  ministers  not  to  go  too  far  in  advi^ng  to 
arbitrary,  despotic  measures. 

To  conclude :  Let  us  all  learn  to  be  free  and  to  bo  loyal ; 
let  ns  not  profess  onrselvcB  vassals  to  the  lawless  pleasure 
of  any  man  on  earth ;  but  let  us  remember,  at  the  same 
time,  government  is  sacred,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  is  our  happiness  to  live  under  a  prince  who  is  satisfied 
with  rnling  according  to  law,  as  every  other  good  prince 
will.  We  enjoy  under  his  administration  all  the  liberty 
that  is  proper  and  exjiedient  for  us.  It  becomes  us,  there- 
fore, to  be  contented  and  dutiful  subjects.     Let  us  prize 

r  freedom,  bnt  not  "  use  our  libertv  for  a  clonk  of  n 
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EDITOR'S  PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Ths  origin  of  the  Stamp  Act  can  be  best  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
preYioos  political  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  land. 

England,  "  a  shop^teeping  nation/'  i  gained  her  riches  by  the  commer- 
cial monopoly  under  the  "  Navigation  Acts/'—  a  system  inyented  by  Sir 
George  Downing,  the  one  whose  name  stands  second  on  Eburvard  Ck>llege 
catalogue.  These  acts  ^ere  modified  as  the  changes  of  commerce  re- 
quired, and  the  "  Stamp  Act/'  but  one  of  the  series,  was  intended  to 
retain  the  old  monopoly  of  American  trade,  which  was  greatly  endan- 
gered by  the  conquest  of  Canada.    This  was  its  origin  and  motive. 

The  dispute  resolved  itself  into  this  naked  question,  whether  *'  the  king 
in  Parliament  >  had  fhll  power  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America 
in  all  cases  whatsoever/'  or  in  none. 

The  colonists  argued  that,  by  the  feudal  system,  the  khog,  lord  para- 
mount of  lands  in  America,  as  in  England,  as  such,  had  disposed  of  them 
on  certain  conditions.  James  I.,  in  1621,  informed  Parliament  that 
"  America  was  not  annexed  to  the  realm,  and  that  it  was  not  fitting  that 
Parliament  should  make  laws  for  those  countries /' and  Charies  I.  told 
them  "  that  the  colonies  were  without  the  realm  and  jurisdiction  of  Parlia- 


1  This  phrase  is  from  a  tract,  1766,  by  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloaeester.  At  that 
date  be  tdvoetted  **  a  Mparation,  parting  with  the  colonies  entirely,  and  then 
making  leagues  of  friendship  with  them,  as  with  so  many  independent  states;" 
but,  said  be,  **  it  was  too  enlarged  an  idea  for  a  mind  wholly  oocapied  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  trade,"  and  a  **  stranger  to  the  revolutions  of  states  and  empiiesi 
tlioronghly  to  comprehend,  maoh  lew  to  digest." 

s  The  answers  of  the  Hassacbnsetts  Council,  January  26th,  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, January  26tb,  to  Governor  Hatebinson's  speech,  January  0th,  177S, 
are  rich  in  bistorioal  illustrations  of  this  point,  presented  with  great  force  of 
reason,  and  are  deoisiVls. 
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nenL"  Tlif  (olonlat*  ihoved  that  the  American  cfaaitcn  were  i  T^mfliff ■ 
Iwtwoen  tbe  king  and  hia  lalijeni  who  "  transported  themMlTX  onl  q/'thia 
hln)M«n>  «f  KngliiKl  into  America,"  b;  wblch  they  owed  anefflatice  to 
him  )i<>noiMlly  a*  MiTpnlffn,  bat  were  to  make  their  own  laws  and  laxea: 
Itir  Inmanre,  a  rrvpnuc  wm  railed  In  Yli^nla  bj  a  law  "emaiud  bg  tito 
A'Mv'a  wnK  uoOM  Miyr^,  (y  and  K^Dl  (hi  oowtM  (^  Oe  Qaxni  AMtoMg 
qf  Af  (^A<•Jl.Jf  Viivi'ihVi"  Thej  denied  the  anthorit]' of  the  k^Matore  of 
Uiwal  llritalii  aror  them,  bat  acknowledged  hii  H^eaty  aa  a  pan  oT  tba 
ar^-wal  nihinlal  )(«)*laiiu«i, 

llal  Iho  ndiintea,  «hUv  )ealoa*or  their  Internal  KlT-control,  had  per- 
Htllhol  lb*  ttrtlUh  l^kritament  to  "  i«cnlate"  their  JbmgH  trade,  and,  upon 
(WMwlMtn  Ih*  tattw  «uw  ctelmed  «itflMril]r  to  bind  the  colonies  "  in  all 
nuM  «h*tHW\t<r."  K(4,irt«C  npna  ttx  n>7al  rompact  In  their  charters, 
Ih*  .((Ml  M  iW  IMU>h  nmMlmtloa,  and  "  their  righti  a*  Ent^hmen," 
(h«  Am«4ntW>  dfWkJ  ib^jMrMlcttm  of  their  "biT«hi«n"  In  EngUnd. 

"  Nil  tWrwMihlHm,  Ohrinio  Dn«,*'  wa*  the  motto  on  tb«  Oa^c  of  Hew 
Knitlana  In  ITU,  when  her  Pwlt«n  aona  cDpqnered  Umbbunc  the 
■tronghohl  of  Papal  France  in  the  New  World,  and  Ihns  pare  peace  to 
Karope.    ThI*  enterpriM,  In  lu  *pirU,  was  little  Icm  a  cnuade  than  waa 
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band*"  with  the  motber  monttr,  wu  not  Istuad  till  MTsnl  jean  Uter. 
Tbe  conqneat  of  Canada  waa  the  amauclpatloQ  of  the  colonies,  m  the 
opponeDti  of  the  war  predicted.  British  parllamesti,  llumgh  bached  by 
British  guns,  and  all  the  canons  of  the  Enmllih  church,  were  poweileaa 
against  "the  taws  of  nature  and  nature's  Qod;"  and  tl>e  Slainp  Act  waa 
merely  a  tooeliatone  fbr  certain  "  eelT-eTldent  tmtlu" —  not  mere  "  aoond- 
iog  and  guttering  genet«lltie«"—  raandated  on  tiia  Foonb  of  laly,  1776. 
This  attempt  at  despotlstn  nanlted  In  tiie  aHaiatan  at  the  cahmJcu  fVom 
their  brethren  in  England,  the  Union,  tlie  Wai  of  the  Bevolstlon,  and  flio 
Urth  of  a  Nation.  By  It  Eagland  lost  her  American  dominion,  won  defeat 
and  dlsbonor,  and  added  to  the  national  debt  one  hundred  and  fonr 
mlUhm  pounds  steriini;,  on  which  she  la  now  pafiufc  interest,  —  the  woik 
of  0«org«  til.  and  hi*  Mrrlie  mlnisien,  bis  "  domeatlo,"  as  thej  were 
caHed.  Bat  America  saved  not  only  tier  own  ItbertT,  bnt  the  llbertf 
of  Eni^and;  tbe  policy  of  George  in.  and  bla  goremnient,  wlilch  the 
colonies  deOaled,  if  attempted  at  tliis  daj,  wonld  not  only  sever  erery 
colony,  but  overthrow  the  throne  itself.  In  Janoary,  1760,  Hr.  mt 
himself  declared  the  American  controversy  to  be  "a  great  commoa 
cause,"  and  that  "  America,  if  sbe  Ml,  would  fUl  like  a  stroufc  man. 
Sbe  would  embrace  the  plilan  of  the  state,  and  poll  down  the  constJtn* 
tlon  along  witb  ber."  Hear  Lord  Camden,  also:  "I  will  say,  not  only  as  . 
a  statesman,  paUtirlan,  and  phfloHophor,  bat  as  a  common  lawyer,  yoa 
have  no  right  to  lax  America.  The  natural  rl|;bts  of  man  and  tbe 
immutaUe  laws  of  nature  are  all  with  that  people."  And  General  Bur- 
goyue  dedaivd  in  Parilament,  In  17Bl,tluU  lie"*>«s  now  convinced  the 
prtndpte  of  tbe  American  war  was  wrong,  .  .  .  only  one  part  of  a  sys- 
tem levelled  againat  the  consUtntlon  and  the  general  rights  of  mankind." 
It  was  equally  for  the  sake  oT  England  as  of  Amcria  that  Ur.  ntt  and 
Ote  high-minded  men  of  that  day  "  rqjoked  "  in  our  realstancs  to  tyranny. 
"  Passive  obedience"  tMh  became  an  obsolete  gospel. 

One  of  the  most  cAdent  catwes  of  tbe  Bevolnilon  la  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  —  an  accomplished  fftct  before  tlie  war  commenced  — 
was  the  controversy  begun  In  1763  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hayhew  In  lila  attack 
on  the  condnct  (rf  the  "godMy  for  Propagating  the  Qoapal  In  Foretgn 
Parts."  Tbe  most  Insidious  scheme  ibr  reducing  tbe  colonies  to  slavery 
was  tbat  of  this  society,  which  was  known  to  be  only  sn  association  fbr 
pw^gaUng  "  lords  splrlloal "  in  America,!  who  should  incolcalo.  In  the 

■  Hr.  AftharLss,  of  yii(Inla,  wrote  Avm  London,  S^ttl^  1771:  >'TtMea>. 
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Dame  of  nJigioD,  the  Chorch  of  EnKluid  pHndpks  of  "  Bubmifwion  and 
obedience,  clear,  >bM>lale.  and  without  exception/'  Dr.  Mafhrw  ExpoMd 
tbia  plouB  fraud.  Tbc  Bluhap  of  Landft.T,  In  his  ecnuon  of  ]7(Id,  before 
thli  locielf ,  Ini^nuousl}'  dndared,  that  Rhen  Epiapopocy  Rbould  ba  ea- 
tablisbed  In  America,  "  lAoi  lUi  jonWy  idiJI  be  bma^l  la  Ote  happy  tuw 

This  excited  ^neral  alarm.  The  hlerarch;  conld  be  establUbed  only  by 
Parllameni;  and  if,  tbejr  reasoned.  Parliament  can  aalhoriEc  bishopi!, 
tithes,  coremonics,  and  teas  In  America,  they  can  tan  n-s;  and  what  can 
they  not  do?  The  (lacsiicni  waa,  really,  Doei  the  British  Pailiamcnt,  three 
thoiL'aDd  raile«  off,  in  whirh  we  hafe  neither  voice  nor  vole,  own  us,  thrrte 
million  people,  sonls  and  bodies?  The  people  coniideral  the  matter, 
and  gradunlly  p)t  ready  to  fight  about  it,  teeing  no  more  "  divine  right" 
of  parlionicnla  than  of  kings,  'which  iasx  had  been  "unriddled"  by  Dr. 
Hay  hew  in  I*;  50. 

The  plot  waa  to  annul  the  duuteis,  ndoce  the  papular  assemblies  to  a 
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The  wMlth  of  Engljind  had  been  created  by  the  "  commerctol  tenU 
tods"'  of  ber  Amedcan  colonies;  and  not  only  lhl«  monopoly  of  the 
colonial  trade,  bat  tbe  commerve  ttself,  wss  endangered  bj  the  agftrvagloni 
of  France,  which  had  Burroanded  the  Eogllah  coloniei  by  a  chain  of  torta 
and  lettlementa  which  reached  ftom  tbe  montli  of  the  St.  Lawrmee  l« 
the  month  of  the  Hlralulppl.  To  lave  her  commerce,  ber  wealth,  and 
her  revenue,  England  drore  "  the  hanghty  and  Iniolent  Gallic "  ont  of 
CaoadB;  notwltboat  rnlnont  dnRsof  men  and  money,  eepedally  fn>m 
the  northern  colonies,  which  tbereb;  contracted  enonnonl  debts  and 
oppreniTe  (axes.  Bnt  EDjiland  repreeented  ber  own  debt  as  a  bill  In- 
cnned  for  tbe  beoeflt  of  the  colonle*,  and  so  "  the  Commons  of  Qreat 
Britain  in  Parliament,  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  lalsing  a  fartlier  RJiVB- 
imt  wfthlD  hii  H^eatj'i  dominions  of  America,"  assanied  "  to  giae  ntf 
grant "  to  his  H«]eety  "  a  itsmp  dQty  "  of  poonds,  (billing*,  and  pencc^ 
npon  all  sorts  of  docnmenta  orad  by  merchants,  lawyer*,  In  court*  and 
cuiom-honsei,  or  In  any  of  the  transactions  of  daily  life.  No  farmer  or 
Vadesman  oottld  hang  an  "almanac"  in  the  chimney-corner  wlthottt 
paying  tbe " eiamp  dnty  of  twopence"  or  "foiupence"  {/' thlj  bated Mt 
wa*  enforced.  Bnt,  long  befbre  tbe  "  flnt  day  of  Noyember,  one  Ihoosand 
seren  hnndisd  and  alxly-llTe,"  — the  day  when  It  was  to  take  effect,— 
there  bnrst  fbrth  In  the  colonies  such  a  nnlyenal  storm  of  wrath,  that  It . 
was  toddenly  manUeat  that  the  Chorch  of  England  gospel  of  implicit 
obedience  did  not  prevail  in  America. 

"  Tost  H^Jerty**  Oomraons  In  Britlan,"  said  Ur.  BoAe,  "  undertake 
ataAtftfv  to  diQHO  ^  As  prtgttrt)/  nf  Oibt  fiBounalBectt  in  AiMrica,  miO- 
out  Otdr  oouenf,  ...  for  tbey  are  not  lepieeented  In  Parliament]  and 
Indeed  we  think  It  ImpractlcaUe;  It  is  not  recondlabie  to  enyldeas  ot 
Uber^.  ...  I  only  say,  tbat  a  great  people,  who  hare  tfaeir  property, 
wtihont  any  reeerre,  in  ail  ca*ea,  disposed  of  by  anotlier  people  at  an  Im- 
meaae  distance  ftnin  them,  win  not  think  (henuelvea  Id  the  enjoyment  of 
ftoedom.  It  wDl  be  hard  to  show  to  those  who  are  In  sneh  a  state  which 
of  the  nsnal  parts  of  tbe  definition  or  description  of  a  tree  people  are 
appHcabte  to  them.  .  .  .  Tell  me  what  one  character  of  liberty  the 
Ameilcan*  have,  and  what  one  brand  of  slayery  they  are  IKe  tttym,  if 
tbey  are  bonnd  In  their  property  and  [ndostry  by  all  the  rcetralnis  yoa  can 
Imagine  on  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  are  made  pack-horses  of 
eretjtax  yon  choose  to  Impose,  wltbonc  the  least  share  in  granting  them? 
When  they  bear  tbe  burdens  of  anilmlied  monopoly,  will  you  bring  them 
I  Bnrke. 
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colonies  "in  all  cases  whatsoever."  "Bat,"  said  Junius,  "it  is  tnily 
astonishing  that  .  .  .  they  should  have  conceived  that  a  compliance 
which  acknowledged  the  rod  to  he  in  (he  hands  of  the  Americans^  could  ever 
induce  them  to  surrender  it"  Mr.  Grenville  desired  Mr.  Knox's  opinion  of 
the  effects  which  the  repeal  would  produce  in  America.  The  answer  was, 
'^Addresses  qf  (hanks  and  measures  of  rebellion" 

The  contemporary  accounts  ttom  every  part  of  the  colonies  show  that 
never  before  had  there  been  such  r^oicings  in  America.  It  is  a  source  of 
supreme  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  Dr.  Biayhew  lived  to  share  in  this 
triumph  of  liber^. 

We  naturally  feel  a  certain  curiosity  as  to  the  places  which  are  associ- 
ated with  great  names  and  memorable  scenes.  Fortunately  we  have  a 
lively  description  of  the  CouncH  Chamber  as  it  was  when  James  Otis  so  elo- 
quently opposed  the  urtteq^assittoJice,  written  by  one  who  then  heard  the 
great  patriot  lawyer,  and  was  familiar  with  its  aspect,  adornment,  and  fit- 
tings. "  Whenever,"  said  the  venerable  Adams,  "  you  shall  find  a  painter, 
male  or  fbmale,  I  pray  you  to  suggest  a  scene  and  subject :  The  scene  is 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  Town  House  in  Boston ;  the  date  is  the  month 
of  February,  1761.  That  Council  Chamber  was  as  respectable  an  apart- 
ment, and  more  so  too,  in  proportion,  than  the  House  of  Lords  or  House 
of  Commons  in  Great  Britain,  or  that  in  Philadelphia  in  which  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  signed  in  1776.  In  this  chamber,  near  the 
fire,  were  seated  five  judges,  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  at 
their  head  as  Chief  Justice,  all  in  their  new,  iVesh  robes  of  scarlet  English 
cloth,  in  their  broad  bands,  and  immense  judicial  wigs.  In  this  chamber 
was  seated,  at  a  long  table,  all  the  barristers  of  Boston  and  its  neighboring 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  their  gowns,  bands,  and  tye-wigs.  They  were 
not  seated  on  ivory  chairs,  but  their  dress  was  more  solemn  and  more 
pompous  than  that  of  the  Roman  senate  when  the  Gauls  broke  in  upon 
them.  In  a  comer  of  the  room  must  be  placed  wit,  sense,  imagination, 
genius,  pathos,  reason,  prudence,  eloquence,  learning,  science,  and  im- 
mense reading,  hung  by  the  shoulders  on  two  crutches,  covered  with  a 
cloth  great-coat,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  had  been  solicited  on 
both  sides,  but  would  engage  on  neither,  being  about  to  leave  Boston  for- 
ever, as  Chief  Justice  of  New  York.  Two  portraits,  at  more  than  ftdl 
length,  of  King  Charles  the  Second  and  King  James  the  Second,  in 
splendid  golden  Araroes,  were  hung  up  on  the  most  conspicuous  side  of 
the  apartment.  If  my  young  eyes  or  old  memory  have  not  deceived  me, 
these  were  the  finest  pictures  I  have  seen.    The  colors  of  their  long  flow- 

10* 
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log  robes  vitl  lltdr  royal  rmiioes  ir«v  Ihe  mofi  {Elowing,  ths  figare*  the 
most  noble  and  gracefni,  the  feaiareB  tlw  most  di>daci  and  <■  liaraneristtc : 
fur  Bupertor  lo  [hodc  of  the  King  and  Qumn  of  Fruni-c  in  ibe  Senate 
Chomher  of  Congress.  I  bclieTe  they  mn  Vandjko  s.  Sore  t  am  tliere 
»A8  no  pulnler  In  England  capable  of  (bem  ■[  that  lime.  Tlivy  had  bcm 
Bent  over,  wUhonl  frame*,  in  GoTcmor  Powaall'f  time :  bat,  as  he  was  no 
tuimlrerof  Charles^  or  JamcseB.  thej  wer^  ^fOwed  awajia  a^(Lm>t  amon^ 
rnbljish  till  GoTernor  Bernard  come,  had  them  cleaned,  suptrljlj  ftnmcd, 
and  placed  In  conndl  for  Che  admiratioD  and  imicatioD  of  all  men,  no 
doubt  ivilh  tha  concurrence  of  niitchln*oa  and  all  the  junto."    .    .    . 

"  Nov  for  the  oclon  and  perfonneis.  Mr.  Gridley  argued  with  his 
cliaractcrislic  leamini;,  Ingcnniiy,  and  di)piltf ,  atid  said  eTer^thine  that 
ronld  lie  Mid  In  fni'or  of  Cockle's  petition;  all  depeniJing,  howerer,  on 
the  — 'If  the  Parliamcnl  of  Great  Biil^n  Is  tho  souereipi  legislator  of 
all  tlic  British  empire.'  Ur.Tbalcbcr  fbllowcd  him,  on  (he  other side.and 
argued  tvllh  the  soilness  of  manners,  the  Ingeaait}',  the  cool  reasoning 
which  were  peculiar  to  his  atnioble  character.  Bat  Oils  was  a  flame  of 
Ore.  With  a  promplltudo  of  cUssieal  allusions,  a  depth  of  research,  a 
rapid  hummory  oriiislorlcal  events  aud  dates,  a  profusion  of  10|^  anlhor* 
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pies  involTed  with  energy  and  power,  and  with  the  calmness  and  precision 
of  the  statesman. 


»> 


The  following  witty  lines,  from  the  London  **  Craftsman "  newspaper 
of  March  21Hh,  1766,  give  a  lively  and  just  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  Stamp 
Act  on  British  industry,  temper,  and  politics. 


CHAPTEB  IV.  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  AMEBICA. 

1.  The  men  ef  the  cUiee  cuiemble.  8.  Their  dUeourte  to  each  other.  Il7'^%e$ 
petition  the  Grand  Sanhedrim.  14.  The  lamentcUion  qf  George  the  TVecw* 
wrer,  19.  Newtpapert.  22.  And  hireling  Scribee.  25.  These  Scribes  write 
ageunet  taking  of  the  tribute.  26.  The  subject  qf  their  letters.  82.  They  pre^ 
vail  not.  84.  But  are  answered.  88.  The  trUmte  taken  of,  89.  Grtai  rejoic- 
ings  thereat.    4L  The  song  qf  the  people. 


IT  A  FTEB  thcee  things  the  men 
'^  of  IfOndon,  and  the  men  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  men  of  the  great 
eitiet  and  stroDg  towns;  even  all  who 
made  cloth,  aod  worked  in  iron  and  in 
steel,  and  in  sundry  metals,  commnned 
together. 

2  And  they  met  in  the  gates  of  their 
titles,  and  of  their  towns; 

STAnd  they  said  unto  each  other. 
Behold  now  the  children  of  America 
are  waxed  strong;  and  they  hare  not 
only  opposed  the  men  who  were  sent 
by  George  the  Treeuurer  to  collect  the 
tribute  on  the  marks  which  are  called 
tteanps; 

4  But  they  make  unto  themselves  the 
wares  wherewith  we  were  wont  to  ftir- 
nish  them; 

6  And  they  will  buy  no  more  of  us 
unless  this  tribute  is  taken  off: 

6  And,  moreover,  they  cannot  pay 
unto  us  the  monies  which  they  owe; 
and  the  loss  is  great  unto  us,  and  the 
burthen  thereof  exceeding  grievous : 

7  Neither  ean  we  give  bread  unto 
those  who  labored  for  us;  and  behold! 
they,  and  their  wives,  and  their  little 
ones,  have  not  bread  to  eat. 

8  What  then  shall  we  do  ?  and 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  comforted? 

9  Shall  we  not  petition  our  Lord  the 
King,  and  his  Princes,  and  the  wise 
men  of  the  nation,  even  the  Grand 
Sanhedrim  of  ttie  nation? 


10  For  we  know  that  they  are  good 
and  gracious,  and  will  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  who  open  their 
mouths  and  cry  unto  them  for  bread. 

11 T  Then  tlie  men  of  London,  and 
the  men  of  the  great  cities,  sat  them 
down  and  wrote  petitions. 

12  And  they  sent  men  from  amongst 
them,  that  were  goodly  men  to  look 
at;  and  they  stood  before  the  Grand 
Sanhedrim: 

18  And  they  presented  their  peti- 
tions, and  tliey  were  read,  and  days 
were  appointed  to  consider  them. 

14  T  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  while 
these  things  were  doing,  that  George 
the  late  Treasurer,  and  those  who  bad 
Joined  in  laying  the  tribute  on  the 
stamps,  were  wroth,  and  their  coun- 
tenances fell; 

15  And  they  said  in  themselves,  If 
this  tribute  is  taken  off,  then  WilUam 
the  late  Scribe,  and  those  who  are  now 
in  authority,  and  who  have  taken  our 
places,  will  be  had  in  remembrance  of 
men. 

16  And  we  also  shall  be  bad  in  re- 
membrance, but  it  will  be  with  evil 
remembrance  indeed, 

17  For  behold  the  people  wUl  say. 
It  is  we  that  have  cursed  the  land ;  and 
It  Is  they  who  have  blessed  it. 

18  Therefore  we  must  bestir  ourselves 
like  men,  to  oppose  the  taking  off  the 
tribute,  let  whatsoever  hap  besides. 


EUrrOK  S    PREFATORY     NOTB. 


IB  Y  And  in  Ihcae  diT>  Ihere  wen  S3  Enn  tbtme  men  wtdic  Mill  more, 

papen  Fold  dnlly  nmonj;  tlic  mva  of  TrI  lliey  pnnilvd  iioL 

Briuin,  irhjeh  dHliird  ibcm  whieb  M 1  For  iIk}>  icFn- ■nsirptFd.  go  Ibe 

nn  filbcnd  unto  Ihelr  rMlMn,  and  «ie  the  cirildna   of  our  (oreQillKn; 

IbiHwbobulfcnnd&TouriiillKryia  and  •hall  weieek  llwir  blood!    Ifll»r 

or  ihF  KinK  and  bl<  mien,  and  were  an  miclaken  ibill  we  nol  pitj  them, 

eullrd  ■botelbdr  brelbtTD,  and    keep    them   obedkot    nnlu    u 


d  bli  nsmi 
me  Scribe* 


called      old.  Tlul  mang  JUrt  awtif  be  nw-rkt 
bem.         vilh  a  tiltle  toiwy;    bul  with  vhcA 


irihec 


'  the  people,  and  to  couoBel  of  AcAi/opAet  Id  the  daja  of 

Ibeir  bee*  ajpklDrt  Oorid.  King  of  larad. 

Ibeir  bnlbreo.  IS  1  Kor  behold,  [be  Grand  AmAe- 

4nri  ^Janu9,  and  drim  Ufjk  off  Ihe  tribute  tntm  the  pe^y 
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{  ntnr  ean  we  woA,  nJolM,  of  Uw  blnJlngt  tbsn  wu  ifaimc, 

neeedlng  gild.  the  Horn  of  nil  good  hwd  fell  d 

id  tbvn  vupcACfl  la  thfl  ItDd.  lh«D,aDd  their  uiipla7en,A01h»tt 

t  to  AlUi  S^fanju  and  the  nat  nuns  wsn  bad  In  ■boinlnatlon> 


FRANCIS   BERNARD,   ESQ., 

Captaiit-Oeneml  and  Qovemor-ia-Cldtf  in  and  oeer  Hii  Minatif*  Pi 
tf  JHawacftiMiMi  Ban  <t  ^^'^  Enghad,  and  YKt-Adndml  i^  Ihtto 

A  PSOCLAUATIOK 


Wliereu  tbe  Hoiue  of  SepresentatiTea  of  this  ProTince  1mt1ii([  In  th« 
lut  Kulon  taken  Into  their  consideration  the  kind  laterpMltion  of  Pror- 
idence  In  diepoeiDg  onr  most  gradoiiB  SoTeraign  and  both  Houses  of 
PariJament  to  lieai^on  to  the  United  supplications  of  hie  dutiful  and  loTal 
Saljecti  In  Anurica,  and  lo  remore  the  p'eat  difflcultle«  which  the  Colo- 
nies in  general,  and  this  Province  in  panJcolar,  labored  under,  occasioned 
by  the  Stamp  Act,  did  resoire  that  the  Governor  be  desired  to  appoint  a 
Daj  of  General  ThanksglTlng  to  he  obsemid  throughoat  this  Province, 
that  the  good  People  thereof  may  have  an  opportanliy  In  a  public  man- 
ner to  eKpres*  their  Gmtltnde  to  Almighty  GOD  tor  bis  tcnat  Goodness 
In  thus  delivering  them  fhnn  their  Anxiety  and  D[sti«sg  and  leatoring  the 
Province  to  its  former  Peace  and  Tranquillity ;  vhich  Resolution  was  con- 
cnn«d  In  by  the  Cotmdl,  and  baa  since  been  laid  befbre  mo: 

In  punnance  of  sncb  Desire,  so  signlfled  unto  me,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
appoint,  and  I  do,  by  and  wltb  tbo  advice  of  his  Majesty's  Coandl,  ap- 
point Thnnday,  the  twenty-fbarth  day  of  this  instant  July,  to  be  a  Day 
of  Prayer  and  Thankagiying ;  tbat  the  ministers  of  God's  holy  word  may 
thereupon  assemble  to  relniu  Thanks  lo  Almighty  God  for  bis  Mertdea 
aforesaid,  and  lo  desire  ihat  ho  would  be  pleased  to  give  his  People  Grace 
to  make  a  r!|;ht  improvement  of  them,  by  observing  and  |>romotlng  a 
dntiM  Submission  to  the  Sovereign  Power  to  which  they  are  subordinate, 
and  a  brotherly  Love  and  Aflbctlon  to  that  People  trom  whom  they  are 
derived,  and  to  whom  they  are  nearly  related  by  civil  Policy  and  matnal 
intetteti. 

And  I  command  and  enjoin  oil  Hagbitrates  and  Civil  Officers  to  see 
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that  laid  Day  be  obsDrred  w  a  Day  set  apvl  Tor  RoUi^ioiu  Worship,  aDrl 
thai  no  wrvilc  Labor  be  ptinnlua]  Ilierclo. 

GiTBH  Of  Ihf  Cotincil  CltambrT  m  Bo«TUti,  Ibe  fonrlli  day  of  J11I7, 1766, 
In  tbc  Si:ith  year  of  ibo  Kclf^  of  our  Soverelttn  I'lrd  GEORGE  ihe 
Tlilril,  liy  (he  Grace  of  God,  of  Gbbat  Bbitain,  Fm.nce,  and  Ikbland, 
KING,  Defender  of  the  Failli,  etc 


FBA. BERNARD 


By  Ilia  Excellency's  Command. 

John  Cottos,  Drpi.  Sk'u- 


60I)  sabc  f^c  Jling. 


DISCOURSE    II. 


A  THANKSGIVINO  SEBUON. 


Ws  are  SO  formed  by  tbe  God  of  nature,  doubtless  for 
wise  and  good  ends,  that  the  noeosy  sensation  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  lAirat  is  an  inseparable  attendant  on 
the  wsnt  of  some  proper  liquid ;  and  as  this  want  is  in- 
creased, snch  proportionably  will  be  the  increase  of  nn- 
easmcBs;  and  the  uneasiness  may  gradually  heighten,  till 
it  throws  one  into  a  state  that  is  truly  tormenting.  The 
application  of  cooling  drink  is  fitted,  by  an  established  law 
of  heaven,  not  only  to  remove  away  this  uneasiness,  but 
to  give  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  it,  by  its  manner  of  acting 
upon  the  oi^ns  of  taste.  There  is  scarce  a  keener  per- 
ception of  pleasure  than  that  which  is  felt  by  one  that  is 
atbirst  upon  being  satisfied  with  i^reeable  drink.  Hence 
the  desire  of  spiritual  good  things,  in  those  who  have  had 
excited  in  them  a  serious  sense  of  God  and  religion,  is 
represented,  in  the  sacred  books,  by  the  "cravings  of  a 
thirsty  man  after  drink."  Hence  the  devout  David,  when 
he  would  express  the  longing  of  his  soul  to  "appear  be- 
fore God  in  his  aanctnary,"  resembles  it  to  the  "panting 
of  a  hart  aft*r  the  water-brooks,"  In  like  manner, "  cold 
water  to  a  thirsty  soul "  is  the  image  under  which  the  wise 
man  would  signify,  in  my  text,  the  gratefnlnesa  of  "good 
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nrwt."  T  b  wfwMhiHg  to  Ae  loal,  aa  eaU  wmaa  to  the 
i/jugtw  vWa  frAnJ  villi  lUm.  ByaaHy  b  gMod 
B^w»  adapUtd  t«  afic«  the  kem  vitb  pUMm  wkoi  k 
(vjin*«  "  rnmi  ft  br  eonrtrj,"  a»d  b  big  whk  iBportaat 

ble*Mii((K,  not  to  s  fev  iadrndtub  only,  tmt  u»  oootmiiBi- 
ttM,  an<J  nonibcn  of  tbcm  Mvrttered  over  &  Ivgelf  ix- 
tt-rcloi]  ixntiuciit. 

Sucb  H  tb«  "good  news'*  lately  broagbt  ne'  from  the 
ollior  Mtlfl  tlie  great  waten.  No  news  hande-l  to  na  (ram 
Oreat  Ifritttin  eicr  gave  ua  a  qairker  sense,  or  higher  de- 
(jree,  of  pleanurc.  It  rapidly  sjiread  ihrongh  the  colonics, 
and,  Ha  it  iKUMted  along,  o]J«Ded  in  all  bcarU  the  springs  of 


rii*  KuMi-IlDfTtti  Qnt/tU  BttrtterAtnaiT/,  Th<ind>j,  April  3,  1706, 
mJiii  ui  Bfiiiunl  at  the  i!«rllMt  raimir  In  Boston  of  lb«  repeal,  aad  of 
—  ■'  V'lwn  ■  Kepurt  from  PbiliJelpbia  o(  ibe  ite- 
in  TuMiJay  lul,  ■  cteoi  Number  at  Persons  ksseid- 
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joy.  The  emotion  of  a  eonl  jast  famiBhed  with  thirst 
upon  taking  down  a  full  drangbt  .of  oold  water  is  bat  a 
faint  emblem  of  the  superior  gladneBS  with  which  we  were 
aDiveraally  filled  npon  thia  great  occaiiioD.  That  was  the 
langQi^  of  our  mouths,  signifying  the  pleasnrable  aUte 
of  our  minds,  "As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  this 
good  news  from  a  far  country," 

What  I  have  in  view  is,  to  take  occasion,  from  theae 
words,  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  important  a^ 
tides  contained  in  the  good  news  we  have  heard,  which 
to  powerfolly  fit  it  to  excite  a  pungent  sense  of  pleasure 
in  the  breasta  of  all  that  inhabit  these  American  lands. 
The  way  will  then  be  prepared  to  point  out  to  you  the 
wiseit  and  best  nee  we  can  make  of  these  glad  tidings 
"from  a  tar  country." 

The  first  article  in  thia  "good  news,"  obvionaly  present- 
ing itaelf  to  consideration,  is  the  kind  and  righteous  r&- 
gard  the  snprame  authority*  in  England,  to  which  we 
inviolably  owe  submission,  has  paid  to  the  "ooinmerml 
good  "  of  the  nation  at  home,  and  its  dependent  provincee 
and  islands.  One  of  the  expressly  assigned  reasons  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  b  declared  in  these  words: 
"Whereas  the  continuance  of  said  act  may  be  productive 
of  consequences  greatly  detrimental  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  these  kingdoms,  may  it  therefore  please"— 
The  English  colonies  and  ialanda  are  certunly  included  in 

I  Thli  doctrine  wat  expnued  bj  Hr.  Jamea  Otii,  carijr  In  1764,  Chat  m 
"  iMght  to  Tleld  obedience  Co  an  Act  oT  PartUment,  though  erroneoni,  till 
KpMled."  Aod  by  the  Coundl  and  Home  of  RepitMntMiTet,  Not.  3d, 
1764:  "  We  acknowledge  It  to  be  onr  dnt;  to  7leld  obedience  to  It  while 
It  contiauei  oiuepeaied."  Bat  want  of  repreeentatlon,  and,  next,  ChM  the 
colonha  were  not  wltbin  the  realm,  aoon  led  to  a  denial  of  the  aathorf^ 
of  Parilanient,  for  a  submlHlon  to  a  tax  of  a  farthing  wonid  haie  aban- 
doned the  great  principle.  It  waa  not  the  amoant  ot  the  tax,  bat  the 
ngh  to  tax,  that  WM  In  iuoe.  "Infbrapennj,  Infbrapoand."  — Ed. 
11 
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the  words  "  these  kingdoms,"'  for  they  are  as  traiy  parts 
of  them  as  either  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  even  England 
itself.  It  was  therefore  with  a  professed  view  to  the  com- 
mercial good,  not  only  of  the  nation  at  home,  but  of  the 
plantations  also  abroad,  that  the  authority  of  the  British 
King  and  Parliament  interposed  to  render  null  and  void 
that  act,  which,  had  it  been  continued  in  force,  might  in 
its  consequences  have  tended  to  the  hart  of  this  grand  in- 
terest, inseparably  connected  with  the  welfare  of  both. 
From  what  more  noble  soorce  could  a  repeal  of  this  act 
have  proceeded  ?  Not  merely  the  repeal,  but  that  benev- 
olent, righteous  regard  to  the  public  good  which  gave  it 
birth,  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  news  that  haa 
made  us  glad.  And  wherein  could  this  "good  news" 
have  been  better  adapted  to  soften  our  hearts,  soothe  our 
passions,  and  excite  In  ns  the  sensations  of  unmingjed  joy? 
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powered  all  oppodtion  from  reeentment,  the  display  of 
Borereign  pleasure,  or  whatever  other  cause,  and  infla- 
enoed  them  to  give  np  even  a  crown  reTcnae  for  the  Bske 
of  a  greater  Dational  good !  With  what  conideace  maj 
we  rely  npon  such  a  saprenie  legislature  for  the  redress  of 
all  grievaDces,  especialty  in  the  article  of  trade,  and  the 
devisiDg  eyery  wiee  and  fit  method  to  pat  and  keep  it  in  a 
flourishing  state  I  Should  anything,  in  time  to  come,  nn- 
happily  be  brought  into  event  detrimental  in  its  operation 
to  the  commerce  between  the  mother  country  and  these 
colonies,  through  miarepreseDtations  from  "lovers  of  them- 
selves  more  than  lovers"  of  their  kiog  and  country,  may 
we  not  encourage  ourselves  to  hope  that  the  like  generous 
pnblio  spirit  that  has  relieved  na  now  will  again  interpose 
itself  on  our  behalf?  Happy  are  we  in  being  under  the 
government  of  a  King  and  Parliament  who  can  repeal  as 
well  as  enact  a  law,  npon  a  view  of  it  as  tending  to  the 
pnblio  happiness.  How  preferable  is  onr  condition  to 
theirs  who  have  nothing  to  expect  but  from  the  arbitrary 
will  of  those  to  whom  they  are  slaves*  rather  than  sub- 
jects! 

Another  thing,  giving  us  singular  pleasure,  contained  in 
this  "good  news,"  is,  the  total  removal  of  a  grievous  bur- 
den we  mnst  have  sank  under  had  it  been  continued. 
Had  the  real  state  of  the  colonics  been  as  well  known  at 
home  as  it  is  here,  it  is  not  easily  supposable  any  there 
would  have  thoaght  the  tax  imposed  on  na  by  the  Stamp 
Act  was  suitably  adjusted  to  our  circumstances  imd  abili- 
^Gs.    There  is  scarce  a  man '  in  any  of  the  colonies,  cer- 


■re  ilaToa."  —  Letter  to  HaasBchiuetts 
■sent,  Jane  13, 1764.  —  Ed. 

*  Hr.  Bnike,  In  1TS3,  thoirlnK  the  dlfflcnltiea  of  AmeiiMn  mpreteiiMtion 
in  Paiilkment,  —M:  "  Some  of  the  moat  cooilderable  praTlnraa  or  Anxr- 
Ick— ■scta,fbrln«t>iice,MConnecticat  and  Hanachniietta  B>r  — l>'*Biii>t 
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tainly  there  U  not  in  the  Xew  England  ones,  that  would 
be  deemed  worthy  of  the  nnme  of  a  rich  man  in  Great 
Britain.  There  may  be  here  and  there  a  rare  instanoe  of 
one  that  may  have  acquired  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty- 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  —  and  this  is  the  most  that  cs\a 
be  made  of  what  they  may  be  thought  worth,  —  but  for 
the  rest,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  in  a  low  condition, 
or,  at  best,  not  greatly  rising  above  it;  thongh  in  different 
degrees,  variously  placing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  And  sacb  it  might  untu- 
raily  be  expected  would  be  the  true  state  of  the  colontsls; 
as  the  lands  they  posaess  in  this  new  country  could  not 
have  been  sub<1ued  and  fitted  for  profitable  use  but  by 
labor  too  expensive  to  allow  of  their  being,  at  present, 
much  increased  iu  wealth.  This  labor,  indeed,  may  prop- 
erly be  considered  as  a  natural  tax,  which,  though  it  has 
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here  than  in  England.  And  what  would  have  rendered 
this  duty  the  more  hard  and  severe  is,  that  it  muBt  have 
been  paid  in  addition  to  the  government  tax  here,*  wbioh 

)  HuuclmnRi,  of  sbont  two  handred  uid  Torty  thoound  InlialiilBiiti, 
expended  In  Cbe  war  eijtht  handred  and  eiRhteen  thoiuand  pounds  iter- 
ling,  for  Tour  baodrcd  and  ninety  thoniand  pounds  or  wblch  she  had  do 
compensation.  CuDnectlcnt,  with  oa\f  one  hundred  and  toitj-tlx  thon- 
Mlld  inbabltanii,  sxpended,  exeliutTe  or  Parliament  ennM,  upwards  ot 
fbnr  hnikdred  thonsand  poands  sterling.  Dr.  Belknap's  pertinent  Inqnliy, 
In  view  of  tbe  pariiamenbu?  pretence  for  (bclr  revenue  ncti  "lodcfVar 
the  expenses  of  protecting,  defendlnfi;,  and  accarlng"  the  coloniee,  wai, 
"  If  we  bad  not  done  onr  part  toward  the  protection  and  dcfbnra  of  our 
coontry,  why  were  onr  expendltnrea  reimbarsed  by  Parllnment,"  even  la 
part?  Dr.  T^mbnll  says  that  Maasachnselu  annually  sent  Into  ihefleld 
Are  thoound  live  handred  men,  and  one  year  seven  thousand.  Conneetl- 
cnl  had  aboQi  three  thooiand  men  In  the  Seld,  and  fbr  some  time  six  ibon- 
(and,  and  for  some  years  these  two  colonies  alone  ftimlshod  tan  thousand 
men  In  actual  sarviee.  PennsylTanla  disbursed  about  five  hundred  thoo- 
•and  poands,  and  was  reimbursed  only  about  sixty  thonsand  ponndi. 
Kew  Hampshire,  New  Tork,  and  especially  Rhode  Island  En  her  naval  en- 
terprise, displayed  like  lesl.  Probably  twenty  thousand  of  these  men 
wen  lost, —  "the  most  Arm  and  baidyyounK  men, tbo Bottcr of  tbefr 
ooonlry."  Hany  otben  were  maimed  and  enervated.  Tbe  populatioa 
attd  settlement  of  the  eoDati7  was  retarded,  hnsbimdry  and  conimerce 
were  injured.  "At  the  same  time,  the  war  was  unfriendly  to  l[terataT«, 
destmctlve  of  domestic  happiness,  and  litjurloas  to  piety  and  the  social 

In  ITaailr.  Otis  said:  "This  ptovtnee"  — Ms8gachnsetM~"has,  since 
the  year  1751,  levied  for  his  M^esty's  servico,  as  soldiers  and  seamen,  near 
thirty  tbonsand  men,  besides  wbut  have  been  otherwise  employed.  One 
year  in  particular  it  was  sold  that  every  Bflh  man  was  engaged,  in  one 
shape  or  anotiter.  We  have  rnlaed  sums  for  the  support  of  this  wai  that 
the  last  generation  could  have  hardly  formed  any  Idea  of.  We  are  now 
deeply  In  debt." 

Mr.  Bnrite,  in  177S,  cited  (mm  their  records  "  the  repeated  acknowledg- 
Btent  of  PaiUament  that  the  colonlei  not  only  gave,  bat  gave  to  satie^. 
This  nation  has  fiirnially  acknowledged  two  things ;  Brst,  that  the  colonlea 
had  gone  beyond  their  abllitle*  —  ParllamGnt  having  thought  It  necessary 
lorelmburse  them;  secondly,  that  they  had  acted  legally  and  laadably  In 
their  granta  of  money  and  their  maintenance  of  troops,  since  the  compOD. 
■atlen  1«  expressly  given  as  a  reward  and  AiisniagemmiL"  Indeed,  tb* 
11» 
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was,  1  have  good  reason  to  think,  more  heavy  on  as  in  ihe 
Ut«  war,  and  is  eo  slill,  on  account  of  the  great  debt  then 
contracted,  at  least  in  this  province,  in  pro)]ortion  to  our 
numbers  and  abililics,  than  thai  which,  in  every  way,  was 
laid  on  the  people  either  of  Scotlanil,  Ireland,  or  England.* 
This,  if  mentioned  cursorily,  waa  never,  that  I  remember, 
entailed  upon  and  set  in  a  striking  light  in  any  of  tlio 
papers  written  in  the  late  limes,  as  it  might  easily  have 
been  done,  and  to  good  purpose.    Besides  all  which,  it  is 
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undoubtedly  true  that  the  circaluting  money  in  all  the 
oolonies  woold  not  have  beeo  suffioient  to  have  paid  the 
stamp  duty  only  for  two  years;'  and  an  effectual  bar  was 
put  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  more*  by  the  re- 
stratDts  that  were  laid  opon  our  trade  in  those  iustanoes 
wherein  it  might  in  some  measure  have  been  procured. 

It  waa  this  grievance  that  occasioned  the  bitter  com- 
plaint all  over  these  lands:  *'We  are  denied  straw,  and 
yet  the  full  tale  of  bricks  is  required  of  us ! "  Or,  as  it 
was  otherwise  uttered.  We  most  soon  be  obliged  "to 
borrow  money  for  the  king's  tribute,  and  that  npon  our 
lands.  Yet  now  our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren, 
our  children  as  their  children :  and  lo  I  we  roust  bring 
into  bondage  our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servantB." 
We  should  have  been  stupid  had  not  a  spirit  been  excited 
in  us  to  apply,  in  all  reasonable  ways,  for  the  removal 


I  Dr.  Franklin  teatifled.  In  1766:  "  In  017  opinion  tben  li  not  goM  and 
rilT«r  enoogh  in  tbe  coloaks  to  pa;  tbe  Mamp  daty  for  one  jtu."  —  En. 

■  "  Hoit  of  our  lUver  and  fold,    .    .    .     great  )>an  of  tba  rmrenne  of 

tlMM  UnKdoni great  part  of  the  wealth  we  we,"  m;*  an  Eng- 

lljh  itatlatical  writer  of  1T53,  we  "have  from  Ibe  northern  colonlee." 
Thli  bTho-  oiuI  gM  wai  obtained  bj  the  coionial  trade  with  the  Weat 
ladka,  and  other  marteU,  whete  flih,  rice,  and  other  cokmhtl  prodncC* 
and  Britlih  maaafiMiime  wei«  »oiA  or  bartered.  Thl«  coin,  or  balUoii, 
waa  remitted  10  Engllab  mercbanM,  mooopolliu,  who  alw^s  beld  a 
balance  against  the  colonliu.  "The  northern  provlncea  import  from 
Oreat  Britain  ten  ttmea  mora  than  they  send  In  retam  to  na."—  Bitkki. 
TUaMtverr  little  "circolailngmoner"  In  tbelr  hands,  and  nnch  of  their 
trade  bad  to  ba  done  by  barter.  The  act  of  April  S,  1T64,  for  raiting  a 
rorenne  in  America,  exacted  the  dutlei  In  specie,  and  at  the  aaDie  time 
the  "  regnlatlons"  for  reatrlcting  their  trade  with  the  West  Indlea,  enforced 
b;  armed  veueli  and  cnalom  ofllcera,  cmiglnf;  on  oar  cobbib,  luddenlf 
deatrojed  thli  best  portion  of  Ihslr  commerce,  and  the  flow  of  gold  and 
■Drer  through  Hew  England  hands  as  qnlcltly  ceased.  This  spread  a 
nnlTeraal  consternation  throaijhout  the  colonies,  and  they  likened  Iha 
threatened  slarcrr  nnder  George  in.  and  the  Parliament  to  the  Hcbnw 
boAdaga  to  Pharaoh.  — £d. 
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of  80  insupportable  a  burden.  And  sncb  a  union  in  spirit 
was  never  before  seen  in  the  colonies,  nor  was  there  ever 
eucb  universal  joy,  as  upon  the  news  of  our  deliverance 
from  that  which  might  have  proved  a  yoke  the  most 
grievous  that  was  ever  laid  upon  our  necks.  It  affected 
in  nil  hearts  the  lively  perceptions  of  pleasure,  filling  our 
mouths  with  laughter.  No  man  ap|>eared  without  a  smile 
in  bis  countenance.  N^o  one  met  his  friend  but  he  bid 
him  joy.  That  was  onr  united  song  of  praise,  "  Thou  hast 
turned  for  us  our  mourning  into  dancing;  thou  bast  ])ut 
off  our  sackcloth,  and  girded  ns  with  gladness.  Our 
glory  [our  tongue]  shall  sing  praise  to  thee^  and  not  be 
silent :  O  Lord  our  God !  we  will  give  thanks  to  thee 
forever." 

Another  thing  in  this  "news,"  making  it  "good,"  is,  the 
hopeful  prospect  it  gives  us  of  being  continued  in  the 
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lands,  not  only  for  their  own  sapport,  bnt  to  add  extent, 
stren^h,  and  glory  to  the  Britiah  crown.  And  aa  it  bad 
been  early  and  deeply  iinpreseed  on  their  minda  that  their 
charter  privileges  were  rights  that  had  been  dearly  piud 
for  by  a  vast  expense  of  blood,  treaanre,  and  labor,*  with- 
ont  which  this  continent  must  have  still  Temuned  in  a 
wilderness  state  and  the  property  of  savages  only,  it  conld 
not  bnt  strongly  put  in  molion  their  passion  of  grief  when 
they  were  laid  under  a  parliamentary  restrunt  aa  to  the 
exercise  of  that  liberty  they  eateemed  their  greatest  glory. 
It  was  eminently  this  that  filled  their  minds  with  jealousy, 
aod  at  length  a  settled  fear,  lest  they  should  gradually  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery.  This  it  was 
that  gave  rise  to  the  cry,  which  became  general  throughout 
the  colonies, "  We  shall  be  made  to  serve  as  bond-ser- 
vants ;  oor  lives  will  be  bitter  with  hard  bondage."  Not 
were  the  Jews  more  pleased  with  the  royal  provision  in 
their  day,  which,  under  God,  delivered  them  from  their 
bondage  in  £gypt,  than  were  the  colonists  with  the  repeal 
of  that  act  which  bad  so  greatly  alarmed  their  fears  and 
troubled  their  hearts.  It  was  to  them  as  "life  from  the 
dead."  They  "rejoiced  and  were  glad."  And  it  gave 
ttrengtb  and  vigor  to  their  joy,  while  they  looked  npon 
this  repeal  not  merely  as  taking  off  the  grievous  restraint 
that  had  been  laid  upon  their  liberties  and  privileges,  but 
^  in  it  an  intention  of  continued  indulgence* 


■  nww  Tuloiu  coiuldantloot  mrt  set  Ibrth  U  length  Id  MaUmmlt  at 
the  lerTleM  and  eipenies  of  the  colonies,  which  were  sent  to  Engluid  to 
rnrnlih  the  colonial  Kgenu  with  BigmDenU  why  the  coloalei  ihoold  not 
be  taxed.  —  En. 

*  Tbe  eoloniiU  claimed  the  repeal  u  mattw  of  right,  and  not  of  ravor. 
The  Engllih  merchanta  nrgod  it  as  a  commercial  Deceulcy,  and  the  pollU- 
dant  dared  not  do  leu.  Hntchlnwn  Bays :  "  The  act  which  accompanied 
ii,  with  the  title  of  '  SecarlnK  tba  Dependency  of  the  Colonle*,'  canted 
M  ^107  of  tbe  Jor,  and  wai  coniiderad  aa  mere  naked  fonn."—  £d. 
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in  tlie  free  exercise  of  them.  'T  U  in  this  view  of  it  that 
tliey  exult  as  ibose  who  are"giiid  in  lieart,"  esteeming 
theiiiHel  voa  hnjuiy  beyond  Hlmost  any  people  now  living 
on  tlie  face  of  l!ie  eiirth.  May  tliey  ever  be  tliis  happy 
people,  anil  ever  have  "  God  for  their  Lord  "  I 

Thia  news  is  yet  further  welcome  to  ns,  as  it  has  made 
way  for  the  return  of  oar  love,  in  all  its  genuine  exercises, 
towards  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  who,  in 
coinmon  with  ourselves,  profess  subjection  to  the  enme 
most  gi-aciotis  sovereign.  The  alfectionate  rcganl  of  the 
American  inhabitanW  for  their  mother  country*  was  never 
exceeded  by  sny  colonists  in  any  part  or  age  of  the  world. 
We  esteemed  ourselves  parts  of  one  whole,  membera  of 
the  same  collective  body.  What  affected  the  people 
of  England,  affected  us.  We  partook  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows — "rejoicing  when    they  rejoiced,  and   weeping 
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for  a  fiill  flow  of  OUT  former  afTection  tovards  onr  brethren 
in  Great  Britain.  Unhappy  Jealousies,  aDcomfortable  sDr- 
misingB  and  heart-burnings,  are  now  removed  ;  and  we 
perceive  the  motion  of  an  affbction  for  the  country  from 
whence  onr  forefathers  came,  which  would  influence  n«  to 
the  roost  vigorous  exertions,  as  we  might  be  called,  to 
promote  their  welfare,  looking  upon  it,  in  a  sense,  onr 
own.  We  again  feel  with  them  and  for  them,  and  are 
happy  or  nnhappy  as  they  are  either  in  prosperous  or 
adverse  circnmstanceB.  We  can,  and  do,  with  all  sincerity, 
**  pray  for  the  peace  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  may 
prosper  that  love  her;"  adopting  those  words  of  the 
devont  Psalmist,  "Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  pros- 
perity within  thy  palaces.  For  onr  brethren's  sake  we  will 
say,  peace  be  within  thee." 

In  fine,  this  news  is  refreshing  to  ns  "as  cold  waters  to 
a  thirsty  sonl,"  as  it  has  efifacted  an  alteration  in  the  sUte 
oi  things  among  ns  nnspeakably  to  our  advant^e.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  we  can  so  strikingly  be  made  sensible 
of  this  as  by  contrasting  the  state  we  were  lately  in,  and 
the  much  worse  one  we  ahonld  soon  have  been  in  had  the 
Stamp  Act  been  enforced,  with  that  happy  one  we  are  put 
into  by  its  repeal. 

Upon  its  being  made  certain  to  the  colonies  that  the 
Stamp  Act  bad  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
received  the  king's  fiat,  a  general  spirit  of  nneauness  at 
once  took  place,  which,  gradually  increasing,  soon  discov- 
ered itself  by  the  wiser  sons  of  liberty,'  in  laudable  en- 


iTbli  name,  "Soirs  or  Libebtt,"  mi  mti  bjColoDd  lM«e  Btn4, 
in  hit  alT-hsiid  repl]'  to  Cbarlea  Townshend,  Wedneiday,  Febnury  6, 176S, 
when  George  GrenvllJe  proposed  tbe  Stamp  Act  in  Padiament.  Ju«d 
IngenoU  heard  Colonel  Bair^,  and  *ent  a  sketch  of  bla  remarks  to  GoTer- 
tui  WlKh,  ot  ConnecticDt,  who  pabllihed  It  In  tbe  Ken  London  papen; 
and,  i^i  Bancnrft,  "  Jhj  had  not  th«d  Its  bloMoms  befora  tbe  irordj  of 
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(bavora  to  obtain  relief;  though  br  others,  in  monnoriDgs 
»aA  complaints,  in  anger  and  clamor,  to  bictemese,  vnilh, 
ani]  irtrife ;  and  by  some  evil-minded  persons  taking  occa- 
sion herefor  from  the  general  fermeat'  of  men's  miDds,  is 
thft«e  Tiolent  outrages  upon  the  property  of  others,  which, 
by  being  represented  in  &a  midae  light,  may  have  reflected 
diahonor  upon  a  country  which  has  an  abhorrence  of  aack 
injnriona  condact.    The  coloniei  were  serer  bef««  in  s 

Dari^  mm  u  houebold  wordi  In  cror  "Stw  Eai^aiul  town.  MldnnB- 
airr  *■■  Jl  dliCrlbnceil  ibron^  CKoada,  in  Fnorb ;  umI  the  coafineu 
nng  ^ra  end  (n  end  with  Ifae  cheering  nuse  Soss  or  Lihebti."  Hr. 
Insitrioll,  to  ■  Doie  lo  his  pftmphlM  (Xew  Haien,  ITi'iC},  p.  16,  i>rs:  "/ 
trtirrr  I  mty  rkdim  Hit  hmnr  af  ilariiig  brai  the  aaOor  of  this  tiOe  ( Sou  of 
TAbrrijij,  bnvtreT  Utile  penoool  gooil  I  niaj  bare  pn  bt  il,  bavin^  been 
th*  m/ti  p«n>on,  bj  what  I   can  dlKoTer,  vho  truumitted  Mr.  Bamft 
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state  of  such  discontent,  anxiety,  and  perplexing  solioi- 
tade ;  some  despairing  of  a  redress,  some  hoping  for  it,  and 
all  fearing  what  would  be  the  event.  And,  had  it  been 
the  determination  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  have  car- 
ried the  Stamp  Act  into  effect  by  ships  of  war  and  an 
embarkation  of  troops,  their  condition,  however  unhappy 
before,  would  have  been  inconceivably  more  so.  They 
must  either  have  submitted  to  what  they  thought  an  in- 
supportable burden,  and  have  parted  with  their  property 
without  any  will  of  their  own,  or  have  stood  upon  their 
defence ;  in  either  of  which  cases  their  situation  must  have 
been  deplorably  sad.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from 
that  firmness  of  mind  and  resolution  of  spirit  which  ap- 
peared among  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  grounded  upon  this 
principle,  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  that  they  had  a 
constitutional  right*  to  grant  their  own  moneys  and  to  be 
tried  by  their  peers,  'tis  more  than  probable  they  would 
not  have  submitted'  unless  they  had  been  obliged  to  it  by 


•  Tbe  eolooifti  mmj  naiooablj  be  exented  fSr  their  mistake  (if  it  was  one)  in 
thJnkiof  that  they  were  rested  with  this  eonatitational  right,  aa  it  was  the 
opinkm  of  Lord  Camden,  declared  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  tig- 
nilled  In  tlie  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Stamp  Aot  was  vnoomtitutianal.  This 
is  said  upon  the  authority  of  the  public  prints.^ 

1  Lord  Camden  said :  "  The  British  Parliament  hare  no  right  to  tax  tbe 

Americans Taxation  and  representation  are  coeval  with  and 

essential  to  this  constitution."  Mr.  Pitt  said:  *'  The  Commons  of  Amer? 
ica,  represented  in  tlieir  several  assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  posseHlon 
of  tbe  exerdse  of  this,  their  constitntional  right,  of  giving  and  granting 
their  own  money.  They  woold  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not  ei^joyed 
it."— Ed. 

'  An  examination  of  the  newspapers  and  legislative  proceedings  of  the 

period  admits  of  no  doubt  of  this.    From  tbe  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  till 

certain  news  of  its  repeal,  April,  1766,  the  newspaper,  **  The  Boston  Post 

Boy,"  displayed  for  its  heading,  in  large  letters,  these  vrords :    "  The 

united  voice  of  all  His  Majesty's  free  and  lopcU  subjects  in  Amsrioa,^ 

LiBSBTT  and  Pxopbbtt,  and  no  Stamps." 

Dr.  Gordon  says  the  Stamp  Act  was  treated  with  the  moet  indignant 

12 
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fiaperior  pover.  Kot  tbat  thej  had  a  thonght  in  their 
hcaru,  as  vaay  have  been  represented,  of  being  an  inde- 
pendent people.'  Tbey  esteemed  it  both  their  happiness 
and  their  glory  to  be,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of 


contempt,  br  being  prfnlcd  and  nied  about  the  stnels  aadet  the  title  of 
3V  fiiBj  of  boLASD  and  rvu  af  AXEiici. 

Il  wu  DOW— U>J,  1763 — thmtpHridi  Henir,  in  bdnging  farvud  bi) 
refolalioiu  a^nsl  the  act,  exclaimed,  "  Cssw  bad  Iti5  Btsnu;  Charie* 
tbe  Finit  had  his  Cromwdl:  and  George  the  Third  " — "Treasoa.' "  cfied 
the  Speaker ;  "  Treason!  "  cried  miuijr  of  tbe  loembers  —  "  maj-  proflt  i»J' 
tbeir  eiample,"  ira£  the  conclnsiaii  of  ibc  lenience.  "IT  thii  be  trear 
■on."  »ttid  Henry,  "  make  Iho  ibom  of  iti " 

Presideol  John  AdaiDS.  tefening  lo  this  sermon  in  ISIS,  tald:  "  U  Ixaa 
been  a  qaeftion.  whether,  if  tbe  miniitTy  had  peneietcd  In  SBppon  of  Iha 
Stamp  Act,  and  F«nt  a  miliiaiy  force  of  ships  and  troops  to  force  iu  exe- 
cobon,  Ibe  people  of  ihe  colonira  wwnld  then  hare  resiited.  Dr.  Chauney 
and  Dr.  Uavbew.  in  senaong  which  thej  preached  and  primed  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Slsmp  Act.  have  ten  to  puslrritT  (heir  oplnkms  npoo  tbia 
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England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  subjects  of  King 
George  the  Third,  whom  they  heartily  love  and  honor, 
and  in  defence  of  whose  person  and  crown  they  would 
cheerfully  expend  their  treasure,  and  lose  even  their  blood. 
But  it  was  a  sentiment  they  had  imbibed,  that  they  should 
be  wanting  neither  in  loyalty  to  their  king,  or  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  British  Parliament,  if  they  should  defend  those 
rights  which  they  ima^ned  were  inalienable,  upon  the  foot 
of  justice,  by  any  power  on  earth.*  And  had  they,  upon 
this  prindple,  whether  ill  or  well  founded,  stood  upion 
their  defence,  what  must  have  been  the  effect?  There 
would  have  been  opened  on  this  American  continent  a 
most  doleful  scene  of  outrage,  violence,  desolation,  slaugh- 
ter,  and,  in  a  word,  all  those  terrible  evils  that  may  be 
eipected  as  the  attendants  on  a  state  of  civil  war.  No 
language  can  describe  the  distresses,  in  all  their  various 
kinds  and  degrees,  which  would  have  made  us  miserable. 
Gkid  only  knows  how  long  they  might  have  continued, 
and  whether  they  would  have  ended  in  anything  short  of 
onr  total  ruin.    Sot  would  the  mother  coantry,  whatever 


*  Tfaa  grtmt  Hr.  Pitt  wonld  not  btn  Mid,  Id  ■  ontefn  tustut  UMmbl^,  fpeak- 
Ing  of  the  Amcriouu,  "  I  niolae  that  tber  bare  rsUted,"  If;  in  bli  Jadgmnt, 
tluT  might  nnt,  In  oonitetenoy  with  their  ilntj  to  governiMnt,  hive  mide  > 
Muid  Kgalnt  the  Stamp  Aet.  Tli  certalnlr  tnie  ihemmay  he  inah  exerolieDf 
IHiwer,  ud  Id  IdiIidoh  ofneha  nitan,  h  tonuder  DOD4iibml«loa  munat- 
■Ue  apOD  tin  foot  of  n«an  and  rlghteoDinna ;  otherwlM  It  will  be  dUBonlt,  If 
poMlbla.  tojiutuy  tba  RiTolDlioD,  iDd  tbil  egl«bllghm«Dt  Id  conKqaaase  of  It 
npon  vhlcb  bli  pnaent  UaMtf  dU  DpoD  tbe  Britlth  thnme.  That  DOD-aDbmla. 
don  wirald  bare  beeo  JiuUSable,  bad  It  been  delennlned  that  tbe  Stamp  Aet 
■boQld  bevnfoncd,  I  prttume  Dot  to  nj:  thoagli  Done,  I  bellpTe,  who  are  tba 
friend!  of  liberty,  will  deof  Ibal  It  wonld  bare  been  JuUllilb)*  iboDld  It  be  flnt 
auppoMd  that  Ihli  aol  cHeDtiilJ^  broke  In  apon  oar  eonitUatloDn]  righli  M 
Bngli.hmKi.  Whftbtr  It  did  or  Dot,  1«  aqoatlnn  It  wontd  be  Imperilnent  Id  me 
10  meddle  with.  It  lithe  trnth  of  the  bet  that  the  aolODliUgmenlljr  and  mllr 
thmght  It  did,  and  [bat  It  might  be  oppoaed  witbont  tbdr  Incurring  tbe  goilt  of 
dtolojattr  or  nbellloD;  and  tbtj  ware  led  into  tbl>  war  of  Ibloklag  upon  what 
Oej  Imajilned  wen  tbe  prlnelplee  which,  In  their  opentloD,  gara  UlDg  WllUam 
■ud  Qneen  Mtrj,  of  blceaed  memoi?,  tbe  srowo  of  EDglaad.l 

'Sea  Dr.  MayhaVa  Sennon  of  1790,  p.  39.  — Ed. 
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was,  I  iiave  good  reason  to  think,  more  hiaavy  od  us  Ju  the 
late  viar,  and  is  so  Etili,  ou  account  of  the  great  debt  then 
contracted,  at  least  in  this  province,  in  proportion  lu  our 
numbers  and  abilities,  than  that  whieh,  iu  every  way,  was 
laid  on  the  people  either  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  England.* 
This,  if  mentioned  cureorlly,  was  nerer,  that  I  remember, 
eolai^d  upon  and  set  in  a  striking  light  in  any  of  the 
papers  wntten  in  the  Uto  times,  as  it  might  easily  have 
beeu  done,  and  to  good  purpose.    Besides  all  wliich,  it  is 
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undoubtedly  true  that  the  circulating  money  in  all  the 
colonies  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  paid  the 
Biamp  duty  only  for  two  years  ;^  and  an  effectual  bar  was 
put  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  more*  by  the  re- 
straints that  were  laid  upon  our  trade  in  those  instances 
wherein  it  might  in  some  measure  have  been  procured. 

It  was  this  grievance  that  occasioned  the  bitter  com- 
plaint all  over  these  lands :  ^  We  are  denied  straw,  and 
yet  the  full  tale  of  bricks  is  required  of  us ! "  Or,  as  it 
was  otherwise  uttered,  We  must  soon  be  obliged  "to 
borrow  money  for  the  king's  tribute,  and  that  upon  oar 
lands.  Tet  now  our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren, 
our  children  as  their  children :  and  lo !  we  must  bring 
into  bondage  our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants." 
We  should  have  been  stupid  had  not  a  spirit  been  excited 
in  us  to  apply*  in  all  reasonable  ways,  for  the  removal 


1  Dr.  Franklin  testified,  in  1766:  "In  my  opinion  there  Ib  not  gold  and 
■Uver  enough  in  the  colooies  to  pay  the  stamp  dnty  for  one  year." — Ed. 

*  **  Most  of  onr  sUyer  and  gold,  .  .  .  great  )[>art  of  the  revenue  of 
these  king;dom8,  .  .  .  g^at  part  of  the  wealth  we  see,"  says  an  Eng- 
lish statistical  writer  of  1755,  we  "have  Arom  the  northern  colonies." 
This  idoer  and  gold  was  obtained  by  the  colonial  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  markets,  where  fish,  rice,  and  other  colonial  products 
and  British  manufactures  were  sold  or  bartered.  This  coin,  or  bulUon» 
was  remitted  to  English  merchants,  monopolists,  who  always  held  a 
balance  against  the  colonists.  "The  northern  provinces  import  ftom 
Great  Britain  ten  times  more  than  they  send  in  return  to  us."—  Boukx. 
This  left  very  little  "  circulating  money"  in  their  hands,  and  much  of  their 
trade  had  to  be  done  by  barter.  The  act  of  April  5, 1764,  for  raising  a 
revenue  in  America,  exacted  the  duties  in  specie,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  "  regulations"  for  restricting  their  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  enforced 
by  armed  vesseb  and  custom  officers,  cruising  on  onr  coasts,  suddenly 
destroyed  this  best  portion  of  their  commerce,  and  the  flow  of  gold  and 
silver  through  New  England  hands  as  quickly  ceased.  This  spread  a 
universal  consternation  throughout  the  colonies,  and  they  likened  the 
threatened  slavery  under  George  III.  and  the  Parliament  to  the  Hebrew 
bondage  to  Pharaoh.  —  Eo. 
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of  so  insapportable  a  barden.  And  such  &  union  in  spirit 
was  never  before  seen  in  tbe  oolonies,  nor  was  tlicre  ever 
snch  universal  joy,  as  upon  the  dcws  of  our  deliveninoe 
from  tliat  wbich  might  have  proved  n  yoke  the  most 
grievous  that  was  ever  Inid  npon  our  necks.  It  afiected 
iu  all  beans  the  lively  perceptions  of  pleasure,  filling  our 
months  with  laughter.  No  man  appeared  without  a  smile 
in  his  countenance.  Xo  one  met  bis  tHend  but  he  bid 
him  joy.  That  was  our  united  song  of  praise.  "Thou  hast 
turned  for  us  our  mourning  into  danoing ;  thou  hast  pat 
off  our  sockclotb,  and  girded  us  with  glaitnees.  Our 
glory  [our  tongue]  shall  sing  praise  to  thee,  ami  not  be 
silent :  O  Lord  our  God !  we  will  give  thanks  to  thea 
forever," 

Another  thing  in  this  "news"  making  it  "good,"  is,  tbe 
hopeful  prospect  it  gives  us  of  bciu} 
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lands,  not  only  for  their  own  support,  bat  to  add  extent, 
strength,  and  glory  to  the  British  crown.  And  as  it  had 
been  early  and  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  that  their 
charter  privileges  were  rights  that  had  been  dearly  paid 
for  by  a  vast  expense  of  blood,  treasure,  and  labor,^  with- 
out which  this  continent  must  have  still  remained  in  a 
wilderness  state  and  the  property  of  savages  only,  it  could 
not  but  strongly  put  in  motion  their  passion  of  grief  when 
they  were  laid  under  a  parliamentary  restraint  as  to  the 
exercise  of  that  liberty  they  esteemed  their  greatest  glory. 
It  was  eminently  this  that  filled  their  minds  with  jealousy, 
and  at  length  a  settled  fear,  lest  they  should  gradually  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery.  This  it  was 
that  gave  rise  to  the  cry,  which  became  general  throughout 
the  colonies, "  We  shall  be  made  to  serve  as  bondnser- 
vants ;  our  lives  will  be  bitter  with  hard  bondage."  Nor 
were  the  Jews  more  pleased  with  the  royal  provision  in 
their  day,  which,  under  Grod,  delivered  them  from  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  than  were  the  colonists  with  the  repeal 
of  that  act  which  had  so  greatly  alarmed  their  fears  and 
troubled  their  hearts.  It  was  to  them  as  "  life  from  the 
dead."  They  "rejoiced  and  were  glad."  And  it  gave 
strength  and  vigor  to  their  joy,  while  they  looked  upon 
this  repeal  not  merely  as  taking  off  the  grievous  restraint 
that  had  been  laid  upon  their  liberties  and  privileges,  but 
as  containing  in  it  an  intention  of  continued  indulgence' 

1  Tbete  yaiioiu  considerations  wore  set  fbrth  at  length  in  ttaiemeni$  of 
the  services  and  expenses  of  the  colonies,  which  were  sent  to  England  to 
ftamish  the  colonial  agents  with  arguments  why  the  colonies  should  not 
be  taxed.  —  Ed. 

*  The  colonists  claimed  the  repeal  as  matter  of  right,  and  not  of  faror. 
The  English  merchants  urged  It  os  a  commercial  necessity,  and  the  politi- 
cians dared  not  do  less.  Hutchinson  says :  "  The  act  which  accompanied 
it,  with  the  title  of  '  Securing  the  Dependency  of  the  Ckilonies/  caused 
no  alloy  of  the  Joy,  and  was  considered  as  mere  naked  form."—  Ed. 
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Thongh  our  civil  joy  lias  been  c^tprossed  in  a  decent, 
orderly  way,  it  woulil  be  bill  a  poor,  pitjful  tbing  sboald 
we  rcHt  here,  and  not  make  our  religious,  grateful  acknowl- 
cilgmcnts  to  the  Supreme  Ruler'  of  the  world,  to  whose 
superintending  providence  it  is  principally  to  be  ascribed 
that  we  have  had  "given  lis  so  great  deliverance."  What- 
ever were  the  lueansi  or  instninients  in  ortler  to  this,  that 
glorious  Being,  whose  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  and  whose 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  had  the  ehief  hand  herein.     He 

I  IT  there  be  [n  our  early  bktoricaJ  lilerelnre  tiny  one  "ftnlure  more 
Mron<;ly  marked  tbaa  the  re»t,  It  is  ihia  universal  reco^llion  ot  Cod  [n 
all  our  afTulrs;  anrl  Wfuhingtun  was  not  more  trui;  tu  liimself  iban  to  tbe 
Epirii  of  his  countir,  nhkb,  of  nil  men.  he  best  nniter^luod,  when,  In  hh 
inuugursl  address  as  I'rasidcDt  or  the  CdIici]  States,  April  30,  ITS),  be 
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sat  at  the  helm,  and  so  governed  all  things  relative  to  it 
as  to  bring  it  to  this  happy  issue.  It  was  under  his  all- 
wise,  overruling  influence  that  a  spirit  was  raised  in  all  the 
colonies  nobly  to  assert  their  fi*eedom  as  men  and  English- 
born  subjects — a  spirit  which,  in  the  course  of  its  operation, 
was  highly  serviceable,  not  by  any  irregularities  it  might 
be  the  occasion  of  (in  this  imperfect  state  they  will,  more 
or  less,  mix  themselves  with  everything  great  and  good), 
but  by  its  manly  efforts,  setting  forth  the  reasons  they 
had  for  complaint  in  a  fair,  just,  and  strongly  convincing 
light,  hereby  awakening  the  attention  of  Great  Britain, 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
there,  and  engaging  them,  for  their  own  interest  as  well 
as  that  of  America,  to  exert  themselves  in  all  reasonable 
ways  to  help  us.  It  was  under  the  same  all-governing 
influence  that  the  late  ministry,  full  of  projections^  tending 
to  the  hurt  of  these  colonies,  was  so  seasonably  changed 
into  the  present  patriotic  one,'  which  is  happily  disposed, 
in  all  the  methods  of  wisdom,  to  promote  our  welfare.  It 
was  under  the  same  influence  still  that  so  many  friends 
of  eminent  character  were  raised  up  and  spirited  to  appear 
advocates  on  our  behalf  and  plead  our  cause  with  irresist- 
ible force.  It  was  under  this  same  influence,  also,  that 
the  heart  of  our  king  and  the  British  Parliament  were 
so  turned  in  favor  to  us  as  to  reverse  that  decree  which, 
had  it  been  established,  would  have  thrown  this  whole 
continent,  if  not  the  nation  itself,  into  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion.    In  short,  it  was  ultimately  owing  to 

1  Ecclesiastical  and  civil.  —  £d. 

«"The  Rockingham  Administration"  (July  10,  1765— Jnly  30,  1766), 
in  October,  had  had  "  letters  fh)m  all  parts  of  America  that  a  conflajpii- 
tion  blazed  out  at  once  in  North  America —  a  universal  disobedience  and 
open  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act;"  and  because  it  "raised  a  flame  in 
America,"  says  Burke,  "  for  reasons  political,  not  commercial,"  it  was 
repealed.    Thus  the  Grenville  policy  was  abandoned  for  the  time.  —  £d. 
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this  iiifliicnoe  of  ihc  Go<l  of  Heaven  tliat  tlic  thoughts  tl*^ 
views,  the  purjioses,  the  speeches,  tlm  writings,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  this  great 
affair  were  so  overruled  to  bring  into  eSect  the  de^iircd 
happy  event.' 

Aad  shall  we  not  make  all  due  acknowledgments  to 
the  great  Sovereign  of  the  world  on  this  joyful  occasion  ? 
Let  us,  my  brethren,  take  care  that  our  bearts  he  suitably 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  bonds  we  are  under  to  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  ;  and  lot  uh  eapress  the  joy  and  grat- 
itude of  our  hearts  by  gi-eatly  praising  him  for  the  great' 
ness  of  hid  goodness  in  thus  scHttcriag  our  fears,  removing 
Away  our  burdens,  and  continuing  na  in  the  enjoyment  of 
our  most  highly  valued  liberties  and  privileges.  And  let 
ua  not  only  praise  him  with  our  lips,  rendering  thanks  to 
hia  holy  name,  but  let  ns  honor  him  by  a  well-ordered 
"Bcbold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sac 
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is  better  than  wbp]e  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices."  Ac- 
tions speak  much  louder  than  words.  In  vain  shall  we 
pretend  that  we  are  joyful  in  God,  or  thankful  to  him,  if  it 
is  not  our  endeavor,  as  we  have  been  taught  by  the  grace 
of  Gk)d,  which  has  appeared  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  to 
^  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world;"  doing  all 
things  whatsoever  it  has  pleased  God  to  command  us. 

And  as  he  has  particularly  enjoined  it  on  us  to  be 
"  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  ordained  by  him  to  be  his 
ministers  for  good,**  we  cannot,  upon  this  occasion,  more 
properly  express  our  gratitude  to  him  than  by  approving 
ourselves  dutiful  and  loyal  to  the  gracious  king  whom  he  has 
placed  over  us.  Not  that  we  can  be  justly  taxed  with  the 
want  of  love  or  subjection  to  the  British  throne.  We  may 
have  been  abused  by  false  and  injurious  representations 
upon  this  head  ;  but  King  George  the  Third  has  no  sub- 
jects—  not  within  the  realm  of  England  itself — that  are 
more  strongly  attached  to  his  person  and  family,  that  bear 
a  more  sincere  and  ardent  affection  towards  him,  or  that 
would  exert  themselves  with  more  life  and  spirit  in  de- 
fence of  his  crown  and  dignity.  But  it  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, at  this  time,^  be  seasonable  to  stir  up  your  minds  by 


1  In  hU  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1766,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin answered  to  tiie  question,  **  Wtiat  was  the  temper  of  America  towards 
Great  Britain  before  the  yecar  1763?  "—  **  The  best  in  the  world.  They  sub- 
mitted willingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in  all  thehr 
courts,  obedience  to  acts  of  Parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are  in 
the  several  old  provinces,  they  cost  yon  nothing  in  forts,  citadels,  garri- 
sons, or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  They  were  governed  by  this 
country  at  the  expense  of  only  a  little  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  They  were 
led  by  a  thread.  They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great 
Britain,  —  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  manners,  —  and  even  a  fondness 
for  its  fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain 
%ere  always  treated  with  particular  regard;  to  be  an  Old  England  man 
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putting  yon  in  remembranoe  of  your  duty  to  "  pray  for 
kings,  an<i  all  that  are  in  subordinate  authoiity  under 
tbem,"  and  to  "  honor  and  obey  them  in  the  Lord."  And 
if  we  should  take  occasion,  from  tbe  gre^it  lenity  and  con- 
descending goodness  of  those  who  are  euprcme  in  author- 
ity over  ns,  Dot  to  "despise  govemineDt,'"  not  to  "speak 
evil  of  dignities,"  not  to  go  into  any  method  of  oneeemly, 
disorderly  conduct,  bnt  to  "  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  IiTes 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty," —  every  man  moving  in  his 
own  proper  sphere,  and  taking  due  care  to  "  render  nnto 
Ciesar  the  things  that  arc  Ciesar's,  and  to  God  the  tbings 
that  are  God's,"  —  we  sbonld  honor  ourselves,  answer  the 
expectations  of  those  who  have  dealt  tbns  favorably  with 
us,  and,  what  is  more,  we  efaoald  express  a  becoming  regard 
to  the  goreming  pleasure  of  Almighty  God. 

It  would  also  be  a  suitable  return  of  gratitude  to  God 
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be  never  mentioned  but  with  honor,  as  the  savionr,  under 
God,  and  the  two  kings  who  made  him  their  prime  minis- 
ter, both  of  the  nation  and  these  colonies,  not  only  from 
the  power  of  France,  but  from  that  which  is  much  worse, 
a  state  of  slavery,  under  the  appellation  of  Englishmen. 
May  his  memory  be  blessed !  May  his  great  services  for 
his  king,  the  nation,  and  these  colonies,  be  had  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance ! 


home  and  contempt  abroad  "  (Address  of  City  of  London),  the  great  Whig 
statesman  gradoasly  accepted  the  seals  of  gOTemmcnt,  and  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  most  glorions  period  of  English  history  since  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  BeTolntion  of  1688.  America  r^oiced, 
and  her  blood  and  her  treasure  flowed  A'eely.  She  saw  the  French  navy 
annihilated,  and  the  British  flag  wave  at  Louisburg,  Niagara,  Ticon- 
deroga,  Crown  Point,  Quebec,  and  all  Canada.  "  Mr.  Pitt  left  the  thirteen 
British  colonies  in  North  America  in  perfect  security  and  happiness,  every 
inhabitant  there  glowing  with  the  warmest  affection  to  the  parent  country. 
At  home  all  was  animation  and  industry.  Riches  and  glory  flowed  in 
from  every  quarter."  —  Almon.  George  11.  died,  in  extreme  age,  October 
25,  1700;  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  IIL,  with  not  a  drop  of  Eng- 
lish blood  in  his  veins;  a  very  Stuart  in  principle.  He  was  a  youth  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  primate 
Seeker,  who  aspired  to  be  his  counsellor  as  well  as  his  spiritual  director. 
Seeker  was  the  very  one  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mayhew  in  the 
controversy  about  the  society  for  propagating  the  hierarchy  "  in  foreign 
parts;"  "and,"  said  the  pious  Dean  Swift,  "whoever  has  a  true  value 
for  church  and  state,  should  avoid  "  Whigism.  Pitt  resigned  the  seals  of 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  5th  of  October,  1761.  He  opposed  with  his 
might  the  proceedings  against  America.  The  peculiarly  impressive  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death.  May  11th,  1778,  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  his 
zeal  and  energy  in  our  behalf,  are  familiar  to  all  by  the  celebrated  picture 
of  the  "  Death  of  Chatham,"  —  the  piece  which  established  the  fame  of 
the  eminent  Bostonian,  Copley,  whose  'son.  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  yet  lives, 
one  of  the  most  venerable  and  eloquent  members  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  PIttsfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  many  other 
towns,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  national  gratitude,  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  legislative  addresses,  by  monuments,  and  by  every  mode  of 
public  and  private  regard.  He  died  poor — "  stained  by  no  vice,  sullied  by 
no  meanaess."  —  Ed. 
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To  conclude :  Let  ns  be  ambitions  to  make  it  evideut, 
by  the  manner  of  our  conduct,  that  we  are  good  sabject* 
and  good  Christians,  So  shall  we  in  the  best  way  express 
the  grateful  sense  we  have  of  oar  obligations  to  that  glo- 
rious Being,  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  whose  presi- 
dency over  all  human  aifaira  it  is  principally  owing  that 
the  great  object  of  our  fear  and  anxious  concern  baa  been 
so  happily  removed.  And  may  it  ever  be  our  care  to 
behave  towards  him  so  as  that  he  may  appear  on  our  be- 
half in  every  time  of  danger  and  difficulty,  guard  ob 
against  evil,  and  continue  to  us  all  our  enjoyments,  both 
civil  and  religions.  And  may  they  be  transmitted  from  as 
to  our  children,  and  to  children's  Gbtldren,  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  the  moon  shall  endure.     Amsht. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFATORY  NOTE. 

▲  GLANCE  AT  THE  CUBRENT  OF  EVERTS  FBOH  THE  DATE  OF  DB. 
CHAUNCT'S  BEBMON  TO  THAT  OF  MB.  COOKE,  17m 


The  happiness  of  America,  on  the  refits^  of  the  Stamp  Act,  was  as 
transient  as  the  existence  of  the  ministry  which  effected  it;  and  the  oat- 
bnrst  of  joy,  of  which  Dr.  Chaoncy's  sermon  was  but  a  single  note/ by 
the  contrast,  presents  in  deeper  gloom  the  succeeding  woe.  Excessive 
Jealoosy  of  ministerial  control  —  a  desire  of  personal  "  inflnenoe  "  —  was 
a  source  of  misery  to  George  HI.,  and  of  calamity  to  the  nation.  He  set- 
tled questions  of  state  on  personal,  not  on  national  grounds.  Thus,  in 
the  midst  of  the  American  war,  he  declared  respecting  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
administration  had  been  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  his  grandfather,  George 
II.,  "No  advantage  to  my  country,  nor  personal  danger  to  myself,  can  make 
me  address  myself  to  Lord  Chatham,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  opposi- 
tion. Honestly,  I  would  rather  lose  the  crown  I  now  wear  than  bear  the 
ignomhiy  of  possessing  it  under  their  shackles."  His  letters  to  Lord 
North  show  that  the  war  was  Mm  war;  and  he  said  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  his 
presentition  as  first  minister  plenipotentiary  fh>m  the  United  States,  "  I 
have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  I  thought  mytdf  bound 
to  do." 

He  nerer  could  forget  his  mother's  early  precept:  "  George,  be  king  I " 
and  so  capricious  was  he,  that "  the  question  at  last  was,"  said  Burke, 
"  not  who  could  do  the  public  business  best,  but  who  would  undertake  to 
do  it  at  all."  During  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign  there  were  six  succes- 
sive administrations.  The  Rockingham  Administration,  which  repealed 
the  Stamp  Act,  March  ISth,  1766,  lasted  only  one  year  and  twenty  days. 
When  Chatham,  the  great  friend  of  America,  consented  to  form  a  new 
ministry,  he  had  to  fVame  it  of  such  discordant  materials,  that  during  his 
absence,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  "  as  if  it  were  to  insult  him,"  says  Mr. 
Knight,  "  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  and  even  long  l>efore  the  close  of  the 
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first  swaion  or  his  aJiniiiislnillon,  vhen  CTerytfalnf  was  poblicly  trans- 
HctHtl,  aod  with  great  panwtc,  in  hi»  nnint',  ihey  maile  an  act  ilcciuriug  It 
higlilj  joat  and  expedient  to  raise  a  ravennc  in  AmoricB."  "  Ho  mailo  ui 
■dminlstntion  no  chcrkerod  mid  spcckletl;  he  put  together  a  piece  of 
joltieiy  so  crossly  indeorcd  And  wbiniGicallj  dovotaUed;  u.  obinel  bo  viui- 
ODsIf  inlalil;  saeh  a  piece  or  dlvcrBJIied  mosaic;  sQcli  a  teisellaled  pare- 
menl  without  cemeDt,  —  hero  a  bit  or  black  atoDe,Bad  there  &  bil  of  while; 
pnlrion  and  coartiers,  king'a  friends  and  repul>licnDS,  Whigs  and  Tories, 
trcacberons  fViends  and  open  enemies,  —  that  it  won  itideed  n  Terf  cnrioni 
sboiT,  but  atlcrly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  ntand  on.  .  .  .  Wbcn 
bli  face  was  hid  but  for  a  momcDI,  his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea, 
without  chart  or  compass." ' 

The  Act  of  June  3^b,  1767,  imposing  dotiea  to  be  paid  by  ibe  cokmbia 
on  paper,  gloss,  painters'  colors,  and  toof,  and  outhoHiing  the  appoint' 
meni  of  on  Indeflniio  namber  of  iiresponslble  offlcers,  with  anlimiled 
■olariee,  to  be  paid  by  the  colonies,  again  put  America  In  an  uproar. 
Daring  the  period  to  tlnrch,  1770,  eveiy  proceeding  of  tbo  British  (Wvem- 
mcnt,  in  Council  or  in  Parliament,  scrve<i  only  to  CMispcnile  Ibo  Amcr- 
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are  not  represented  in  the  British  Pariiament,  his  Mf^esty's  Commons  in 
Britain,  by  tho^e  acts,  grant  their  property  withoat  their  consent.    .    .    . 

"  They  have  also  submitted  to  consideration,  whether  any  people  can  be 
said  to  enjoy  any  degree  of  Areedom,  if  the  crown,  in  addition  to  its  un- 
doubted authority  of  constituting  a  governor,  should  appoint  him  such  a 
stipend  as  it  may  judge  proper,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  at 
their  expense;  and  whether,  while  the  judges  of  the  land,  and  other  ciril 
officers,  hold  not  their  commissions  during  good  behavior,  their  having 
salaries  appointed  for  them  by  the  crown,  independent  of  the  people, 
hath  not  a  tendency  to  subvert  the  principles  of  equity,  and  endanger  the 
happiness  and  security  of  the  subject. 

"  They  take  notice  of  the  hardships  of  the  act  for  preventing  mutiny 
and  desertion," — passed  at  the  same  session  with  the  repealed  Stamp  Act, 
— "  which  requires  the  Governor  and  Council  to  provide  fbr  the  king's 
marching  troops,  and  the  people  to  pay  the  expenses;  and  also  the  com- 
mission of  the  gentlemen  appointed  commissioners  of  the  customs,  to 
reside  in  America,  which  authorizes  them  to  make  as  many  appointments 
as  they  think  flt>  and  to  pay  the  appointees  what  sum  they  please,  for 
whose  mal-conduct  they  are  not  accountable;  (torn  whence  it  may  hap- 
pen that  officers  of  the  crown  may  be  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  people."  ^ 

Lord  Hillsborough  thought  this  circular  "  unfair,"  and,  on  the  22d  of 
AprO,  wrote  to  Governor  Bernard  "  to  require  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  his  Hi^esty's  name  to  rescind  .  .  .  that  rash  and  hasty 
proceeding."  In  June,  Governor  Bernard  delivered  this  message,  and  the 
House  absolutely  declined  the  proposal;  for  "  we  should  stand  selAcon- 
demned  as  unworthy  the  name  of  British  subjects,  descendid  fh>m  British 
ancestors,  intimately  allied  and  connected  in  interest  and  inclination  with 
our  fellow-subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  We  take  it 
to  be  the  native,  inherent,  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  subject,  jointly  or 
severally,  to  petition  the  king  for  the  redress  of  grievances;  .  .  .  and 
if  the  votes  of  the  House  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  direction  of  a  mhiis- 
ter,  we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  resemblance  of  liberty.   We  have  now  only 


1  Mr.  Knight, "  Popular  History  of  England,"  vol.  vi.  810,  quotes  an  author- 
ity, that  "In  1768  America  had  been  called  'the  hospiUl  of  England;'  the 
places  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  being  filled  *  with  broken  members  of  Parliament, 
of  bad,  if  any,  principles;  valets  de  ohambre,  eleetioneering  ■coundreU,  and 
even  livery  servants.' " 
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to  Worm  yva  thai  (hi*  Homc  kw  toMd  wol  «>  rmaud,  mad  that  en  « 
direioD  on  ihe  qncsikm  Utae  wm  iiiii«T-tin>  aayt  and  eeveBieea  Tca* ; " 
and  wc  than  pctttioD  the  king  lo  remade  Ur.  Bonard  rrom  the  gannt- 
nwot  of  Ihi*  pfVTiiiae.  Tbi  gmcnor  dittolnd  iIm  Le^ulamra  (he  aext 
daj,  actonUng  to  the  rojal  imavctioaa.  Setetal  oUtei  colonial  aHoni- 
Mte  woe  dkHrind  tor  (be  faB*  raaaoD. 

Foot  Aooaaad  Britiih  traopawcnMtU  loBoatoD  this  jrcar— 17CS — Ht 
mid  is  the  o^leciloti  of  [be  dndei;  bol  the  amam-bOBie  officvn  Bed  to  Ite 
onle  for  ■afei}'.  and  the  coUector't  boat  was  dnwscd  thnw^  iba  turn* 
and  bnrnl  on  the  inmmoii.  Now  wrae  breatind  inlo  lift  reaolvca,  pad- 
tioiu.  fToteta,  (taie-pspen,  politi<sI  u««tl«e*,  that,  for  Tigor  of  thoogU 
sod  itrragth  and  oleeaoce  of  ci^mnkni,  tor  profonnd  inqniiy  Into 
gotemnienlal  priodplea  and  learning,  acrarate  and  cvceot  rearming. 
Bad  Ifae  nableil  Iotb  of  liberty,  moat  foreTcr  remain  onsiirpasMil.  and 
wbioli  drove  the  British  goremmeal  to  the  laK,  if  not  the  iiti\y  srpiment 
of  deipoljsni  —  forro.  Tbwe  — among  the  ricbesi  lcc»ci™  ever  left  bj 
"Sonj  of  Libeny"  to  their  cbililren~dcnion(traie  the  inlenilir  of  the 
■tmg)^,  Ihcb  hi|;h  and  hoir  principles,  tbe  Terror  of  eooI.  the  indiiinitablc 
licli,  fooaecrated  b?  an  nnccajing  rocognition  of  Gon 
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remoTal  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  forces  by  sea  and  land  out  of  this  port 
and  the  gates  of  this  city,  daring  the  session  of  said  Assembly."  The 
govemor's  answer  was :  "  I  have  no  authority  over  his  M^|esty's  ships 
in  this  port,  or  his  troops  in  this  town;  nor  can  I  give  kay  orders  for 
the  removal  of  the  same." 

On  the  15th  of  July,  in  answer  to  two  petulant  messages  from  Governor 
Bernard,  whether  they  woold  provide,  according  to  act  of  Parliament, 
for  the  king's  troops,  the  Hoose  "  evinced  to  the  whole  world  and  to 
all  posterity"  their  idea  "of  the  indefatigable  pains  of  his  Excellency, 
and  a  few  interested  persons,  to  procure  and  keep  up  a  standing  force 
here,  by  sea  and  land,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  under  the  mere 
pretence  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  force  to  aid  the  civil  authority.  .  .  . 
The  whole  continent  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  distressed  with 
what  are  called  acts  for  imposing  taxes  on  the  colonists,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue;  and  that  without  their  consent,  in  person 

or  by  representative In  strictness,  all  those  acts  may  be  rather 

called  acts  for  raising  a  tribute  in  America,  for  the  farther  purposes  of 
dissipation  among  placemen  and  pensioners.  .  .  .  But  of  all  the  new 
regulations,  the  Stamp  Act  not  excepted,  this  under  consideration  is 
the  most  excessively  unreasonable.  For,  in  effect,  the  yet  tree  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tree  assemblies  of  North  America  are  called  upon 
to  repay,  of  their  own  and  their  constituents'  money,  such  sum  or  sums 
as  persons,  over  whom  they  can  have  no  check  or  control,  may  be 
pleased  to  expendl  .  .  .  therefore,  ....  toe  shall  never  make 
provision  for  ihepurpoees  in  your  several  messages  above  mentioned." 

Governor  Bernard  was  rewarded,  March  20th,  by  a  royal  bauble,  —  a 
baronetcy,— and,  having  prorogued  the  General  Court,  ]bfy  15th,  to 
January  10th,  at  Boston,  he  saUed,  August  1st,  for  England,  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson,  who  was 
no  less  obsequious  to  the  crown,  and  faithless  and  ungrateftil  to  his  native 
land. 

The  unanimity  of  the  colonies  gained  strength;  for  the  cause  of  one  was 
the  cause  of  all.  On  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  there  was  a  collision  of  the 
soldiers  and  citizens,  —  "  the  horrid  massacre," —  the  anniversary  of  which 
was  made  very  serviceable  to  the  patriot  cause.  Hutchinson,  alarmed  by 
the  intense  public  excitement,  convened  the  Council  ;i  at  the  same  time 

1  The  elder  Adams,  in  his  aocoaiit  of  this  soene,  his  left  to  us  a  pictore  of  the 
Conncil  Chamber,  which  remained  m  it  wts  when  Otis  there  argued  against  the 
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tbe  people  ihningcd  lo  Fnncnil  Hall,  naii,  ihrougL  a  coiumitlce,  dedared 
to  the  Governor  aud  Council  ilmt  "  nothing  tim  rntionolly  be  expected 
to  nxlaat  the  peace  of  llie  town,  and  prcvcnl  blooil  aiiU  cjiniage,  bat  lh« 
Immediiteremoval  of  tbe  troopa."  GoroinorUaicUiuoDeud:  "Xothlnfc 
aball  erer  Initacc  mo  to  order  the  troopi  ont  of  town;"  but  Mr.  S«crelai7 
OliTUr  Kbiipcrcd:  "Ton  miut  either  compi;  or  determine  to  Icava  tbo 
prOTJnce."  This  nonld  have  beeo  an  end  to  "  bjj  UoDor'6"  advsnceiucDt. 
The  troap§  nere  rcmoxed  to  the  castle. 

In  eomplisnce  wUli  the  mandate  of  Ibe  mEnieier,  Governor  HulcUn^iii 
farther  prorogued  the  Gcnoial  Coort,  to  meet  at  Cambridge,  March  IStb, 
iDitoad  of  at  Its  ancient  scat  at  Boston.  Tbc7  remonatnted,  and  Hult^b- 
insoa  answered :  "  I  most  consider  mycclf,  at  a  Eerrant  of  the  king,  to  b« 
goTemed"— solely —  "by  what  nppean  to  bo  bit  UiijeBty's  pleainre." 
Man;  mesaases  and  gpocchea  were  exchaugcd;  and  on  Ma;  SQlb  tb« 
House,  befoie  electing  the  CooDcil,  entered  on  its  journal  a  proletl  agkinat 
Iti  Kseion  at  Cambridge  being  drawn  Into  precedent. 

Boston,  In  the  iDstrudioos  to  bee  representatives  In  this  conn,  de- 
noDocea  the  doctrine!  of  the  mlalstiy  as  "political  solecisms,  which  mar 
take  root  and  spring  Dp  nnder  the  meridian  of  modem  Rome;  but  wo 
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Bach  were  tcmie  of  the  leading:  events  after  Dr.  Chaancy's  sermon  in 
1766,  and  snch  the  condition  and  spirit  of  the  times  when  Dr.  Cook 
preached  the  "  Election  Sermon"  of  1770,  —  a  discoorse  that  most  hare 
**  oome  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms." 

The  preacher,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1735,  then 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  was  "  a  man  of  science,  of  a  social 
disposition,  distinguished  by  his  good  sense  and  prudence,  and  a  faithftil 
servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  ^  He  died  June  4, 1783,  aged  74. 

The  spirit  and  formula  of  legislative  action  on  "  election-day,"  in  the 
revolutionary  period,  appear  in  the  following  contemporary  account: 

"  Boston,  May  31,  1770.  Wednesday  being  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Day  appointed  by  the  Royal  Charter  for  the  Election  of  Councillors  for 
this  Province,  the  Great  and  General  Court  or  Assembly  met  at  Harvard 
College,  in  Cambridge,  at  Nine  o'cIocIl  in  the  Morning;  when  the  usual 
Oaths  were  administered  to  the  Gentlemen,  who  were  returned  to  serve  as 
Members  of  the  Honorable  House  of  Representatives,  who  also  subscribed 
to  the  Declaration:— The  House  then  made  Choice  of  Mr.  BamveJs 
Adams  for  their  Clerk ;  after  which  they  chose  the  Hon.  Tboicas 
CusHiKO,  Esq.,  their  Speaker. 

"About  Ten  o'clock  EUs  Honor  the  lientenant-Govemor,  being  escorted 
by  the  Troop  of  Guards  ftom  his  Seat  at  Milton,  arrived  at  Harvard 
College,  and  being  in  the  Chair,  a  Committee  of  the  House  presented  the 
Speaker  elect  to  His  Honor,  who  afterwards  sent  a  Message  in  Writing, 
agreeable  to  the  Royal  Explanatory  Charter,  that  he  a^roved  of  thehr 
Choice.  The  Honse  then  chose  a  Committee  to  remonstrate  to  His  Honor 
the  Galling  of  the  Assembly  at  that  Place.  ^ 

"  At  Eleven  o'clock  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  aoeRBpanied  by 
the  Honorable  His  Mi^esty's  Council,  the  Honorable  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  a  Number  of  other  Gentlemen,  preceded  by  the  first  Company 
in  Cambridge  of  the  Regiment  of  Militia,  commanded  by  the  Honorable 
Brigadier  Brattle,  went  in  Procession  to  the  Meeting-Honse,  where  s 
Sermon  suitable  to  the  Occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev'd  Mr.  Samuxl 
Cooks,  of  Cambridge,  firom  these  words:  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  4.  The  Ocd 
qf  Itrad  §aid,  ike  Bock  qf  Israd  ipake  to  me.  He  thai  nOeth  over  man  muai 
be  Jutt,  ruKng  in  the  fear  of  Ood,  etc.  After  Divine  Service  the  Procession 
returned  to  Harvard-Hall,  where  an  Entertainment  was  provided. 

"  Previous  to  the  choice  of  Councillors,  —  in  the  afternoon,  —  Letters 
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were  rend  tmm  the  Hon.  BsNJiiMtx  Likcolk,  Esq.;  the  Hon.  Jomi 
Hill,  Etu).;  the  Hon.  GmiLiai.  Bkadfobd.  Esq.;  resigning  tbelr  SeoU 
BE  ihc  Council  Board,  on  acconnt  of  Ihrir  Age  and  Bodily  InillsptMitlon. 
"The  foUowlui*  genllemcn  were  elected  CoDDcillorG  for  the  <ii«nlng 

Fur  the  Ime  Colonj  of  Mahsachl'Sette  Bat. 
The  Bono  R ABLE 
Saul-el  Dakforth,  Esq.;  Jaheb  Pitts,  Esq.j 


Isaac  ROTALL,  Esq.; 

Samdil  Deiteb.  Esq.; 

JoHS  Ehtisg,E«i.; 

.IokepiiGerribh.  E*q.; 

WlLLIAll  BnATTLE,  EkJ.J 

TiioKAB  Sahiiehb,  Esq.; 

Jameb  BowDois,  Esq.; 

Joh^^Hancocs,  Esq.; 

Thomas  UrDSARD,  F^.; 

AbtemasWabu,  Esq.; 

Uarbisos  GiiAT,Esq.; 

Benja.  Greek  LEAP,  Esq 

James  EcssELL,  Esq.; 

t  JosnuA  HEN-eaAW,  Esq.; 

EoiALi. Tiler,  Esq.; 

Stefhen  ILall,  Eeq. 

For  the  lato  Colony  of 

Pltkouth. 

James  Otis,  Esq.; 

Jerathmekl  Bowers,  Ei 

DISCOURSE  III. 


AN  ELECTION  SERMON. 


HZ  THAT  BXTLETR  OTXR  MEN  MUST  BS  JUST,  BULIVO  TV  THE  FXAR  OF  OOD. 
AXD  HX  SHALL  BX  AS  THX  LIGHT  OF  THB  XORMINO  WHBIT  TBK  SUN  BI8BTH, 
XVKN  A  XOBNINO  WITHOUT  CLOUDS:  AS  THB  TXNDXR  OEASS  8PBINGINO 
OUT  OF  THB  XABTH  BY  CLBAB  SHINING  AFTBE  BAIN.  —2  Sam.  XXiU.  8,  4. 

The  solemn  introduction  to  the  words  now  read,  re- 
spectable hearers,  is  manifestly  designed  to  engage  your 
attention  and  regard,  as  given  by  inspiration  from  God, 
and  as  containing  the  last,  the  dying  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  earthly  rulers,  whoj  by  ruling  in  the 
fear  of  God,  had  served  his  generation  according  to  the 
divine  will.  Transporting  reflection  I  when  his  flesh  and 
his  heart  failed,  and  his  glory  was  consigned  to  dust. 

From  this  and  many  other  passages  in  the  sacred  ora- 
cles, it  is  evident  that  the  Supreme  Ruler,  though  he  has 
directed  to  no  particular  mode  of  civil  government,  yet 
allows  and  approves  of  the  establishment  of  it  among 
men. 

The  ends  of  civil  government,  in  divine  revelation,  are 
clearly  pointed  out,  the  character  of  rulers  described,  and 
the  duty  of  subjects  asserted  and  explained ;  and  in  this 
view  civil  government  may  be  considered  as  an  ordinance 
of  God,  and,  when  justly  exercised,  greatly  subservient  to 
the  glorious  purposes  of  divine  providence  and  grace : 
but  the  particular  form  is  left  to  the  choice  and  determi- 
nation of  mankind. 

14 
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Iq  a  pore  state  of  nature.  goTemment  is  in  »  great 
measnrc  uDncoessarj.  Private  propertv  in  that  !.tate  is 
ioL^oitstdenkble.  ]Uea  De«il  do  arbiter  to  determiiK  their 
rights ;  (hey  cov«t  oolf  a  b«re  support;  thdr  nock  is  bat 
the  Bdbaisteiioe'  of  a  day ;  the  uncBltiTated  deaerta  are  their 
habitJitioDS,  and  they  cxny  their  all  whh  them  in  their 
freqaent  removes.  They  are  each  one  a  lair  to  himself 
irhich,  in  genera],  is  of  force  anffidenb  for  their  security  in 
that  coarse  of  liic. 

It  is  fir  otherwise  when  mankind  are  (bnned  into  cot> 
leotive  bodies,  or  a  so<9al  state  of  Ufe.  Here,  their  fr«- 
qaent  mulnal  interconrse,  in  a  degree^  necessarily  leads 
them  to  diSVrent  apprehensions  rei^>ectiiig  their  several 
rights,  even  where  their  intentions  arc  npright.  Templa- 
tions  to  injnstice  and  violeace  increase,  and  the  occa^ooa 
of  them  tnalttply  in  proportiot)  to  the  increase  and  opu- 
ThcL 
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is  to  be  governed,  but  only  by  the  choice  or  general  con- 
sent of  the  commanity.  The  people,  the  collective  body 
only,  have  a  right,  under  God,  to  determine  who  shall  ex- 
ercise this  trust  for  the  common  interest,  and  to  fix  the 
bounds  of  their  authority;  and,  consequently,  unless  we 
admit  the  most  evident  inconsistence,  those  in  authority, 
in  the  whole  of  their  public  conduct,  are  accountable  to 
the  society  which  gave  them  their  political  existence. 
This  is  evidently  the  natural  origin  and  state  of  all  civil 
government,  the  sole  end  and  design  of  which  is,  not  to 
ennoble  a  few  and  enslave  the  multitude,  but  the  public 
benefit,  the  good  of  the  people ;  that  they  may  be  protected 
in  their  persons,  and  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their 
rights,  and  be  enabled  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty.  While  this  manifest  design  of 
civil  government,  under  whatever  form,  is  kept  in  fidl 
view,  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  rulers  and  subjects  are 
obvious,  and  the  extent  of  prerogative  and  liberty  will  be 
indisputable. 

In  a  civil  state,  that  form  is  most  eligible  which  is  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  ends  of  government  —  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  Reason  and  experience  teach  that  a 
mixed  gov^nment  is  most  conducive  to  this  end.  In  the 
present  imperfect  state,  the  whole  power  cannot  with 
safety  be  entrusted  with  a  single  person ;  nor  with  many, 
acting  jointly  in  the  same  public  capacity.  Various 
branches  of  power,  concentring  in  the  community  from 
which  they  originally  derive  their  authority,  are  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other  in  their  several  d<.partments,  and 
jointly  secure  the  common  interest.  This  may  indeed,  in 
some  instances,  retard  the  operations  of  government,  but 
will  add  dignity  to  its  deliberate  counsels  and  weight  to 
its  dictates. 

This,   after  many   dangerous    conflicts   with    arbitrary 
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power,  is  now  the  happy  connitution  of  our  parent  state. 
We  rejoice  in  the  gladness  of  our  nation.  May  no  weapon 
formed  against  it  prosper;  may  it  be  preserved  inviolate 
till  tjme  shatl  be  no  more.  This,  under  God,  has  caused 
Great  Britain  to  exalt  her  head  above  the  nations,  restored 
the  dignity  of  royal  authority,  and  rendered  our  kings 
truly  benefactors.  The  prince  npon  the  British  throne 
can  have  no  real  interest  distinct  from  his  subjects;  his 
orown  is  his  infacritauce,  his  kingdom  his  patrimony,  which 
he  must  be  disposed  to  improve  for  his  own  and  his  fam- 
ily's interest ;  his  highest  glory  is  to  rule  over  a  free  peo- 
ple and  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  The  Peers, 
who  are  lords  of  Parliament,  arc  his  hereditary  council. 
The  Commons,  elected  by  the  people,  are  considered  as 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  kingdom,  and,  while  incorrupt, 
are  a  check  upon  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.     A  con- 
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line  whioh  marks  out  the  enclosnro,  or  as  &  fitly  organized 
body  without  spirit  or  animal  life.' 

The  advantages  of  civil  government,  even  under  the 
British  form,  greatly  depend  upon  the  character  and  eon- 
duct  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  is  committed. 
When  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people  rejoice; 
but  when  the  wicked  bearetb  rule,  the  people  mourn.  The 
Most  High,  therefore,  who  is  just  in  all  his  ways,  good  to 
all,  and  whose  commands  strike  dread,  has  strictly  et^oined 
&ithfhlne88  upon  all  those  who  are  advanced  to  any  place 
of  pnblio  trust.  Rulers  of  this  character  cooperate  with 
God  ID  his  gracious  dispensations  of  providence,  and  under 
biiD  are  diffusive  blessings  to  the  people,  and  ore  com- 
pared to  the  light  of  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a 
morning  without  clouds. 

By  the  ruler  in  the  text  is  intended  not  only  the  king  as 
supreme,  but  also  every  one  in  subordinate  place  of  power 
and  trust,  whether  they  act  in  legislative  or  executive 
capacity,  or  both.  In  whatever  station  men  act  for  the 
public,  they  are  included  in  this  general  term,  and  must 
direct  their  conduct  by  the  same  upright  principle.  Jus- 
tice, as  here  expressed,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  limited 
sense,  but  as  a  general  term,  including  every  quality  neces- 
sary to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good  by  those  who 

•  Pope'*  esplanMlon  of  hli  two  celebrated  llnet,  — 

"  For  form 
Whatcu 

WM,  "that  no  fonn  of  BOTcrnment,  howerer  excellent  In  Itself,  on  be 
■nfflclent  to  make  a  people  bappf  uolees  It  be  admlnlaterod  wllb  integiitj. 
On  the  cODtTBiT,  the  beat  sort  of  Kovemment,  when  tbe  form  of  It  Is  pre- 
icrred  and  the  aJ ministration  cormpl,  la  most  ilanKcroun."  When  Ibe 
political  Inatltatlong  of  oar  fathers  cense  lo  be  animnlcd  by  their  spirft 
and  virtues,  the  fomm  onljr  will  ramnln,  monuments  of  tbclr  wisdom,  and 
not  leas  of  our  follf.—  Ed. 

14» 
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accept  tlie  cliarge  of  it.  Justice  moat  be  tempered  with 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  clemency,  otherwise  it  will  degen- 
erate into  rigor  and  oppression. 

This  solemn  charge  given  to  rulers  is  not  an  arbitrary 
injunction  imposed  by  God,  but  is  founded  in  the  most 
obvious  laws  of  nature  and  reason.  Rulers  are  appointed 
for  this  very  end  —  to  be  ministers  of  God  for  good.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  this  from  them,  and  to  require 
it,  not  as  an  act  of  grace,  but  as  their  nn  question  able  due. 
It  is  the  express  or  implicit  condition  upon  which  they  were 
chosen  and  continued  in  public  office,  that  they  attend 
continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Tlieir  time,  their  abil- 
ities, their  authority  —  by  their  acceptance  of  the  public 
trust —  are  consecrated  to  the  community,  and  cannot,  in 
justice,  be  withheld ;  tbey  are  obliged  to  seek  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  exert  all  tlieir  powers  to  promote  the 
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Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  cannot,  without  the 
greatest  impropriety  and  disloyalty  to  the  King  of  kings, 
yield  unlimited  subjection*  to  any  inferior  power,  —  men 
whom  the  Son  of  God  hath  condescended  to  ransom,  and 
dignified  their  nature  by  becoming  the  son  of  man,  —  men 
who  have  the  most  evident  right,  in  every  decent  way,  to 
represent  to  rulers  their  grievances,  and  seek  redress.  The 
people  forfeit  the  rank  they  hold  in  God's  creation  when 
they  silently  yield  this  important  point,  and  sordidly,  like 
Issachar,  crouch  under  every  burden  wantonly  laid  upon 
them.  And  rulers  greatly  tarnish  their  dignity  when  they 
attempt  to  treat  their  subjects  otherwise  than  as  their 
fellow-men,  —  men  *  who  have  reposed  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  their  fidelity,  and  to  whom  they  are  accountable 
for  their  public  conduct,  —  and,  in  a  word,  men  among 
whom  they  must,  without  distinction,  stand  before  the 
dread  tribunal  of  Heaven.  Just  rulers,  therefore,  in  making 
and  executing  the  laws  of  society,  will*  consider  who  they 
are  to  oblige,  and  accommodate  them  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  men. 

Fidelity  to  the  public  requires  that  the  laws  be  as  plain 
and  explicit  as  possible,  that  the  less  knowing  may  under- 
stand, and  not  be  ensnared  by  them,  while  the  artful  evade 
their  force.  Mysteries  of  law  and  government  may  be 
made  a  cloak  of  unrighteousness.  The  benefits  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  laws  must  extend  to  every  branch 
and  each  individual  in  society,  of  whatever  degree,  that 


1  "  Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as 
Toluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instraments  to 
make  slaves  of  the  rest "  of  the  nation.  —  Pitt.  "  We  have  coanted  the 
cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery."— 
Dec.  of  Congress,  July  6,  1775.  —  Ed. 

3  Perhaps  the  preacher  here  caught  the  eye  of  a  Hutchinson  or  an 
Oliver.  —  Ed. 
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every  man  may  cujoy  his  property,  and  pursoo  his  honost 
coarse  of  life  with  security.  The  just  ruler,  sensible  he  ia 
in  trust  for  the  jiublic,  with  an  impartial  hand  will  enpply 
the  various  officea  in  society ;  his  eye  will  be  upon  the 
faithful ;  merit  only  in  the  candidate  will  attract  his  atten- 
tion. He  will  not,  without  sufficient  reason,  multiply 
lucrative  offices  in  the  community,  which  naturally  tends 
to  introduce  idleness  and  oppression.  Justice  requires 
that  the  emoluments  of  every  oflice,  constituted  for  the  ' 
common  interest,  be  proportioned  to  their  dignity  and  the 
service  performed  for  the  public ;  parsimony,  in  this  case, 
enervates  the  force  of  government,  and  frustrates  the  most 
patriotic  measures.  A  people,  therefore,  for  tlieir  owa 
security,  must  he  supposed  willing  to  pay  tribute  to  whom 
it  is  due,  and  fi-ecly  support  tho  dignity  of  those  under 
whose  protection  they  confide.'     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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Balers  are  appointed  guardians  of  the  constitntion  in 
their  respective  stations,  and  must  confine  themselves 
within  the  limits  by  which  their  authority  is  circumscribed. 
A  free  state  will  no  longer  continue  so  than  while  the  oon- 
Btitution  is  maintained  entire  in  all  its  branches  and  con- 
nections. If  the  several  members  of  the  legislative  power 
become  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  it  produceth  a 
schism  in  the  body  politic ;  and  the  effect  is  the  saol^  when 
the  executive  is  in  no  degree  under  the  control  of  the 
legislative  power,^ —  the  balance  is  destroyed,  and  the  exe- 
cution ofL  the  laws  left  to  arbitrary  will.  The  several 
branches  of  civil  power,  as  joint  pillars,  each  bearing  its 
due  proportion,  are  the  support,  and  the  only  proper  sup- 
port, of  a  political  structure  regularly  formed.  A  consti- 
tution which  cannot  support  its  own  weight  must  fall ;  it 
must  be  supposed  essentially  defective  in  its  form  or  admin- 
istration. 

Military  aid'  has  ever  been  deemed  dangerous  to  a  free 
dvil  state,  and  often  has  been  used  as  an  effectual  engine 
to  subvert  it.  Those  who,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field  of 
battle,  are  our  glory  and  defence,  from  the  experience  of 
other  nations,  will  be  thought,  in  time  of  peace,  a  very 
improper  safeguard  to  a  constitution  which  has  liberty, 
British  liberty,  for  its  basis.  When  a  people  are  in  sub- 
jection to  those  who  are  detached  from  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, under  distinct  laws  and  rules,  supported  in  idleness 
and  luxury,  armed  with  the  terrors  of  death,  under  the 
most  absolute  command,  ready  and  obliged  to  execute  the 

1  The  royal  governors  declared  themselveB  absolutely  bound  by  tbebr 
ministerial  instructions.  —  Ed. 

>  The  partisans  of  despotism  —  Bernard,  Hutchinson,  Oliver,  and  others 
—  had  induced  the  crown  to  send  troops,  foreign  troops,  to  enforce  foreign 
laws,  to  dragoon  the  "  subjects  "  into  obedience,  in  violation  of  the  charter 
and  of  the  English  constimtlon.  — Ed. 
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most  ilaring  orders 
sequeuce  ? 


hat  QiuGt,  what  has  been  the  cou- 
luler  anoa  silent  leges. 


Justice  also  rcqoires  of  rulers,  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity, that  they  attend  to  the  operation  of  their  own  acts, 
and  repeal'  whatever  lawB,  upon  an  impartial  review,  they 
find  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  God,  the  rights  of 
men,  and  the  general  benefit  of  society.  This  the  commn- 
nity  hath  a  right  to  espect.  And  they  must  have  mis- 
taken apprehensions  of  true  dignity  who  imagine  they  can 
acquire  or  support  it  by  ]}erBisting  in  wrong  measures,  aod 
thereby  counteracting  the  sole  end  of  government.  It 
belongs  to  the  all-seeing  God  alone  absolutely  to  be  of  one 
mind.  It  is  the  glory  of  man,  in  whatever  station,  to  per- 
ceive and  coiTect  his  misUkes.  Arrogant  pretences  to 
infallibility,  in  matters  of  slate  or  religion,  represent  hnman 
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people — "Are  not  my  ways  equal?"  Knowing,  therefore, 
that  his  conduct  will  bear  the  light,'  and  his  public  char- 
acter be  established  by  being  fully  known,  he  will  rather 
encourage  than  discountenance  a  decent  freedom  of  speech, 
not  only  in  public  assemblies,  bnt  among  the  people.  This 
liberty  is  essential  to  a  free  constitutjon,  and  the  ruler's 
sorest  guide.  As  in  nature  we  best  judge  of  canses  by 
their  effects,  bo  mlcrs  hereby  will  receive  the  surest  in- 
formstioD  of  the  fitness  of  their  laws*  and  the  exactness 
of  their  execntion,  the  success  of  their  measures,  and 
whether  they  are  chargeable  with  any  mistakes  from  par- 
tial  evidence  or  human  frailty,  and  whether  all  acting 
ander  them,  in  any  subordinate  place,  express  the  fidelity 
becoming  their  office.  This  decent  liberty  the  just  ruler 
will  consider  not  as  his  grant,  but  a  right  inherent  in  the 
people,  without  which  their  obedience  is  rendered  merely 
pasdve;  and  though,  possibly,  nnder  a  just  administra- 
tion, it  may  degenerate  into  licentiousness,  which  in  its 
extreme  is  snbveiuve  of  all  govemmeot,  yet  the  history 
of  past  ages  and  of  onr  nation  shows  that  the  greatest 
dangers  have  arisen  from  lawless  power.  The  body  of  a 
people  are  disposed  to  lead  qniet  and  peaceable  lives,  and 
it  is  their  highest  interest  to  support  the  govemmeDt 
nnder  which  their  quietness  is  ensured.  They  retiun  a 
reverence  for  their  superiors,  and  seldom  foresee  or  suspect 
danger  till  they  feel  their  bnrdens. 

'  Tbe  colonj'  obtained  copies  of  offldal  corretpomlcniM  with  the  BritlA 
ministry,  expoaing  the  lecmu  «nd  plot«  afcalnBt  their  IJbertle*.  Six  of 
Governor  Bernard'!  and  one  of  Geoeral  Gage's  letleis  bad  been  tent  by 
Hr.  BoUan,  the  colonial  agent,  to  the  Council,  In  AprD,  1769.  The  diido- 
toies  ennged  the  people,  and  made  the  writen  odioni.  —  Ed. 

■  In  hts  letter  to  England,  Oct.  20, 1760,  Halchlnion  wrote:  "  I  have  been 
tolerably  trofljcd  since  the  Governor'i''— Bernard  — "  departure,  no  other 
charge  being  made  against  me  In  oar  icandaloiu  newspapers  txagit  lay 
bad  prindfilm  in  mcMn  nf  girMntmaU." — Es. 
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Kulcrs  of  every  degree  are  in  a  measure  above  the  fear 
of  man,  but  are,  equally  with  others,  umier  the  reatraints 
of  the  diviue  law.  The  Almighty  has  not  divested  hba- 
self  of  his  own  absolute  authority  by  permitting  subordi- 
nate government  among  men.  He  allows  none  to  rule 
otherwise  than  under  him  and  in  bis  fear,  and  without  a 
tme  fear  of  God  justice  will  be  found  to  be  but  an  empty 
name.  Though  reason  may  in  eomo  degree  investigate 
the  relation  and  fitness  of  things,  yet  I  think  it  evident 
thai  moral  obligations  are  founded  wholly  in  a  belief  of 
God  and  his  GUperin  ten  ding  providence.  This  belief 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  brings  the  most  coDviuciog 
evidence  that  men  are  moral  agents,  obliged  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  and  evident  relation  of  things,  and  the 
rank  they  bear  in  God's  creation;  that  the  divine  will, 
however  made  known  to  them,  is  the  law  by  which  all 
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thor  wrongs.  He-koew  this  was  pleaung  to  his  God,  and, 
while  he  acted  in  his  fear,  trusted  he  woold  think  npon 
him  for  good.  This  fear  doth  not  intend  simply  a  dread 
of  the  Almighty  as  the  Supreme  Raler  and  Jadge  of  men, 
but  eapeoially  a  filial  reverence,  founded  in  esteem  and 
superlative  lore  implanted  in  the  heart.  This  will  natu- 
rally produce  a  conformity  to  God  in  his  moral  perfections, 
an  inclination  to  do  bis  will,  and  a  delight  in  those  acts  of 
beneficence  which  the  Maker  of  all  things  displays  through- 
out his  extended  creation.  This  fear  of  God  is  the  begin- 
ning and  also  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  ;  and,  though 
dominion  is  not  absolutely  founded  in  grace,  yet  »  true 
prindple  of  religion  must  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
qualification  in  a  ruler. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  teacheth  the  true  fear  of  God,  and 
marrellously  discloseth  the  plan  of  divine  government. 
In  bis  gospel,  aa  through  a  glass,  we  see  heaven  opened, 
the  mysteries  of  providence  and  grace  unveiled,  Jesna 
ritting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  whom  all  power  u 
committed,  and  coming  to  judge  the  world  in  righteoua- 
ness.  Here  is  discovered,  to  the  admiration  of  angels,  the 
joy  of  Bunts,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked,  the  government 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  founded  in  justice  and  mercy, 
which  in  his  glorious  adminiBtratiou  meet  together  in 
perfect  harmony.  The  sceptre  of  his  kingdom  is  a  right 
sceptre;  he  loveth  rigbteousuess  and  hnteth  wickedness. 
And  thongh  his  throne  is  on  high,  —  prepared  in  the 
heavens,  —  yet  he  makes  known  to  the  sons  of  men  his 
mighty  acts  and  the  glorious  m^esty  of  hia  kingdom. 
By  him  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,  even  all 
the  nobles  and  judges  of  the  earth.  His  eyes  are  upon 
the  ways  of  men.  His  voice,  which  is  full  of  majesty,  to 
earthly  potentates  is,  Be  wise  now,  0  ye  kings ;  be  in- 
■tmoted,  ye  judges  of  tbe  earth;  serve  the  Lord  with  fear, 
15 
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and  rejoice  in  your  pxaltpd  stations  witii  Enbmissive  awe; 
embrace  the  Son,  leel  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perUli  from  the 

The  Christian  temper,  wrought  in  the  heart  by  tha 
divine  Spirit,  restores  the  human  mind  to  its  primitive 
rectitude,  animates  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  directs  every 
action  to  ilB  jiroper  end,  extends  its  views  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  time,  and  raises  its  desires  to  immortal 
glory.  This  maltea  tlie  face  of  every  saint  to  sljine,  but 
renders  the  ruler,  in  his  elevated  station,  gloriously  re- 
splendent. This  commands  reverence  to  his  person, 
attention  to  Iiis  counsels,  respect  to  the  laws,  and  author- 
ity to  all  his  directions,  and  renders  an  obedient  people 
easy  and  happy  under  his  role  ;  —  which  leads  to  the  c^n- 
eiileratioQ  of  the  last  thing  suggested  in  the  toit,  vii. : 
The  glorious  effects  of  a  just  administration  of  govern- 
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Tiew  the  sare  prospect  of  un£idiDg  glory  in  the  life  to 
come;  and  in  the  present  state  he  is  not  without  his 
reward.  To  find  that  his  conduct  meets  with  publio 
approbation,  that  he  is  acceptable  to  the  multitude  of 
his  brethren,  greatly  corroborates  his  internal  evidence 
of  integrity  and  impartiality,  and  especially  of  his  ability 
for  public  action,  and  —  which  is  the  height  of  his  ambition 
in  thb  state  of  probation— enlarges  his  opportunity  of 
doing  good«  The  shouts  of  applause  —  not  from  sordid 
parasites,  but  the  grateful,  the  artless  multitude  —  the 
pions  ruler  receives  as  the  voice  of  nature—- the  voice 
of  God.  This  is  his  support  under  the  weight  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  fixes  his  dependence  upon  the  aid  of  the  Al- 
mighty, in  whose  fear  he  rules.  How  excellent  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man  are  rulers  of  this  character  I 

Truly  the  light  is  good,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
behold  the  sun.  Thus  desirable,  thus  benign,  are  wise 
and  faithful  rulers  to  a  people.  The  beautiful  allusion 
in  the  text  naturally  illustrates  this.  The  sun,  as  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  connects  the  planetai*y  worlds, 
and  retains  them  in  their  respective  orbits.  They  all 
yield  to  the  greater  force  of  his  attractive  power,  and  thus 
with  the  greatest  regularity  observe  the  laws  impressed 
upon  the  material  creation.  The  ruler  of  the  day,  as  on  a 
throne,  shining  in  his  strength,  nearly  preserves  his  station, 
and  under  the  prime  Agent  directs  all  their  motions,  im- 
parting  light  and  heat  to  his  several  attendants  and  the 
various  beings  which  the  Creator  has  placed  upon  them. 
His  refulgent  rays  dispel  the  gloomy  shades,  and  cause  the 
cheerful  light  to  arise  out  of  thick  darkness,  and  all  nature 
to  rejoice.  The  planets,  with  their  lesser  attendants,  in 
conformity  to  their  common  head,  mutually  reflect  with 
feebler  beams  their  borrowed  light  for  the  common  benefit ; 
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aod  all,  in  proportion  to  their  distance  and  gravity,  bear 
their  part  lo  support  the  balance  of  the  graud  Diacfaine. 

By  this  apposite  mutnphor'  the  divine  Spirit  baa  repre- 
sented the  character  and  extensive  beneficence  of  the 
ikithful  ruler,  who,  with  a  godUbe  ardor,  employs  his 
authority  and  infliience  to  advance  the  common  interest. 
The  righteous  Lord,  whose  countenance  behoMelh  the 
apnght,  will  snpport  and  succeed  rulers  of  this  character, 
and  it  is  an  evidence  of  bis  favor  to  a  people  when  such  are 
appointed  to  rule  over  tbem.  The  natural  effect  of  this  is 
quietness  and  peace,  as  ahovers  upon  tho  tender  grass, 
and  clear  shining  after  rain.  In  this  case  a  loyal  people 
must  be  happy,  and  fully  sensible  that  they  are  so,  while 
they  find  their  persons  in  safety,  their  liberties  preserved, 
their  property  defended,  and  their  confidence  in  their 
rulers  entire.      The  necessary  expenses '  of  the  govern- 
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Bat  the  afiairs  of  this  important  day  demand  our  more 
immediate  attention. 

With  sincere  gratitude  to  our  Almighty  Preserver,  we 
see  the  return  of  this  anniversary,  and  the  leaders  of  this 
people  assembled  —  though  not,  according  to  the  general 
desire,  in  the  city  ^  of  our  solemnities  —  to  ask  counsel  of 
God,  and,  as  we  trust,  in  the  integrity  of  their  hearts,  and 
by  the  skiifulness  of  their  hands,  to  lead  us  in  ways  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  The  season  indeed  is  dark ; 
but  God  is  our  sun  and  shield.  When  we  consider  the 
days  of  old,  and  the  years  of  ancient  time,  the  scene 
brightens,  our  hopes  revive.'  Our  fathers  trusted  in  Qod ; 
he  was  their  help  and  their  shield. 

These  ever-memorable  worthies,  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  since,  by  the  prevalence  of  spiritual  and  civil  tyranny, 
were  driven  from  their  delightful  native  land  to  seek  a 
quiet  retreat  in  these  uncultivated  ends  of  the  earth ;  and, 
however  doubtful  it  might  appear  to  them,  or  others, 
whether  the  lands  they  were  going  to  possess  were  prop- 

^  At  the  Town-Honse,  in  Boston,  from  which  nsnal  place  of  legisla- 
tion the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  king^  excluded  us.  This  show  of 
despotism,  rather  than  the  inconvenience,  is  the  real  objection  to  sitting  at 
Cambridge.  —  Ed. 

^  Here  is  a  clear  and  beaatifhl  reference  to  the  principles  and  history  of 
New  England,  and  of  "  the  glorious  Revolution "  of  1G80  —  a  reminis- 
cence very  profitable  for  Governor  Hutchinson  to  reflect  on,  and  very  sug- 
gestive to  the  Board  of  Councillors  and  House  of  Representatives  who 
hear  it,  and  to  all  people  who  may  read  it.  Scanud  Adams,  Clerk,  and 
now  "  the  most  active  member  of  the  House,"  will  see  that  it  is  published 
and  circulated.  It  suggests  precedents  for  curing  the  present  ills  in  our 
body  politic,  if  gentler  remedies,  such  as  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
prove  to  be  insufficient.  Dr.  Mayhew,  twenty  years  before  this,  considered 
in  his  pulpit "  the  extent  of  that  subjection  to  the  higher  powers  which 
is  enjoined  as  a  duty  upon  all  Christians.  Some,"  he  said,  "  have  thought 
it  warrantable  and  glorious  to  disobey  the  civil  powers  in  certain  cases, 
and  in  cases  of  very  groat  and  general  oppression,"  etc.  See  the  pasaago 
on  pages  62, 63. »  Ed. 

15* 
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erl;  under  the  English  jurisdictioo,  yet  our  anccBtors  were 
dedrous  of  retaining  a  relation  to  their  native  country, 
and  to  be  considered  as  subjects  of  the  aame  prince.  They 
left  their  native  laud  with  the  strongest  assurances  that 
they  and  their  posterity  should  eujoy  the  privileges  of 
free,  natural-bom  English  subjects,  which  they  supposed 
fully  comprehended  in  their  charter.  The  powers  of  gov- 
ernment therein  conlinaed  to  them  they  considered  aa 
including  English  liberty  in  its  tnll  extent ;  and  however 
defective  their  charter  might  be  in  form,  —  a  thing  common 
in  that  day,  —  yet  the  spirit  and  evideut  intention  of  it 
appears  to  be  then  understood.  The  reserve  therein  made, 
of  passing  no  laws  contrary  to  those  of  the  parent  state, 
was  then  considered  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of  their  full 
power,  under  that  restriction  only,  to  enact  whatever  laws 
they  should  judge  conducive  to  their  bcnefiL 
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her  distant  colonies,  as  tributaries  unjustly  subjected  to 
arbitrary  rule  by  the  dread  or  force  of  her  victorious 
arms,  but  as  sons,  arrived  to  mature  age,  entitled  to  dis- 
tinct property,  yet  connected  by  mutual  ties  of  affection 
and  interest,  and  united  under  the  common  supreme  head. 
The  New  England  charter  was  not  considered  as  an  act 
of  grace,  but  a  compact  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
first  patentees.  Our  fathers  plead  their  right  to  the  priv- 
il^e  of  it  in  their  address  ^  to  King  Charles  the  Second, 
wherein  they  say  ^  it  was  granted  to  them,  their  heirs, 
assigns,  and  associates  forever ;  not  only  the  absolute  nse 
and  propriety  of  the  tract  of  land  therein  mentioned,  but 
also  full  and  absolute  power  of  governing  all  the  people 


1  After  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  in  1660,  and  the  "  Charles  the  Mar- 
tyr "  clergy  and  coortiers  were  reinstated,  —  not  by  the  aid  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, —  the  old  Laudian  hate  of  New  England  became  rampant,  and 
we  find  abundant  letters  from  their  emissaries  to  Clarendon,  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  like,  with  a  plenty  of 
reports,  of  "  articles  of  high  misdemeanor,"  writs  of  quo  warranto,  dis- 
courses of  petty  intrigue,  and  other  spawn  of  such  creatures  as  Andros, 
Randolph,  and  Maverick.  The  Revolution  of  1689,  simultaneous  in  Old 
England  and  New  England,  blasted  their  hopes.  The  four  commissioners, 
Nichols,  Cartwrlght,  Carr,  and  Maverick,  —  any  two  or  three  of  them  to 
be  a  quorum,  —  were  commissioned  b}r  Charles  II.,  in  1664,  to  travel 
through  New  England  to  look  out  for  "the  reputation  and  credit  of 
Christian  religion,  ( I)  as  an  evidence  and  manifestation  of  our  fatherly 
affection  towards  all  our  subjects  ...  in  New  England,  .  .  .  their 
liberties  and  privileges."  ( I)  "All  complaints  and  appeals,  in  all  causes 
and  matters,  as  well  military  as  criminal  and  dvil,"  to  be  "  determined 
.  .  .  according  to  their  good  and  sound  discretions."  Thus,  by  one 
dash  of  his  pen,  "  Charles  R."  proposed  to  overthrow  every  institution  of 
government  in  New  England ;  and  his  commissioners  —  one  of  them  the 
most  active  and  malicious,  and  a  debased  and  brutal  man,  as  his  name 
then  stood  on  the  criminal  records  of  Massachusetts  —  are  simply,  "fh>m 
time  to  time,  as  they  shall  find  expedient,  to  certify  ns,  or  our  privy  coun- 
cil, of  their  actings  and  proceedings  touching  the  premises."  This  was 
one  of  the  occasions  of  the  address  to  King  Charles,  October  25, 1664.  — 
Hutchinson's  Massachusetts,  Appendix,  xv.  xvi.  —Ed. 
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of  tliis  place  by  men  chosen  from  among  themaelrPB,  and 
according  to  such  laws  as  they  ahali  from  time  to  time  see 
meet  to  muke  and  establish,  not  being  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England ;  they  paying  only  the  fifth  part  of  the 
ore  of  gold  and  silver  that  shall  be  found  here,  for  and  Jn 
respect  of  all  duties,  demands,  exactions,  and  services 
whatsoever."  And,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  powers 
given  by  the  crown  to  the  four  commissioners  sent  here 
■were  in  effect  subversive  of  their  rights  and  government, 
they  add:  "We  are  carefully  studious  of  all  dne  subjec- 
tion to  your  Majesty,  and  that  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for 
conscience'  eake."  "But  it  is  a  great  unhappiness  to  be 
reduced  to  so  hard  a  case  as  to  have  no  other  testimony 
of  our  subjection  and  loyalty  offered  us  but  this;  viz^  to 
destroy  our  own  being,  which  nature  teacheth  us  to  pre- 
serve, or  to  yield  up  our  liberties,  which  are  far  dearer  to 
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mund  Andros,  —  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten,  —  in  imi- 
tation of  his  royal  master,  in  wanton  tiiumph  trampled 
upon  all  our  laws  and  rights;  and  his  government  was 
only  tolerable  as  it  was  a  deliverance  from  the  shocking 
terrors  of  the  more  infamous  Kirk.^  Sir  Edmund  at  first 
made  high  professions  of  regard  to  the  public  good.  But 
it  has  been  observed  '^  that  Nero  concealed  his  tyrannical 
dbposition  more  years  than  Sir  Edmund  and  his  creatures 
did  months." 

But  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  often  short.'    The 
glorious  revolution,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  displayed 

people,  and  late  in  the  jear  was  "  sent  in  safe  costodj"  to  England. 
Andros  was  a  fit  instrument  for  James  11.,  who  commended  the  atrocities 
of  a  Jeffries,  and  would  sell  his  crown  and  his  people  to  France.  —  Ed. 

1  He  was  colonel  of  the  troops  which  assisted  Judge  Jeffries  in  his 
butcheries  in  the  west  of  England,  which  the  "  Catholic"  James  11.  de- 
lighted to  relate  to  his  foreign  ambassadors.  "  Kirke  would  give  his 
officers  a  grand  dinner;  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth  the  health  of  the 
king  and  queen  was  drunk,  and  at  this  signal  the  executioners  hanged, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  guests,  and  to  the  sound  of  military  instru- 
ments, the  latest  prisoners,  whose  dying  agonies  merely  excited  hideous 
mirth."  He  thus  put  to  death  nearly  six  hundred  persons.  "  When 
closely  pressed  to  become  a  Papist,  ho  answered  that  he  was  preengaged ; 
having  promised  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  if  he  ever  did  change  his  reli- 
gion, that  he  would  turn  Mohammedan."  Randolph,  the  correspondent 
of  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  fh>m  Boston,  in  1686, 
writes  to  his  "  Grace"  that  the  colonists  **  have  been  struck  with  a  panicke 
feare  upon  the  apprehension  of  Col.  Kurck's  coming  hither  to  be  their 
governor,"  and  entertains  "  his  Grace"  with  petty  scandal  and  unscrupu- 
lous plottings  about  **  the  affaires  of  our  church"  in  Massachusetts.  This 
was  in  reply  to  the  prelate's  inquiries,  who  was  anxious  to  "  propagate 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts." — Carrel's  Countor-Revolution  in  England, 
ed.  1857.  197,  213;  Hutchinson's  Collections,  549,  552.  —  Ed. 

>  Governor  Hutchinson  cannot  have  listened  to  this  sermon,  and  its 
implied  parallel  of  the  times  of  Andros  with  his  own  official  period,  with- 
out discomfort,  and  perhaps  regret.  His  own  pen  had  recorded,  in  his 
History  of  Massachusetts,  the  infamy  of  the  men  of  these  times,  and  he 
himself  was  plainly  on  the  high  road  to  promotion  or  to  —  perdition. 
—  Ed. 
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a  brighter  scene  to  Great  Brit»in  and  her  colonies;  and 
tliouyh  no  part  ol'  ila  extended  empire  did  bear  a  greater 
part  ill  the  joy  of  that  memorable  event  than  this  prov- 
ince, j-ot  it  was  then  apprehended  we  were  not  the  great- 
est sharers  in  the  bnppy  effects  of  it.  I  trust  we  are  not 
iuseoDible  of  the  blessings  we  then  received,  nor  untbanUiil 
for  our  deliverance  from  the  depths  of  woe. 

We  sabmittcd  to  the  form  of  government  established 
under  our  present  charter,'  trusting,  under  God,  in  the 
wisdom  and  paternal  tenderness  of  onr  gracious  sovereign, 
that  in  all  appointments  reserved  to  the  crown  a  sacred 
regard  would  be  maintained  to  the  rights  of  British  sub- 
jeets,  and  that  the  rojal  ear  would  always  be  open  to 
every  reasonable  request  and  complaint.  It  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  just 
reason  for  uneasiness  or  complaint  on  this  account.  But, 
with  all  submission,  I  presume  the  present  occasion  will 
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momentous;  our  well-being  greatly  depends  upon  their 
wisdom  and  integrity.*  The  concern  of  electing  .to  this 
important  trust  wise  and  faithful  men  belongeth  to  our 
honored  fathers  now  in  General  Assembly  convened* 
Men  of  this  character,  we  trust,  are  to  be  found ;  and  upon 
such,  and  only  such,  we  presume  will  the  eye  of  the  electors 
be  this  day.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  see  this  choice  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  respectable  part  of  the  community, 
and  nearly  interested  in  the  effects  of  it.  But  our  reliance, 
fathers,  under  God,  is  upon  your  acting  in  his  fear.  God 
standeth  in  the  assembly  of  the  mighty,  and  perfectly 
discerns  the  motives  by  which  you  act.  May  his  fear  rule 
in  your  hearts,  and  unerring  counsel  be  your  guide.    Ton 


1  It  was  nsnal  to  elect  the  lleatenant-gorenior,  proyincial  secretaiy, 
attorney-general,  and  oife  or  more  jadges  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  to  the 
Conncil.  Thej  were  a  sort  of  priyy  coancil.  But,  in  1766,  their  seata 
were  filled  by  the  opponents  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  after  this  the  governor 
fonnd  in  each  successive  year  fewer  friends  in  council.  The  lieutenant- 
governor,  —  Hutchinson,  —  in  his  History  of  Massachusetts,  published  in 
the  next  year,  — 1767,  —  treating  of  the  Council,  declared  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  and  of  other  provinces,  defective,  for  want  of  a  branch 
with  "  that  glorious  independence  which  makes  the  House  of  Lords  the 
bulwark  of  the  British  constitution."  Still  he  thought  "  the  colonies  not 
ripe  for  hereditary  honors"!  In  a  series  of  letters,  in  November  and 
December,  1768,  Governor  Bernard  urges  that  the  king  should  appoint  a 
royal  council,  instead  of  that  elected  by  the  people,  and  suggests  an  act  of 
Parliament  authorizing  the  king  —  Governor  Bernard  being  his  repre- 
sentative— to  supersedeas  commissions  to  improper  persons;  and  Mr. 
Oliver,  in  February,  1769,  in  letters  to  England,  objects  to  the  CouncU 
"  as  altogether"—  too  —  "  dependent  on  their  constituents  ....  to 
answer  the  idea  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  British  Legislature." 

After  1766,  the  Council  and  the  House  harmonized  in  their  measures, 
and  the  unhappy  governors,  left  solitary  and  alone,  sought  relief  hj 
plotting  for  the  overthrow  of  "  this  invaluable  branch  of  oar  constitu- 
tion." The  schemes  of  these  traitors  to  liberty  —  names  indelible  on  the 
darkest  roll  of  political  baseness  —  were  adopted  by  the  British  ministry 
four  years  later,  in  1774;  but  the  colonistB  "trusted  in  God  and  kept  their 
powder  dry."— Ed. 
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have  received  a  Sure  token  of  re«pect  by  yoDr  being  raised 
to  tiiis  high  tnist;  but  true  honor  is  acquired  only  by 
acting  ill  character.  Honor  yourselves,  gentlemen,  — 
honor  the  council-board,  yonr  country,  your  king,  and 
your  God,  by  the  choice  you  this  day  make.  Ton  will 
attentively  consider  the  true  design  of  all  true  government, 
and,  without  partiality,  give  your  voice  for  those  you 
judge  most  capable  and  disposed  to  promote  the  public 
interest.  Then  you  will  have  the  satisthction  of  having 
faithfully  discharged  your  trust,  and  bo  sure  of  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Most  High. 

The  chief  command  in  this  province  is  now  devolved 
upon  one'  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  knows  our  state, 
and  naturally  must  care  for  us,  —  one  who,  in  eaily  life, 
has  received  from  his  country  the  higliest  tokens  of  honor 
and  trust  in  its  power  to  bestow ;  and  we  have  a  right 
,  that  the  higher  degrees  of  tbera  conferred  by 
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and  the  province  ;  and,  having  served  his  generation 
according  to  the  Divine  will,  he  may  rise  to  superior 
honors  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

When  the  elections  of  this  important  day  are  deter- 
mined, what  further  remains  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
securing  our  liberties,  promoting  peace  and  good  order, 
and,  above  all,  the  advancement  of  religion,  the  true  fear 
of  Grod  through  the  land,  will  demand  the  highest  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly.  We  trust  the  Fountain  of 
light,  who  giveth  wisdom  freely,  will  not  scatter  darkness 
in  your  paths,  and  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  there 
shall  be  cause  justly  to  complain.  The  foundations  are 
destroyed  —  what  can  the  righteous  do?  Our  present 
distresses,  civil  fathers,  loudly  call  upon  us  all,  and  yoa 
in  special,  to  stir  up  ourselves  in  the  fear  of  God.  Arise  I 
—  this  matter  belongeth  unto  you ;  ire  also  will  be  with 
you.    Be  of  good  courage,  and  do  it. 

Whether  any  other  laws  are  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
or  whether  there  is  a  failure  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
in  being,  I  presume  not  to  say.  But,  with  all  due  respect, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  affirm  that  no  human  authority 
can  enforce  the  practice  of  religion  with  equal  success  to 
your  example.  Your  example,  fathers,  not  only  in  your 
public  administrations,  but  also  in  private  life,  will  be  the 
most  forcible  law  —  the  most  effectual  means  to  teach  us 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  depart  from  evil.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  be  free  indeed ;  being  delivered  fi*om 
the  dominion  of  sin,  we  become  the  true  sons  of  God. 

The  extent  of  the  secular  power  in  matters  of  religion 
is  undetermined ;  but  all  agree  that  the  example  of  those 
in  authority  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  manners  of 
the  people.    We  are  far  from  pleading  for  any  established  ^ 

^  "  Ciyil  mien  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  nnning  ftuben  to  the  chnrcfa, 

16 
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mode  of  worship,  bnt  an  operative  fear  of  God,  the  honor 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  everlasting  King,  according  to  his 
gospel.  We,  whose  pouuliar  charge  it  is  to  instruct  the 
people,  preach  to  little  purpose  while  those  in  au  ad- 
vanced state,  by  their  practice,  aay  the  fear  of  God  is  not 
before  their  eyes ;  yet  will  we  not  ceaae  to  seek  the  Lord 
till  ho  come  and  rain  down  righteousness  upon  us. 

I  tmst  on  this  occasion  I  may  without  offence  plead  the 
cause  of  our  African  slaves,  and  humbly  propose  the  pur- 
suit of  some  effectual  measures  at  least  to  prevent  the 
future  importation  of  them.  Difficulties  insuperable,  I 
apprehend,  prevent  an  adequate  remedy  for  what  is  past 
Let  tlie  time  past  more  than  suffice  wherein  we,  the  patrons 
of  liberty,  have  dishonored  the  Christian  name,  and  de- 
graded human  nature  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  beasts 
that  perish.  Ethiopia  has  long  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
Let  not  sordid  gain,  acquired  by  the  merchandise  of 
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what  shall  we  answer?  May  it  be  the  glory  of  this  prov- 
ince, of  this  respectable  General  Assembly,  and,  we  could 
wish,  of  this  session,  to  lead  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
This  will  avert  the  impending  vengeance  of  Heaven,  pro- 
cure you  the  blessing  of  multitudes  of  your  fellow-men 
ready  to  perish,  be  highly  approved  by  our  common  Father, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and,  we  trust,  an  example 
which  would  excite  the  highest  attention  of  our  sister 
colonies.  May  we  all,  both  rulers  and  people,  in  this  day 
of  doubtful  expectation,  know  and  practise  the  things  of 
our  peace,  and  serve  the  Lord  our  God  without  disquiet 
in  the  inheritance  which  he  granted  unto  our  lathers. 
These  adventurous  worthies,  animated  by  sublimer  pros- 
pects, dearly  purchased  this  land  with  their  treasure ;  they 
and  their  posterity  have  defended  it  with  unknown  cost,* 
in  continual  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  and  with  their  blood. 
Through  the  good  hands  of  our  God  upon  us,  we  have 
for  a  few  years  past  been  delivered  from  the  merciless 
sword  of  the  wilderness,'  and  enjoyed  peace  in  our  borders ; 
and  there  is  in  the  close  of  our  short  summer  the  appear- 
ance of  plenty  in  our  dwellings ;  but,  from  the  length  of 


•  "  Be  it  far  fW>m  me,  O  Lord/*  said  the  ancient  hero, ''  that  I  should  do  this. 
Is  Bot  this  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  Jeopardy  of  their  lires?  "  There- 
fore he  would  not  drinlc  it  WiU  not  the  like  sentiments  rise  in  a  generous 
mind  thrust  into  our  possessionsT 

"  has  waged  cmel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who 
neyer  offended  him,  captiyating  and  carrying  them  into  slayery  in  another 
hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither. 
This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidd  powers,  is  the  warfare  of 
the  Chbistian  Ring  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market 
where  mex  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for 
suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable 
commerce."  —  Ed. 

1  Not  much  troubled  by  French  and  Indians  since  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada, in  1759-60.  —  Ed. 
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our  winters,  our  plenty  is  consumed,  and  the  one  half  of 
our  nectssary  labor  is  spent  in  dispersing  to  our  flocks  and 
herds  the  Ingatherings  of  the  foregoing  season  ;  and  it  is 
known  to  every  pcreon  of  common  observation  that  few, 
very  few,  except  in  the  mercantile  way,  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another,  acquire  more  than  a  necessary  subsistence, 
and  sufGcicnt  to  discharge  the  expenses  of  govemmeDt  and 
the  support  of  the  gospel,  yet  content  and  disposed  to  lead 
peaceable  lives.  From  misinformatioos  only,  we  would 
conclnde,  recent  disquiets  have  ansen.  They  need  not  bo 
mentioned  —  they  are  too  well  known ;  their  voice  is 
gone  out  through  all  the  eajth,  and  their  sound  to  tho  end 
of  tho  world.  The  enemies  of  Great  Britain  hold  us  in 
derision  while  her  cities  and  colonies  are  thus  perplexed.* 
America  now  pleads  her  right  to  her  possessions,  which 
she  cannot  resign  wiiile  she  apprehends  she  has  truth  and 
justice  ou  her  side. 
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and  becoming  an  independent  state.  And  thongb,  with 
unwearied  toil,  the  colonists  can  now  subsist  upon  the 
labors  of  their  own  hands,  which  they  must  be  driven  to 
when  deprived  of  the  means  of  purchase,  yet  they  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  mutual  benefits  of  an  equitable  com* 
meroe  with  the  parent  country,  and  cheerfully  submit  to 
regulations  of  trade  productive  of  the  common  interest. 
These  their  claims  the  Americans  consider  not  as  novel, 
or  wantonly  made,  but  founded  in  nature,  in  compact,  in 
their  right  as  men  and  British  subjects ;  the  same  which 
their  fore&thers,  the  first  occupants,  made  and  asserted  as 
the  terms  of  their  removal,  with  their  effects,  into  this 
wilderness,*  and  with  which  the  glory  and  interest  of  their 
king  and  all  his  dominions  are  connected*  May  these 
alarming  disputes  be  brought  to  a  just  and  speedy  issue, 
and  peace  and  harmony  be  restored  1 

But  while,  in  imitation  of  our  pious  forefathers,  we  are 
aiming  at  the  security  of  our  liberties,  we  should  all  be 
concerned  to  express  by  our  conduct  their  piety  and  vir- 
tue, and  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  general  distress  care- 
fully avoid  everything  offensive  to  God  or  injurious  to 
men.  It  belongs  not  only  to  rulers,  but  subjects  also,  to 
set  the  Lord  always  before  their  fiice,  and  act  in  his  fear. 
While  under  government  we  claim  a  right  to  be  treated 
as  men,  we  must  act  in  character  by  yielding  that  subjec- 
tion which  becometh  us  as  men.  Let  every  attempt  to 
secure  our  liberties  be  conducted  with  a  manly  fortitude, 
but  with  that  respectful  decency  which  reason  approves, 

•  It  it  apprehended  a  greater  lacrifioe  of  prirate  interest  to  the  pnblio  good, 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  hath  at  no  time  been  made  than  that  of 
the  patriotic  merchants  of  this  and  all  the  considerable  colonies,  by  their  non- 
importation agreement.  And  whatever  the  effects  may  be,  their  names  will  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  to  the  latest  generations,  by  all  true  XHeuds  to 
Brit^  and  her  colonies. 

16* 
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and  which  alone  gives  weight  to  the  most  salutary  mca»- 
nrea.  Let  nothing  diveit  ue  from  the  paths  of  truth  and 
peace,  which  are  the  ways  of  God,  and  then  we  may  be 
Bure  that  he  will  be  with  us,  as  be  was  with  our  fathers, 
and  never  leave  nor  forsake  us. 

Our  fathers  —  where  are  they  ?  They  looked  for  another 
snd  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.  They  were  bat 
as  sojourners  here,  and  have  long  Hnce  resigned  these 
their  tranaitory  abodes,  and  are  securely  seated  in  man- 
sions of  glory.  They  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor. 
We  also  are  all  strangers  on  earth,  and  must  soon,  without 
distinctioD,  lie  down  in  the  dust,  and  rise  not  till  these 
heavens  and  earth  are  no  more.  May  we  all  realize  the 
appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  to  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,  and  improve  the  various  talents  committed 
to  our  trust,  that  we  may  then  lift  np  our  heads  with  joy, 
and,  through  grace,  receive  an  inheiitanco  whicli  cannot 
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And  the  King  confulted  with  the  old  men  that  ftood  before 
*'  his  father,  while  he  yet  lived,  and  iaid,  how  do  ye  advife, 
**  that  I  may  anfwer  this  people  ?  And  they  (pake  unto  him, 
**  faying,  if  thou  wilt  be  a  lervant  unto  this  people  this  day, 
**  and  wilt  ferve  them,  and  anfwer  them,  and  ipeak  good 
**  words  to  them,  then  they  will  be  thy  iervants  for  ever. 
I  Kings.   12.  6,  7. 

I  ardently  wifh  that  the  common  enemies  to  both  countries 
**  may  fee  to  their  difappointment,  that  thefe  difputes  be- 
tween the  Mother  country,  and  the  colonies  have  termina* 
ted  like  the  quarrels  of  lovers,  and  increaied  the  afie^ion 
which  they  ought  to  bear  to  each  other.** 
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A  BRIEF  OF  EVENTS  FBOM  MABCH,  1770,  TO  DECEMBER,  1774. 


Thb  reasons  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  prevailed  also 
against  the  act  of  1767,  which  was  repealed  in  March,  1770,  excepting  om  to 
the  duty  on  tea.  The  British  ministry,  with  Governor  Hutchinson  and  hit 
fellow-conspirators,  foand  that  British  bayonets  were  powerless  againvt 
non-importation  agreements,  and  that  British  merchants  would  not  wil- 
lingly lose  thehr  American  commerce.  Tet  Lord  North,  with  singular 
fatuity,  while  making  this  second  surrender  to  the  spirit  of  the  "  rebel " 
colonies,  said :  "  A  total  repeal  cannot  be  thought  of  tm  America  is  prm- 
irtUe  at  owfeet"I  —  tai  anomalous  position,  offering  terms  of  capltulatioo, 
and  in  the  same  breath  demanding  unconditional  submission! 

Mr.  Pownall,  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  colonies,  moved  for 
a  total  repeal.  "If  it  be  asked,"  he  said,  "whether  it  will  remove  the 
apprehensions  excited  by  your  resolutions  and  address  of  the  last  year  for 
bringing  to  trial  in  England  i)er8ons  accused  of  treason  in  America,  I 
answer,  no.  If  it  be  asked,  if  this  commercial  concession  would  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  Americans  as  to  the  political  doubts  and  fears  which  have 
struck  them  to  the  heart  throughout  the  continent,  I  answer,  no.  So 
long  as  they  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  whether 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  whether  the  Common  Law  as  now  existing  in  England, 
have  any  operation  and  effect  in  America,  they  cannot  be  satisfied.  At 
this  hour  they  know  not  whether  the  civil  constitutions  be  not  suspended 
and  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  mUitary  force.  The  Americans 
think  they  have,  in  return  to  all  their  applications,  experienced  a  temper 
and  discipline  that  is  unfriendly;  that  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the 
common  rights  of  iVcomen  have  been  reftised  to  them.  Never,  with  these 
views,  will  they  solicit  the  favor  of  this  House;  never  more  will  they  wish 
to  bring  before  Parliament  the  grierances  under  which  they  conceive 
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[hemsclres  lo  labor.  Deeply  as  Ihey  ftcl,  Ihey  soffpr  luid  endnre  iriih  a 
determined  and  »lflnniii£  silence.  For  their  libcnj  thoy  ure  uudtr  no 
■pprphensionB.  Itwus  first  planted  under  the  (jcnlos  of  [he  tonttltutlun ; 
it  hu  grown  up  JDlos  verdttntand  flourishlug  tree;  imd  slionld  nay  »evcra 
itrokcs  be  ajmcd  si  the  branelics,  &Tid  fate  ruiacc  It  to  the  bare  «lo(-k,  it 
would  onlv  take  deeper  mot,  and  spring  out  agaiii  more  hardy  and  dnmblo 
than  berorc.  They  trust  to  Providence,  and  wait  with  liminess  and  forti- 
tude tbe  icsne." 

The  House  of  RcpiesentatiTea,  relying  on  the  UassaehoBctla  charter  a» 
aeonpad,  in  a  mcesagc  to  LJcatonant-Govemor  Hutchin^n,  July  31, 1770, 
deny  that  "  cren  his  U^esty  in  Council  has  any  conslilulioiial  authority 
to  decide  any  conlrovcnies  whatever  that  arise  In  thii  prorince,  exccpl- 
Intc  only  sach  mBtton  oa  aiv  reserved  la  the  charter;"  and  tlier"Bre 
clearly  of  opinion  that  yonr  Honor  is  under  no  obligalion  to  bold  the 
General  Conn  at  Cambridge.  Id  your  inalroctions  be  mnodved  la  terms 
ever  90  pcrcmplary,  inai^mucb  ai  it  is  inconsistent  and  iojnrioua  to  the 
province."  They  quote  Hi,  Lodtc  on  eivil  government,  in  the  matter  of 
jirerajn/iw,  that  the  people  have  "  retervcd  thai  ultimMe  deturrainntion  lo 
IhemsclTcn  tchich  belongs  to  all  mankind  where  there  lies  no  apiieal  on 
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It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  assign  to  any  one  specially  the  idea  of 
committees  of  correspondence  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  unity  and  of 
concert  of  action.  As  already  stated,^  Dr.  Mayhew  had,  in  1766,  sug- 
gested the  thought  to  Mr.  Otis.  Gordon  says  that  Mr.  Samuel  Adams 
Tisited  Mr.  James  Warren,  at  Plymouth,  to  confer  with  him  on  the  best 
plan  for  counteracting  the  misrepresentations  of  Goyemor  Hutchinsoa 
that  the  discontented  were  a  mere  faction,  and  Mr.  Warren  proposed  the 
committees  of  correspondence.  Mr.  Adams  was  pleased  with  it,  and  the 
machinery  was  put  in  operation  at  the  first  fayorable  opportunity.  As 
the  government  and  defence  of  a  ft-ee  people  depend  upon  its  own  volun- 
tary support,  and  Governor  Hutchinson  reAised  a  salary  ftt>m  the  province, 
and  accepted  it  of  the  crown,  the  General  €k>urt  did  "  most  solemnly  pro- 
test that  the  innovation  is  an  important  change  of  the  constitution,  and 
exposes  the  province  to  a  despotic  administration  of  government." 

The  Boston  *'  Committee  of  Correspondence,^'  appointed  at  this  junc- 
ture "  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonists  ...  as  men,  as  Christians, 
and  as  subjects;  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  several 
towns  in  this  province,  and  to  the  world,"  made  their  report,  at  a  town 
meeting  in  Fancuil  Hall,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1772.  They  quote 
fteely  from  "  Locke  on  Government,"  of  which  there  was  a  Boston  edi- 
tion published  soon  after.  They  declare  that, "  in  case  of  intolerable 
oppression,  civil  or  religious,  men  have  a  right  to  leave  the  society  they 
belong  to  and  enter  into  another."  That  in  religion  there  should  be 
mutual  toleration  of  all  professions  "  whose  doctrines  are  not  subversive 
of  society,"  —  a  principle  which  excludes  the  Papists,  for  they  teach  "  that 
princes  excommunicated  may  be  deposed,  and  those  they  call  heretics  may 
be  destroyed  without  mercy;  besides  their  recognizing  the  Pope  in  so 
absolute  a  manner,  in  subversion  of  government,  by  introducing,  as  far 
as  possible,  into  the  states  under  whose  protection  they  e^joy  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  that  solecism  in  politics,  Imperium  in  imperiOf  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  worst  anarchy  and  confusion,  civil  discord,  war,  and  blood- 
shed. .  .  .  That  the  right  to  flreedom  being  the  gift  of  God  Almighty, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  alienate  this  gift  and  voluntarily  become 
a  slave."  "  The  colonists,"  they  say,  "  have  been  branded  with  the  odious 
names  of  traitors  and  rebels  only  for  complaining  of  their  grievancea. 
How  long  tuck  treatment  will  or  ought  to  he  home,  is  submitted."  They  enu- 
merate, among  their  grievances,  the  revenue  acts,  the  presence  of  stand- 
ing armies  and  of  hosts  of  officers  for  their  enforcement;  the  rendering 

1  See  page  44. 
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the  gnTernor,  jndgPs,'  »iui  olb?r  ofllnra,  iDdcpendent  of  the  people  by 
aalarlca  f>t>iD  the  cmvtji,  "which  will,  If  iccomplished.  ct>ftipleEc  oor 
■iarety ;  "  the  inslniFlions  to  Ihr  govrmor  whereby  he  "  it  mnile  merelj 
a  iBinialerJal  engine;"  the  anrrcnder  of  the  proiind*!  fonieu,  Ciutlo 
WiUiam.  to  (he  troops,  beyond  (he  proTincial  control:  the  aespeiifion  of 
the  New  York  Le^Utare  " noUl  they  shonld  qnarter  tbe  British  troops;" 
"  the  Tarkius  attempts  which  have  Iwen  made,  and  trr  now  made,  to 
eclabUsh  an  Amcritan  Eplic«pAle,"  though  "  no  power  on  eanli  eao 
Justly  triTe  either  temporal  or  spirltoal  jorisdiclion  within  Ihia  provine« 
except  the  grvM  and  general  court." 

The  report,  with  "  a  letter  of  roTreepondeace,"  was  printed  and  rent  to 
"the  seleetincn  ofevetTtown  in  (be  province."  It  was  like  the  match  to  a 
wdHaid  train,  and  there  boisl  (btth  (h>m  ererj  quarter  rccponrcs  of  auch 
■pirit  and  •ererity  agsinn  "  them  mighty  grieTajices  and  inlolerabla 
WTontp,"  the  ehan^e  in  the  state  of  affairs  was  "  eo  sudden  and  tinex- 
purled,"  BS  lo  preaily  alarm  and  perplex  the  gorernor,  now  helpless  and 
(Hendless.  and  his  sabstqnent  contniTersles  with  ibe  Uoum  only  tended 
toKin-ncthcn  the  colonial  cause.  Virgitiia  apptriTHl  of  all  this;  the  fyilem 
of  corrcspondenn  was  extended  lo  the  colonici,  and  laid  the  ronndatlon 
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cokmies,  and  excited  a  fseling  of  brotherhood  and  anfon  against  England. 
General  Gage  arrived  at  Boston  Maj  13,  1774,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  king's  forces,  and  as  Governor  of  Massachosetts.  "  The  Episcopal 
dergy"  and  others  addressed  Governor  Hutchinson,  jnst  before  he  sailed 
ibr  England,  Jnne  Ist,  "  expressing  their  (qtprobation  of  his  ptMic  conduct, 
and  their  affectionate  wishes  for  his  prosperity,'^  though  he  was  execrated 
by  all  others.  On  his  arrival  there  he  foand  that  the  ministry  had 
adopted  the  policy  advised  in  his  letters  of  1768-9,  and  annulled  the 
charter,  as  to  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  and  thus  he  saw  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  —  if  it  could  be  effected,  —  the  work  of  his  own  ingrati- 
tude and  selfish  ambition.  And,  as  if  intended  for  a  beacon,  and  an 
exemplar  to  the  other  colonies  of  the  animus  and  real  principles  of  their 
enemies,  another  act  established  in  Canada  the  Papal  Church  and  a  civil 
despotism  in  harmony  with  the  history  and  genius  of  that  hierarchy. 

In  one  of  their  letters,  the  patriots  say,  "  that  a  people  long  inured  to 
hardships  lose  by  degrees  the  very  notions  of  liberty;  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  creatures,  att  mercp,  and  that  all  Impositions  laid  on  by 
superior  hands  are  legal  and  obligatory ;  so  debased  that  they  even  rc^Joice 
at  being  subject  to  the  caprice  and  arbitrary  power  of  a  tyrant,  and  kiss 
their  chains.  But,  thank  Heaven  I  this  is  not  yet  verified  in  America.  We 
have  yet  some  share  of  public  virtue  remaining.  We  are  not  aflraid  of 
poverty,  but  disdain  slavery.  The  fate  of  nations  is  so  precarious,  and 
revolutions  In  states  so  often  take  place  at  an  unexpected  moment,  when 
the  hand  of  power  has  secured  every  avenue  of  retreat,  and  the  mind  of 
the  subject  so  debased  to  its  purpose,  that  it  becomes  every  well-wisher 
to  his  country,  while  it  has  any  remains  of  fh^edora,  to  keep  an  eagle 
eye  upon  every  innovation  and  stretch  of  power  in  those  that  have  the 
rule  over  us.  .  .  .  Xet  us  disappoint  (he  men  who  are  raising  themselves 
on  the  ntin  of  this  country,** 

The  rapid  course  of  events  in  1774  electrified  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The 
arrogance  of  the  ministry,  and  the  severity  and  abruptness  of  their  acts  in 
Parliament,  were  met  by  a  spirit  of  stem  defiance,  and  there  swept  along 
the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  American  colonies  such  a  chorus  for  liberty  as 
was  never  heard  before  in  national  tragedy.  The  Provincial  Congress, 
—  representatives  of  ft-eemen,  —  assembled  now,  not  by  virtue  of  paltry 
parchments  fh)m  blasphemous  "sacred  Majesty,"  but  by  charter  flpom 
the  Almighty,  to  whom  they  make  solemn  appeal,  "assumes  every 
power  of  a  legal  government;  for"— says  General  Gage  —  "theh*  edicts 
are  implicitly  obeyed  thipughout  the  continent."    Th^  "fesolve/'  and 
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(bo  treasury  iB  Bupplied;  to  Iheir  rsU  for  "  immodiutc  defence,"  HiimrW- 
iiKn,  ormetl  hoiils,  roinc  whb  aiscric;  rrom  pewcnil  ItfP,  tlic  Artlsnn  froin 
lii*  thop,'  Iho  fsmitr  rmm  his  plough,  ihe  ftchemiuc  rrom  bis  »hallop, 
(be  Isnj-er  IVom  bis  brief,  tbe  menb&ai  Oom  his  ledger,  uid  the  chaplttin 
Troai  his  parish  —  from  Held  and  flo^  they  prolTur  all  for  IJbenj,  and  BiM- 
ron  and  msiil,  wiih  es)^  bands  and  hearts,  help  them  to  their  bol;  duty. 
Dr.  Jo6Gph  WuTva  wrote  to  Joalab  Quinc;  in  Korember,  1774 :  "  It  la 
tlip  uoilol  voice  of  America  to  preserve  tlieir  fnedom,  or  ItHO  their  lives 
III  <i<.ri;rii.'e  of  it.  Tbeir  resulutioDa  are  not  the  effects  of  inconsiderate 
:,;.-lirii'»^,  liut  the  mund  resaW  of  Mber  Inquir;  and  delibetatlou,  I  am 
KiiiMiu'ci]  iliat  the  truu  Bplrit  of  liberty  was  never  lo  univcrsoUy  diffused 
Ihrou^bout  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people.  In  any  country  ou  the  face  of 
the  earth,  as  it  doit  i«  tbrougb  all  North  Auiericu."  Of  the  Biale  duca- 
mcnts  of  lUe  General  Congteiil  at  PbUaUolphia,  Clulbam,  in  the  lluusa 
of  Lords,  luiid :  "  For  mywlf,  I  tnust  dccloru  and  arow,  that  in  all  my 
reading  and  obserration,  —  I  have  read  Thucydldcs,  and  boTts  studied 
and  admired  tbc  niiutet  states  of  the  iTorld,^tluit  for  solidity  of  reason- 
ing, force  of  sa^city,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  com  plication 
of  drrumsiancvi,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in 
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plowed  to  bttiMSy  distreM/or  enilaTa  the  people,  In  thii  case  it  beoomet 
ftcnneratliertlian  able80ing;  ....  and  we  reqneft  that  yoa  imm^ 
diately  delist  fhwi  the  fortreM  now  oonstnicting  at  the  sooth  entrance  Into 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  restore  the  pass  to  its  natural  state."  To  which 
the  gOTenior  answered:  "The  fortress,  unless  annoyed,  will  annoy  no- 
body; .  .  .  and  I  warn  yon  of  the  rock  you  are  upon,  and  require  yo« 
to  desist  ftom  such  illegal  and  unconstitutional  proceedings." 

Letters  of  the  funous  tory  churchman,  Peters,  of  Connecticut,  were 
laid  on  the  President's  table.  One,  dated  September  28,  said:  "Six 
regiments  are  coming  over  fh>m  England,  and  sundry  men-of-war.  So 
soon  as  they  come,  hakoing  work  will  go  on.    Dbbtruction  win 

attrad  first  the  seaport  towns The  lintel  sprinkled  on  the 

sidepost  will  preserve  the  faithftil,"  t.  e.,  the  Episcopalians.  On  the  first 
of  October  he  wrote  to  Bov.  Dr.  Auchmuty,  of  New  York:  "The"^ 
Episcopal  —  "  chniches  in  Connecticut  must  fall  a  sacrifice,  very  soon, 
to  the  rage  of  the  Puritan  mobility,  if  the  old  serpent,  that  dragon,  is  not 
bonnd.  .  .  .  Spiritual  iniquity  rides  in  high  places,  with  halberts, 
pistols,  and  swords.  See  the  proclamation  I  sent  yon  by  my  nephew, 
on  their  pious  Sabbath  day,  the  fourth  of  last  month,  when  the  preachers 
and  magistrates  left  the  pulpit,  etc,  for  the  gun  and  drum,  and  set  off  ft»r 
Boston,  cursing  the  king  and  Lord  North,  General  Gage,  the  bishops  and 
their  cursed  curates,  and  the  Churdi  of  Engiand." 

The  occasion  of  the  discourse  i^ppears  in  the  following  "  Resolve  recom- 
mending to  the  people  of  this  province"—  liassachnsetts  —  "to  observe  a 
day  of  public  Thanksoiyino  throughout  the  same,"  passed  by  the 
First  Provincial  Ccmgress,  held  in  the  moeting-hoose,  at  Cambridge, 
October  22, 1774: 

"  From  a  consideration  of  the  continuance  of  the  gospel  among  us,  and 
the  smiles  of  Divine  Providence  upon  us  with  regard  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  general  health  which  has  been  e^)oyed;  and  in  particular, 
fh>m  a  consideration  of  the  union  which  so  remarkably  prevails,  not  only 
in  this  province,  bnt  throughout  the  continent,  at  this  alarming  crisis.  It 
is  resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Congress,  that  It  is  highly  proper  that  a 
day  of  public  thanksgiving  should  be  observed  throughout  this  province; 
and  it  is  accordingly  recommended  to  the  several  religious  assemblies 
in  the  province,  that  Thursday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  next,  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  to  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
all  tlvB  blessings  we  enjoy.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  think  it  incumbent 
on  this  people  to  humble  themselves  before  God,  on  account  of  their  sins, 
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for  irhich  be  hath  Ixen  pleaso],  in  hie  rigbt«ias  judgmi'at,  to  ra!tei  to 
Knot  n  calamin'  to  bcralt  us  as  tlio  pn^ent  contrercnv  between  Gmal 
Britain  and  Ihe  rolonio;  as  also  lo  imptorc  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
tu,  Ihal,  bj-  tbe  aasisUnro  of  hi*  grace,  we  may  be  enabled  to  refonn 
whatever  Is  amias  among  n« ;  that  (o  God  maj  be  pleased  lo  continue  to 
Oi  Ihe  blesBlntcB  we  enjoy,  and  reWOTe  the  tokcni  of  hie  dlspicasnre,  hy 
csntiDg  liarmouy  and  anion  to  be  restored  between  Grmt  Brllnln  anil 
these  colonics,  that  we  may  again  lejoice  in  Che  smilus  of  our  sovcrcifni, 
and  tn  posscsBJon  of  Ihoee  privileges  which  hare  been  transmitted  lo  us, 
and  have  the  hopenil  pimpect  that  tber  shall  be  handed  down  entire 
to  poaUrity  under  Ihe  Frolestant  luccesslon  in  the  illustrious  Houh  of 
Banover.  JOEIN  HANCOCK,  Pbesidb!it." 

Tbe  preacher,  Mr,  Gordon,  bom  at  Hilcbin.  In  England,  pastor  of  an 
Independent  chnrch  at  Ipswich,  removed  to  America  In  1770.  and  was 
oidalned  pastor  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Cbnrrb,  in  Roxbury,  July  6, 1772, 
"His  soni  W83  enga^  In  "  Ihe  Amerioin  cansc.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
FroTinclul  Congrc» ;  and  several  sermons  on  public  occasions  during  the 
struggle  show  bis  zeal  and  pradence  tis  a  Son  of  Liberty.  He  Improi'cd 
his  excellent  opportanilies    for  fulness  and  fidelity  In  his    "  HLilory  of 
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A  THANKSGIVING  SERMON. 


IT  IS  dV  TBS  LOBD^B  MnOUS  TBAT  WB  AMM  VOT  OOmUXXD,  BSOAUSX  Hit 

COMPAB8IOH8  VAIL  2fOT.  —  Lftm.  UL  22. 


The  pulpit  is  devoted,  in  general,  to  more  important 
purposes  than  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  or  the  civil  rights  of 
human  nature,  being  intended  to  recover  men  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  and  Satan,  to  point  out  their  escape  from 
future  misery  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Jesus,  and  to 
assist  them  in  their  preparations  for  an  eternal  blessed- 
ness. But  still  there  are  special  times  and  seasons  when 
it  may  treat  of  politics.  And,  surely,  if  it  is  allowable  for 
some  who  occupy  it,  by  preaching  up  the  doctrines  of 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,^  to  vilify  the  prin* 
ciples  and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  that  glorious  revolu- 
tion that  exalted  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  British 
throne,  it  ought  to  be  no  transgression  in  others,  nor  to 
be  construed  into  a  want  of  loyalty,  to  speak  consistently 
with  those  approved  tenets  that  have  made  George  the 
Third  the  first  of  European  sovereigns,  who  otherwise, 

1  Tho  publications  of  the  period  abound  in  such  finger-points  to  these 
"missionaries/'  who  were  considered  as  simply  ecclesiastical  corps  of 
sappers  and  miners,  busy  among  the  people,  disguised  as  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, disseminating  doctrines  subversive  of  liberty,  and  who  were  secretly 
in  heart  as  zealous  for  the  British  ministry  as  were  their  more  honorable 
brethren,  the  chaplains  of  the  mercenary  armies,  who  took  the  hazards  of 
open  war.    Perhaps  the  sacrifices  of  the  former  were  ttie  greater. — £0. 
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with  all  his  pergonal  virtues,  might  have  lived  an  ob^care 
Elector. 

Having,  ihen,  the  post  morning  of  this  pro%'inciaI 
thanksgiving,  sccommoOated  the  text  to  the  case  of  iodi- 
yi<liials,  I  shall  now  dedicate  it,  according  to  its  original 
intention,  to  the  service  of  the  public,  the  situatioa  of 
whose  uHiirs  is  both  distressing  and  alanuing. 

The  capital  of  the  colony  is  barburously  treated,  pre- 
tendedly  for  a  crime,  but  actually  for  the  noble  stand  she 
has  made  in  favor  of  liberty  against  the  partisans  of  sla- 
very. She  has  distinguished  herself  by  her  animated  o]>po- 
sition  to  arbitrary  and  nnconstituttonal  proceedings,  and 
therefore  has  been  marked  out,  by  mioistei-ial  vengeance,' 


■  Offirial  Insolence  and  Ignorance  nerer  racelrcd  a  qalrker  or  more  dig- 
nified rebuke  than  In  the  united  and  dedsivc  rolco  of  iho  colonies  Tor 
Boston  and  apiinct  the  minit^lr?.    In  the  debates  on  the  Boston  bl[l»,  Col. 
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to  be  made  an  example  of^  whereby  to  terrify  other  Amer- 
ican cities  into  a  tame  submission.  She  is  an  example, 
and,  thanks  to  Heaven !  an  example  of  patience  and  forti- 

to  erery  American."  Enclosed  was  a  list  of  the  cargo  of  "Schooner 
Nassaa/'  —  corn,  flour,  wheat,  etc.,—  " consigned  to  the  Hon.  John  Han- 
cock and  James  Bowdoin,  Esqrs.,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  Isaac  Smith,  Esq., 
and  the  Gentlemen  Committee "  of  Boston,  for  distribution.  The  "  Ga- 
xette,''  which  published  this  letter,  says :  "  Every  pan  of  this  extensiTO 
continent,  so  far  as  wo  have  yet  heard,  appears  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  fate  of  this  unhappy  town.  Many  and  great  are  the  donations  wo 
hare  already  received,  and  many  more  we  have  good  reason  to  expect." 
The  same  paper  contains  "  Resolutions  unanimously  entered  into  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  at  a  General  Meeting  held  at  Charlestown," 
in  July,  1774,  which  declare  "  that  not  only  the  dictates  of  humanity,  bat 
the  soundest  principles  of  true  policy  and  self-preservation,  make  it 
necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonics  in  America  to  assist  and 
support  the  people  of  Boston." 

Now  was  to  bo  realized  the  splendid  thought  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayhew's 
/'Lord*s-day  Morning"  meditations ^  —  "a  communion  of  the  colonies." 
"  Letters  of  friendship  and  regard  ~  a  desire  to  cement  and  perpetuate 
union  among  ourselves  "  —  flew  like  winged  messengers  of  love  from  col- 
ony to  colony,  and  fh)m  heart  to  heart;  and  on  the  seventh  of  October, 
1774,  George  III.  saw,  not  Boston  and  Massachusetts  crushed  beneath  his 
German  foot,  not  the  fratricidal  discord  of  base  men  in  sordid  haste  to 
fatten  upon  the  ruin  of  sister  colonies  despoiled  by  despotism,  —  for  so 
low  was  his  avowed  policy,  and  so  brutal  the  hope  of  his  kinglj/  breast; 
but,  thank  God!  there  was  too  little  of  Oxford  "  obedience,"  and  too  few 
of  its  minions  in  America,  for  such  thrift;  —  he  saw  not  that,  but  a  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  composed  of  "  the  representa- 
tives of  his  Mi\jesty's  faithful  subjects  in  all  the  colonies  fh)m  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  Georgia  " —  a  new  power  in  the  world.  Their  committee — Thomas 
Lynch,  of  South  Carolina,  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edmund 
Pendleton,  of  Virginia — prepared  a  letter  to  Gen.  Gage,  representing  "  that 
the  town  of  Boston  and  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  are  considered  by 
all  America  as  suffering  in  the  common  cause  for  their  noble  and  spirited 
opposition  to  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament,  calculated  to  deprive  us  of 
our  most  sacred  rights  and  privileges,"  and  remonstrating  against  his 
hostile  military  preparations  in  that  town.  His  M^esty  called  them 
"  rebels,"  and  they  soon  declared  and  proved  themselves  to  be  neither 
sul^jects  nor  rebels,  but  a  ftee  people.  — -  £o. 

1  See  his  letter  on  pages  44, 46. 
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tnde,  to  the  no  Email  mortification  of  her  enemies,  whose 
own  base  feelings  led  them  to  imagine  that  she  wonld 
immediately  become  an  abject  8Up|>licnnt  for  rojal  favor, 
though  at  the  expense  of  natural  and  chartered  rightK. 
May  some  future  historian,  the  friend  of  mankind  and 
citizen  of  the  world,  have  to  record  in  his  faithful  and 
ever-living  page  that  ehe  never  truckled,  though  British 
sailors  and  soldiers,  contrary  to  their  nataral  affection  for 
the  cause  of  liberty,  were  basely  employed  to  intimidate 
her,  but  pereeveringly  held  out  through  the  fiery  trial  till 
ft  revolution  of  men  and  mevores  brought  on  her  deliver- 
ance! 

Bnt  it  is  not  the  capital  alone  that  sufiers.  The  lata 
venal  Parliament,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of 
administration,  have,  under  the  false  color  of  regulating 
the  government  of  the  colony,  mutilated  its  charter,  and 
conveyed  dangerous  powers  to  individual  for  the  enforc- 
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Upon  the  principles  which  the  British  Legislature  have 
adopted,  in  their  late  extraordinary  proceedings,  I  see  not 
how  we  can  be  certain  of  any  one  privilege,  nor  what  hin- 
ders our  being  really  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  an  aggregate 
of  masters,  whose  tyranny  may  be  worse  than  that  of  a 
single  despot ;  nor  that  a  man  can  with  propriety  say  his 
soal  is  his  own,  and  not  the  spring  to  move  his  bodily 
machine  in  the  performance  of  whatever  drudgery  his 
lords  may  appoint ;  nor  that  the  public  have  a  permanent 
and  valuable  constitution.  If  the  British  Legislature  is  the 
constitution,  or  superior  to  the  constitution.  Magna  Charta, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Protestant  Succession,  these 
boasts  of  Britons  are  toys  to  please  the  vulgar,  and  not 
solid  securities. 

The  operation  of  the  late  unconstitutional  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  would  not  only  deprive  the  colony  of 
invaluable  privileges,  but  introduce  a  train  of  evils  little 
expected  by  the  generality,' and  give  the  British  ministry 
such  an  ascendency  in  all  public  affairs  as  would  be  to  the 
last  dangerous.* 

«  In  support  of  this  paragraph  I  shall  quote  the  following  passages  from  the 
protest  of  the  Lords  ai^iinst  the  regulating  act,  riz. : 

*'  The  new  constitution  of  Judicature  provided  by  this  hill  is  improper  and 
incongruous  with  the  plan  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Great  Britain. 

"  The  Governor  and  Council,  thus  instituted  with  powers  with  which  the  British 
constitution  has  not  trusted  liis  Mi^Jesty  and  his  privy-oouncil,  have  the  means 
of  returning  such  a  Jury  in  each  particular  cause  as  may  hest  suit  with  the  grati- 
fication of  their  passions  and  interests.  The  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the 
subject  are  put  into  their  hands  without  control,  and  the  invaluable  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  is  turned  into  A  snare  for  the  people,  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon 
it  as  their  main  security  against  the  licentiousness  of  power. 

*'  We  see  in  this  bill  tlie  same  scheme  of  strengthening  the  authority  of  the 
officers  and  ministers  of  state,  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  libertiei  of  the 
subject,  which  was  indicated  by  the  inauspicious  act  for  shutting  up  the  harbor 
of  Boeton. 

"  By  that  act,  which  is  immediately  connected  with  this  bill,  the  example  was 
set  of  a  large,  important  city  (containing  vast  multitudes  of  people,  many  of 
whom  must  be  innocent,  and  all  of  whom  are  unheard),  by  an  arbitrary  sentence, 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  that  port  upon  which  all  their  means  of  livelihood 
did  immediately  depend. 

**  This  proecription  is  not  made  determinable  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  for  am 
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TLe  spirited  behavior  of  the  eonntry,  uoder  these  inn^w 
vutiuns,  Las  cbaimed  and  afingbtcd  iiunibers,  and,  should 

olIcDCE,  or  >  compenflUian  for  ui  ii()arT,  bol  b  lomotiDiH  nulil  tbc  mlnitwnof 
tht  croHD  rbMll  (hink  Hi  lo  ndriK  Ilx  king  In  eaanri!  Id  nvokf  iL 

'■  Tbc  tcjnJ  eondjtioti  al  ttte  nltfHii  {Ruiding  DuiulDicd  by  cODTinhD  for 
tirvcon  or  felonyj  oagbt  pevcr  to  Ucfpcnil  opoa  tbe  Bibimry  wiU  of  uv  |jenoD 

I  woatd  (dd.  alio,  tbe  cJanae  In  lb*  nf^tating  ut  ntpcdiDK  loirn  mertJnK>  > 
le*i»  it  in  ihc  power  of  ■  eovcrnar  to  pmnil  IbMii  ill  al  pIfMuir.  tJioH  oi.ljr 
exccplfd  Dm-  Ibc  cboiM  of  twn  oSlMn  in  Minth.  and  for  tbc  cbuiee  or  reprc- 
•eautiiE*.  Keitber  tbe  DMS  lriJliD(  nor  Ibc  moM  ImponaM  bujaco  can  b» 
Icfil'T  imuictrd.  »  u  to  be  binding  DpoD  tbe  iDhibilanti,  mii  in  tbe  moH 
difUnt  loinu  of  <ba  goiwuPWIit,  vltfaaat  Imtc  tm  bid  and  oUalDcd  of  Iba 
garernar.  In  wilUnji,  eipraadag  ocb  ^mIkI  btulBes,  tbougb  i(  abonld  hiMicn 
thai  it  uot  done  witliln  leu  time  tbaa  neceoar;  Car  tbc  obiaiuiug  of  ibii  Icare 
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it  be  continued  with  prudence,  unremitted  zeal,  and  true 
fortitude,  will  produce  monuments  of  praise,  more  lasting 
than  brass,  even  though  it  should  not  prove  successful^ 
which  is  scarce  supposable. 

The  distresses  that  the  late  acts  have  already  occa- 
sioned are  many  and  great,  and  too  well  known  to  require 
an  enumeration ;  and  yet,  could  we  be  secure  of  a  speedy 
relief  in  the  permanent  redress  of  our  grievances,  we 
should  soon  forget  them*  But  we  have  our  jfears  lest  they 
should  be  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  and  are  in  doubt 
whether  we  may  not  be  called  to  experience  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  unless  we  will  disgrace  our  descent,  meanly 
submit  to  the  loss  of  our  privileges,  and  leave  to  posterity 
—  the  many  millions  that  shall  people  this  continent  in 
less  than  a  century  —  bonds  uid  fetters. 

The  important  day  is  now  arrived  that  must  determine 
whether  we  shall  remain  free,  or,  alas!  be  brought  into 
bondage,  after  having  long  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty. 
The  event  will  probably  be  such  as  is  our  o^n  conduct. 
Will  we  conform  to  the  once  exploded  but  again  courtly 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  rather 
than  hazard  life  and  property  —  we  may  have  the  honor 
of  burning  under  the  heats  of  summer  and  freezing  under 
the  colds  of  winter  in  providing  for  the  luxurious  entertain- 
ment of  lazy,  proud,  worthless  pensioners  and  placemen.* 


a  like  regnlation  of  their  chmrter,  upon  tbe  groand  of  the  eitiseDf  haring  beoi 
misled?  Why  do  they  not,  upon  the  same  gronnd,  preyent  all  corporation  and 
coanty  meetings  in  Great  Britain,  that  so  they  may  not  be  peeCered  with  anj 
fbtnre  petitions  or  remonstrances?  Bnt,  should  ttie  operation  of  the  rcgnlatinf 
act  be  secured,  who  can  tell  how  long  it  will  be  ere  the  British  legislatire  wiU 
assign  the  solid  reason  of  having  been  misled  to  treat  upon  matters  of  the  mMl 
general  concern,  and  to  pass  many  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  rseoires  tor 
Boitpending  all  the  American  assemblies,  or,  at  least,  for  reducing  the  memben 
of  each  to  the  more  convenient  number  of  the  Yorkers? 

I  decline,  as  wholly  unnecessary,  all  remarks  upon  the  miscalled  act  for  tbe 
impartial  administration  of  Justice,  etc. 

«  There  are  some  honorable  ezoeptiQiia  to  this  ganeiml  Intlnation,  but  thqr  an 
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Will  we  make  our  appeal  to  Heaven  agaiost  tlie  io- 
tended  o])pression — ventnre  all  apoii  tlie  noble  prmcipW 
that  brought  the  House  of  Hanover  into  the  possession  of 
the  Biilish  diadem,  and  not  fear  to  bleed  freely  in  the 
cause,  not  of  a  particalar  people,  but  of  mankind  in  gen- 
era] —  we  shall  be  likely  to  transmit  to  future  generations, 
though  the  country  should  be  wasted  by  the  sword,  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  fair  patrimony  received  from 
our  brave  and  hardy  progenitors  —  the  right  of  possessing 
and  of  disposing  of^  at  oar  own  option,  the  honest  fruits 
of  onr  industry.  However,  it  ia  alarming  to  think  that, 
throngh  the  mistaken  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ab- 
surd notion  of  pereisting  in  wrong  measures  for  the  honor 
of  government,  we  may  be  obliged  to  pass  through  those 
difficulties,  and  to  behold  those  scenes,  and  engage  in 
those  services  that  are  shocking  to  humanity,  and  would 
be  intolerable  but  for  the  hope  of  preserving  and  perpct- 
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trodden  down,  our  cattle  slain  or  taken  away,  oar  property 
plundered,  onr  dwdlings  in  flames,  our  families  insulted 
and  abused,  our  friends  and  relatives  wallowing  and  our 
own  garments  rolled  in  blood,  are  calamities  that  we  are 
not  accustomed  to,  and  that  we  cannot  realize  but  with 
the  utmost  pain ;  and  yet  we  must  expect  more  or  less  of 
these  should  we  be  compelled  to  betake  ourselves  to  the 
sword  in  behalf  of  our  rights.  It  is  not  a  little  grievous 
to  be  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  such  severe  trials, 
unless  we  will  in  our  conduct  resemble  those  simple  ones 
that,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  themselves  in  present  ease 
and  plenty,  barter  away  their  whole  interest  in  future  hap- 
piness.* 

But,  though  the  situation  of  our  public  affairs  is  both 
distressing  and  alarming,  it  is  by  far  better  than  we  have 
deserved  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe ;  it  would 
have  been  much  worse  had  we  been  dealt  with  according 
to  our  demerits.  **  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are 
not  consumed ;  because  his  compassions  fail  not."  Some 
may,  at  first  hearing,  object  against.this,  as  being  too  strong 
an  expression,  and  may  think,  considering  the  morals  of  the 
people  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  places, 
that  it  is  misapplied.  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the  morals 
of  this  people,  taken  collectively,  are  superior  to  those  of 
other  places,  —  Connecticut  excepted,  where,  I  suppose, 
they  are  nearly  the  same,  —  whether  in  the  New  or  the 
Old  World,  all  things  considered  ;  and  I  cannot  but  view 


«  It  may  be  olijeoted  that  the  points  in  dispute  are  too  trifling  to  Justify  tbe 
hazard  of  such  severe  trials.  It  will  be  answered  that  it  is  tbe  principle*  tbe  con- 
tinent is  opposing  in  its  attempts  to  prevent  tbe  establishment  of  precedents. 
The  real  dispute  is,  whether  the  long-enjoyed  constitution  of  these  American 
colouies,  when  they  are  not  consenting  to  it,  shall  be  liable  to  every  alteratioii 
that  a  legislative  three  thousand  miles  off  shall  think  convenient  and  profitaMe 
to  themselveSf  and  whether  a  House  of  Commons  at  that  distancCf  to  which  they 
neither  do  nor  can  send  a  single  representative,  shall  dispose  of  their  property 
at  pleasure.     (M^ta  prindpUt* 

18 
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as  a  strong  proof  hereof  ihe  order  that  prevails  thrOQgh 
the  country  dov  that  the  execution  of  the  laws,  because 
of  the  |ieculiarity  of  the  times,  is  anspeaded. '  And  yet, 
after  all,  I  must  hold  to  the  text;  and,  that  we  may  be 
fully  conviDced,  and  be  doly  affected  witii  the  tmtb  of  it, 
shall  make  some  remarks  tipoQ  this  people  considered  as 
the  subjects  of  God's  mora!  goveroment. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  I  remark,  that  the  prevolcncy  of 
any  vices  and  immoralitieB  among  this  people  moat  be 
peculiarly  provokiag. 

Circumstances  aggravate  or  alleviate  the  crimes  of  soci- 
eties no  less  than  of  single  persons ;  and  far  more  and 
other  is  expected  from  some  than  from  m:Lny  others  in  a 
very  different  aiiualJon  and  condition. 

'The  miniECry  sou^t  not  only  "  to  bcj^gnr  the  mlonics  inlo  lubmis- 
a  crade,  but  lo  reilDce  thtm  to  BDurchf  by 
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Kow,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  but  a  young 
people,  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;  for  they  were 
not  a  people  for  the  few  first  years  of  their  settlement  in 
this  wilderness  —  no  more  than  a  small  company,  who  must 
have  soon  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  native  Indians  had 
not  God  interposed.  Their  youth  is  an  aggravation  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  them.  For  a  young  person  to  be 
given  to  vice,  though  he  has  a  corrupted  nature  the  same 
as  others,  is  highly  offensive :  we  look  for  a  decent,  modest, 
and  orderly  behavior  in  him. 

In  like  manner  a  young  state  should  be  pure  in  its 
morals ;  should  be  addicted  to  no  particular  vices ;  should 
observe  the  utmost  regularity  of  behavior,  and  should  not 
even  think  o^  much  less  practise,  the  crimes  too  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  countries  of  long  standing,  when  at- 
tained to  their  height  in  power  and  afiluence.  There  is 
an  utter  unfitness  in  the  former's  attempting  to  imitate  the 
latter.  Can  we  say  that  this  rising  young  state  is  clear  as 
to  this  matter ;  that  it  has  not  copied  the  corrupt  manners 
of  its  aged  parent ;  and  that  it  hath  not  its  particular  vices 
that  are  a  reproach  to  it?  However  willing  we  maybe, 
through  self-love  and  native  fondness,  to  apologize  for  it, 
we  cannot  conscientiously  pronounce  it  not  guilty  while 
we  know  how  notorious  intemperance,  uncleanness,  luxury, 
and  irreligion  are  among  us. 

But  another  thing  that  makes  the  vices  and  immoralities 
of  this  people  peculiarly  provoking  is,  their  descent  and 
education.  The  sins  of  a  youth  descended  from  pious 
parents,  who  has  had  good  examples  set  him,  and  who  has 
been  carefully  educated,  are  worse  than  those  of  a  common 
youth  that  has  not  enjoyed  such  advantages. 

Now,  the  ancestors  of  this  people  were  eminently  godly ; 
it  was  the  strength  of  their  aseal  for  true,  unadulterated 
religion,  and  the  ardor  of  their  love  to  God  and  Christi 
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thai  prevailed  upon  tbetn  to  ventare  over  the  great  de^p, 
and  to  seek  an  abode  in  this  then  iDbospiUkble  and  danger- 
ous country,  aud  that  reeoDciled  them  to  the  numberless 
difficuliies  that  they  bad  long  to  encouuler  vilboiit  ever 
attuning  to  the  various  comforts  that  ve  enjoy.  They 
were  concerned  to  perpetuate  the  same  spirit  of  piety 
which  tbey  were  actuated  by ;  paid  great  atteation  to  the 
rising  generation,  and  wisely  provided  for  the  good  instruc- 
tion of  succeeding  ones.  Wherein  can  wc  charge  them 
wilb  want  either  of  wisdov  or  t^thfulncss  to  posterity? 
Do  we  not  still  reap  the  fruite  of  their  contrivance  and 
foresight,  though  not  in  so  ample  a  manner  as  might  be, 
through  our  own  faaltiness?  Judge  ye,  what  could  have 
been  done  more  through  their  instrumentality  for  this  part 
of  the  Lord's  vineyard  than  what  has  been  done  ?  Where- 
fore, then,  hath  it  brought  forth  so  many  wild  and  bad 
grapes,  when  it  should  have  yielded  the  choicest  fruit? 
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dice,  and  judge  impartially,  will  be  obliged,  I  apprehend, 
to  acknowledge  that  this  people  do  not  answer  to  the  hon- 
orableness  of  their  descent,  any  more  than  to  the  care  that 
was  taken  by  their  predecessors  for  their  being  well  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  and  practices  of  religion ;  the  full 
benefit  of  which  care  though  they  may  not  enjoy,  through 
the  censurable  faultiness  of  some  in  neglecting  their  duty, 
yet  is  so  far  enjoyed  as  that  people  in  general,  including 
all  ranks,  are  not  better  instructed  and  educated  anywhere, 
it  is  probable,  than  in  this  country.  But  certainly  the 
more  honorable  their  religious  descent,  and  the  better  their 
education,  the  more  provoking  must  their  vices  and  immo- 
ralities be ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  their  par- 
ticular consideration,  especially  in  these  threatening  times, 
than  those  words  in  Amos  iii.  2,  wherein  the  Lord  ad- 
dresses the  children  of  Israel,  sajring :  ^*  You  only  have  I 
known  of  all  the  &milies  of  the  earth ;  therefore  I  will 
punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.''  I  might  add  more 
particulars  to  this  first  remark,  but  choose  to  make  them 
distinct  ones  of  themselves. 

II.  I  therefore  proceed  to  mention,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  obligations  this  people  are  under  to  holiness  are 
special,  from  the  many  appearances  of  God  in  their  &vor, 
and  his  having  so  multiplied  and  exalted  them. 

How  oft  has  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe 
wonderfully,  next  to  miraculously,  interposed  for  their 
deliverance  when  in  the  utmost  danger!  Their  enemies 
expected  to  swallow  them  up,  and  were  upon  the  point 
of  doing  it,  when  Providence  hath  critically  interposed,  so 
that  they  have  escaped  like  a  bird  out  of  a  snare  that  has 
been  thrown  over  it.  When  their  eagerness  to  cooperate 
with  the  parent  state,  in  reducing  the  power  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  led  them  into  a  bold  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise, in  which,  if  they  had  miscarried,  they  would  have 

18* 
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been  subject  to  an  almost  irreparable  damage  and  which 
must  have  miscarried,  acconling  to  the  usual  course  of 
Imiiuiu  and  military  afiiura,  had  not  special  events,  carry- 
ing in  tbcra  llie  evidtal  marks  of  providential  appoint- 
ment,' though  in  the  account  of  the  nnbeliever  purely 
casual,  —  I  say,  which  most  have  laiseanicd  had  not  specL-d 
events  tamed  np,  —  it  pleased  God  to  order  the  existence 
of  them,  and,  by  crowning  the  expedition  with  sncccsa,  not 
only  to  avert  the  train  of  evils  that  must  otherwise  have 
followed,  but  to  give  this  people,  then  indeed  in  their  in- 
fancy,  n  name'  nmougthe  warlike  veteran  elates  of  Eorope, 
and  to  show  the  world  what  a  few  raw  provincials  could 
do,  under  the  smiles  and  care  of  Heaven,  against  fortifier 
tions  and  batteries  really  atrong,  fuid  defended  by  regulars, 
though  not  by  Britons.  May  they  never  lose  that  name,  nor 
blast  the  laurels  gaiued  at  Louisburg  by  any  futnre  cow- 
ardly conduct,  when  it  is  not  conquest,  but  liberty  and 
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abode  in  it,  and,  through  the  original  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  them,  which,  perhaps,  never  displayed  itself  and 
wrought  more  effectually,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
Jews,  they  are  become  a  considerable  nation,^  possess  a 
tolerable  share  of  wealth,  and  would  enjoy  much  public 
happiness  were  the  painful  disputes  between  them  and  the 
parent  country  comfortably  terminated.  The  fece  of  the 
colony  is  not  less  changed  for  the  better  since  first  settled 
than  what  is  set  forth  in  the  language  of  Isaiah's  prophecy: 
^  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad ;  the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blos- 
som abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing; 
the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it ;  the  excel* 
lency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon.  They  shall  see  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God.'**  These  enumer- 
ated are  special  obligations  on  this  people  to  holiness.  But 
does  their  holiness  correspond  with  them  ?  Are  the  fruits 
yielded  by  them  suited  to  such  benefits  ?  Are  they  that 
manner  of  people  that  might  have  been  expected,  and  that 
they  engaged  to  be  when  under  difficulties,  and  in  great 
perplexity  through  threatening  appearances?  —  or  have 
they  not,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  after  singing  the  divine 
praises,  forgot  the  works  of  Qod  and  the  wonders  he  hath 
showed  them  ?  And  hath  not  the  cast  of  their  after-con- 
duct evidenced  that,  in  renewing  their  engagements  with 


«  Isaiah  zxxr.  1, 2. 

1  An  estimate,  made  in  1775,  hy  the  American  Ck>ng||88 : 

state.                                          People. 

stile. 

People. 

Massachusetts,  .        .        .    400,000 

Pennsylvania,  . 

.    350,000 

New  Hampshire,   .        .        150,000 

Maryland, 

320,000 

Rhode  Island,   .        .       .      50,678 

Yirfpnia,   . 

.    650,000 

Connecticut,  .        .        .        192,000 

North  Carolina,     . 

300,000 

New  York,         .        .        .    250,000 

South  Carolina, 

.    225.000 

Now  Jersey,  .        .        .        130,000 

Total,  . 

.     3,026,678 

£o. 
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him  in  the  day  oflhtir  affliction,  "they  did  flatter  him  wilh 
their  mouth,  anJ  lied  nnto  him  with  their  tongues;  and 
thut  their  heart  was  not  right  with  him  ;''  for  "  they  havs 
not  been  steadfast  in  his  covenant,"  have  not  walked  agree- 
able to  the  design  anil  purport  of  God's  covenant  of  grace, 
with  wliich  they  have  in  much  mercy  been  made  ao- 
quaiDted. 

III.  I  shall  DOW  remark,  in  the  third  and  hist  place,  tliat 
though  the  appearances  of  religion  among  Ibis  people  are 
great  and  many,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  real  religion  is 
scarce,  that  the  power  of  godliness  is  rare,  and  that  while 
there  is  much  outward  show  of  respect  to  the  Deity,  therQ 
is  but  little  inward  heart  conformity  to  him. 

ladividuala  are  justly  entitled  to  the  benefitof  an  excep- 
tion, notwithstanding  which  it  may  be  applied  with  too 
I  truth  to  the  community  aa  a  body,  "  This  people 
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Jesus.  Is  there  not  a  great  thongb  unhappy  affinity  be- 
tween the  case  of  this  people,  religiously  considered,  and 
that  of  the  Laodicean  church,  as  described  by  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  Revelation  iii.  15 — 18? 

The  above  remarks  upon  this  people,  considered  as  the 
subjects  of  God's  moral  government,  being  duly  weighed, 
shall  we  not  be  brought  to  own  with  humility  and  grati- 
tude that  it  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  con- 
sumed, because  hb  compassions  fail  not  ?  As  yet  we  are 
not  consumed. 

Though,  when  we  look  down  from  the  adjoining  hills, 
and  behold  the  capital,  we  cannot  but  lament,  saying, 
'^  How  is  the  gold  become  dim !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  I  how  does  her  port  mourn,  because  her  shipping 
come  not  to  her  as  formerly;  all  her  wharves  are  deso- 
late ;  how  is  she  possessed  and  surrounded  by  an  armed 
force,  as  though  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy !  —  yet,  blessed 
be  Grod,  she  doth  not  sit  solitary ;  she  is  full  of  people ; 
she  is  honorable  among  the  nations ;  she  is  as  a  princess 
among  the  provinces,  seeing  that  she  hath  not  meanly 
become  tributary.  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and 
her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks ;  but,  like  beauty  in  distress, 
she  is  the  more  engaging.  She  hath  many  lovers  to  com- 
fort her,  and  her  friends  have  not  dealt  treacherously  with 
her,  so  far  from  having  become  her  enemies.  Her  inhabit- 
ants are  suffering,  but  not  starving.  Her  priests  and  her 
elders  have  not  given  up  the  ghost  while  seeking  meat 
to  relieve  their  soul.  The  tongue  of  the,  sucking  child 
cleaveth  not  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst.  The 
young  children  ask  not  bread  without  any  man's  offering 
to  break  it  unto  them.  We  see  not  her  dwellings  and 
public  buildings,  both  civil  and  sacred,  in  flames,  and  the 
whole  becoming,  by  a  speedy  destruction,  a  horrid  heap 
of  ruins." 
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Though,  when  we  earvey  tlic  conntrj-,  we  bemoan  the 
ntt«tu{its  that  have  been  made  iipon  the  ancient  founda- 
lions  of  iu  civil  government,  which,  if  successlu!,  will  in  all 
probability,  after  a  lime,  undermine  and  destroy  lis  n-li- 
gious  liberties ;  yet  we  are  thankful  that  no  dwelling  has 
been  destroyed,  —  that  none  of  any  party  hare  as  yet 
perished  by  the  shocks  they  haTe  occasioned  in  the  state, 
—  that  the  sword  hath  not  been  commissioned  by  Heaven 
to  destroy,  and  the  way  to  an  accommodation  been  ren- 
dered still  more  inaccessible  through  ihe  shedding  of 
blood.  We  adore  the  goodness  of  God,  which  has  kept 
us  from  being  consnmed  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  ia 
of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  becaase 
his  compassions  fitil  not.  And  much  more  so  that,  in  the 
distressing  and  alarming  situation  of  our  public  affairs, 
there  have  been  so  many  favorable  circumstances  to  pre- 
a  from  fainting,  to  hearten  us  up,  and  to  encourage 
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they  have    been  counteracted  by  governors,  and  which 
the  American  Congress  has  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
justice  adopted ;   the  increasing    acquaintance   with   the 
rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  as  belonging 
equally  alike  to  men  of  all   parties  and  denominations, 
while  they  conduct  as  good  members  of  civil  society,  with- 
out endeavoring  to  injure  their  neighbors  of  different  or 
opposite  sentiments ;  the  blundering  policy  of  the  British 
ministry  in  giving  so  cruel  a  cast  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
taking  away  by  it  private  property,  and  subjecting  its  res- 
titution to  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  in  following  that 
so  hastily  with  other  acts,  equally  unjust  and  more  cxten* 
sively  pernicious,  affecting  the  whole  colony,  and  built 
upon  principles  and  claims  that  rendered  every  dwelling, 
plantation,  and  right  through   the   continent  precarious, 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  or,  rather,  of  the 
junto  or  individual  that  hath  the  power  of  managing  it; 
in  declaring  openly,  while  supporting  the  bills,  that  their 
design  was  not  against  a  single  town  or  colony,  but  against 
all  America ;  in  presuming  that  the  other  towns  and  colo- 
nies, upon  receiving  the  dreadful  news,  would  turn  pale 
and  tremble,  conceal  their  spirit  of  resentment  and  oppo- 
sition  in   sneaking  professions  of  tame   submission,  and 
abandon  the  distressed,  though  their  own  ruin  must  have 
followed  upon  it,  however  slowly ;  and,  upon  such  pre*- 
sumption,  neglecting  to  divide  in  time  the  different  colo- 
nies by  flattering  promises  suited  to  their  several  situa- 
tions, and  by   secret  purchases,  ere   they  could   form  a 
general  union ;  the  reestablishment  of  arbitrary  power  and 


land  would  come  rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  "  —  the  slayes  —  "In  an 
African  vessel,  which  is  rrftued  an  entry  into  theporUiqf  Virginia  or  Carolina 
with  a  cargo  of  three  Angola  negroet.  It  would  l>e  curious  to  see  the  Guinea 
captain  attempting  at  the  same  instant  to  publish  his  proclamation  of  lib- 
erty and  to  advertise  his  sale  of  slaves." — £d. 
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a  (lespoUc  government  in  a  most  eitensive  and  purposely 
pnlai^d  conntry,'  coDtrary  to  Uie  royal  declaration  given 
a  ftw  years  before,  qualified  somewhat  to  the  inhabitants 
by  that  funual  security  of  their  religious  liberty  which 
waa  noways  w.iDting,  but,  as  is  generally,  I  fear  justly 
taught,  with  the  base,  diabolical  design  of  procuring  thcii 
assistance,  if  required,  in  quelling  the  spirit  of  frcedo 
among  the  natural  and  loyal  sobjects  of  Great  Britain 

>  I  hiVD  DO  objpctlon  to  the  CuiidUa)  bdnj;  fBlly  oKund  in  tbe  esiornnil 
of  llieir  raiijtlon,  iowever  ermuoDui  uid  Uiti-Ctuvtian  it  niiy  tpftvr  la  i 
I'rulettBUI,  but  la  llie  British  IcgiiJilire'a  doI  liming  giveo  »  uniicnal 
UfbDHnl  to  llH  rljihu  of  coDMicDee  unotig  lh«a.    Tbe  right!  of  coueifi 
too  rncred  (gr  nuy  ciiil  ihjhu  Ob  iwrtb  to  lolenllet,  wtacnSn  tbcf  prodg 

■uraitdHiKnlul,  loguird  mgalnd  Ika  Ruoiiiii(>  of  fnlenztnl,  dvdgnlDg  primt* 
of  every  denafDinatleii.  irbo  an  for  tormtof  DBUtllcal  (Dlaaoci  betwten  church 
and  Mile,  the  nrord  uf  Uw  Spirit  ud  tlw  imrd  of  the  miiririnle.  Argitmcntt 
draim  from  tbeaiicicul  JewHh  tbeocnej'  are  of  noaiaii  till  Die  eikuuee  of  i 

Cbri-iimi  lljrotrM)  In  proved,  In  direcl  oppOHilon  lo  the  worJs  of  our  great 
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the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Port  Bill  in  the  common  way  of 
conveyance,  whereby  some  difficulties  were  avoided  and 
some  advantages  enjoyed,  while  adminbtration  was  not  so 
merciful  as  to  attempt  giving  us  the  earliest  intelligence 


whoM  ambitioiu  hopes  of  a  deanery,  aroh-deaconshJp,  or  oroeier,  are  likely  to 
be  disappointed  by  the  public  manceuvres  in  favor  of  liberty,  will  be  oat  of 
bamor,  and  should  be  patiently  borne  with,  though  they  vent  their  spleen  against 
liberty  itself),  yet  the  rights  of  Episcopalians  are  not  thereby  forfeited,  and 
whenever  the  majority  of  them,  laity  included  (and  not  a  few  of  the  leading 
clergy,  who  are  for  more  homage  than  the  present  equality  admits),  are  desirous 
of  an  American  episcopate,  and  will  see  to  its  being  with  security  that  the  bishop 
and  every  other  dignitary  shall  be  confined  purely  to  spiritual  matters,  shall 
have  no  more  rule  in  civil  concerns  than  the  parochial  priest,  shall  be  maintained 
by  no  kind  of  tax,  but  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  from  legscies  given  a 
full  year  before  the  death  of  a  testator  when  coming  out  of  a  real  estate,  and 
shall  be  deprived  of  all  power  to  injure  or  interrupt  other  denominations,  lei 
them  be  gratified.  It  will  have  a  good  effect,  and  will  prevent  our  young  men^ 
making  a  trip  to  England  for  orders,  which  generally  proves  dangerous  to  their 
love  of  freedom.  But  it  will  be  long  enough  ere  some  who  have  been  arduously 
laboring  to  establish  a  Protestant  American  episcopate  will,  with  all  their  con- 
scientious attachment  to  and  zeal  for  it,  agree  to  its  existence  in  this  New  World 
upon  such  equitable  conditions,  as  may  be  inferred  fi-om  the  little  attention  paid 
to  what  Lord  Sterling  mentioned  to  them  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amboy. 
As  to  the  civil  establishment  given  to  the  Canadians  by  the  Quebec  Bill,l  the 
slavery  of  it  has  been  admirably  exposed  in  the  address  of  the  Congress;  and  yet, 
was  it  a  fact  that  the  body  of  the  French  inhabitants  preferred  it  to  every  other 
form,  I  am  of  Lord  Littleton's  opinion,  that  they  should  have  it  while  they  re- 
quested it.  We  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  mode  of  trial  by  Juries 
was  desired  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  taken  away  to  gratify  the 
petty  noblesse  of  the  country,  who  were  for  enjoying,  as  when  under  France,  the 
power  of  oppressing  their  inferiors.  But,  surely,  care  ought  to  have  been  taken, 
by  provisos  in  the  act,  that  Britons  should  not  have  been  shut  out  from  settling 
in  a  country  for  the  conquest  of  which  they  did  and  do  contribute,  without  giv- 
ing up  their  liberties  and  commencing  slaves;  and  that  a  British  gentleman, 
were  he  pleased  to  make  the  tour  of  Canada,  might  not  be  exposed  to  an  impris- 
onment by  a  lettre  de  cachet  from  a  governor  in  consequence  of  secret  instruc- 
tions from  home,  should  he  have  unhappily  fkllen  under  the  high  displeasure  of 
a  British  ministry. 

*  The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1744,  on  the  Bill 
for  the  Government  of  Quebec,  were  not  given  to  the  public  till  1830,  when 
they  were  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Wright  fVom  manuscript  notes 
of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  Bart.,  M.  P.  They  justify  the  worst  apprehen- 
sions of  our  fathers,  and  demonstrate  the  servile  and  unmanly  spirit  of 
the  thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  — May  17C8  to  June  1774  — 
perhaps  the  worst  in  British  history.  The  splendor  of  the  great  names  in 
it  —  friends  to  law  and  liberty  —  only  sets  forth  in  stronger  light  the  wick- 
edness of  the  government  and  its  tools.  —  £d. 
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of  wliat  haH  been  ilone ;  its  arrival  at  Boston,  New  York, 
anil  Virginia  nearly  at  the  eame  time ;  the  firnnicps  lliftl 
the  Bostonians  showed  upon  the  occision ;  the  indigna- 
tion with  which  it  was  received,  as  the  news  flew  throngh 
the  continent;  the  spirited  behavior'  of  the  nobie  Vir- 
^nian  Assembly,*  whereby  they  hastened  their  own  disso- 
lution; the  accounts  from  different  places  and  colonies 
forwarded  to  the  capital  for  her  encouragement  under  her 
distress,  and  to  assure  her  of  assistance  and  support,  and 
that  they  considered  hers  in  the  true  light  of  a  common 
cause — not  in  consequence  of;  but  ere  they  had  received 
her  applications  for  advice  and  direction,  with  the  state  of 
her  situation  ;  the  forwardness  which  showed  itself  every- 
where to  contribute  to  her  relief,  and  to  adopt  measures 
that  might  in  the  issue  recover  and  secure  the  liberties 
of  this  and  the  other  colonies ;  the  surprising  agreement 
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in  opinion  thnt  has  prevailed  in  persons  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other  while  consnlting  for  the  general  good, 
whereby  they  have  been  led  to  transTnit  by  letters  nearly 
the  same  proposals  to  each  other  aa  though  the  inspiration 
of  the  Most  High  gave  them  the  like  understanding ;  the 
fixing  upon  a  general  oongress,  and  choodng  delegates, 
although  in  several  places  governmental  chicanery  was 
used  to  prevent  it;  the  tender,  oompaasionate  feelings 
that  every  delegate,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  withoat 
party  distinctions,  discovered  for  the  Bostonians,  under 
the  free  and  affecting  prayer  of  a  worthy  Episcopalian,* 
when,  at  the  opening  of  the  congress,  they  had  been 
alarmed  with  the  fklse  rumor  that  Boston  bad  been 
attacked  by  the  military  and  navy ;  the  amazing  conse* 
quences  that  this  false  alarm  did,  and  continues  to  pra> 
ducc.  It  proved  the  means  of  showing  that  the  colonists 
were  not  to  be  intimidated,  though  martial  appearances 
were  to  terminate  in  actaal  hostJlities ;  that  they  would 
be  volunteers  in  the  canse  of  liberty ;  and  that  they 
meant  not  to  avoid  fighting,  whenever  it  became  neces- 
sary. It  put  many  thoasanda  upon  boldly  taking  them- 
selves to  arms,  and  marching  forward,  as  they  apprehended, 
to  the  assistance  of  their  oppressed  fellow-subjects.  It 
kindled  a  martial  spirit,  that  has  spread  through  varioaa 

■  TheRcr.  Hr.  Daehi.! 

1  The  Rbt.  Jacob  Dncbtf,  an  Epiicopa]  r1«rR7nun  of  Ptifladelphla,  of 
brilliant  ulenn,  diitlnf^ilAhed  b^  making  ibe  prayer  at  Ibe  opening  of  the 
lint  congreu  at  PhUadelpMa.  He  «*a  invited  to  officiate,  on  motion  of 
Ur.  Samncl  Adams.  Hr.  Jobn  Adams  mote  to  bis  wifb:  "  Mr.  IhicM 
unexpectedly  atmck  ont  into  an  exlemporarr  prayer,  which  fllled  the 
boiom  of  eveiy  man  present."  He  was  opposed  to  Independence,  and 
wrote  to  Washlnicfon  proposing  his  resignation  of  tbe  command  of  the 
army.  Waxhlngton  transmitted  the  letter  to  Coafrmii,  and  Mr,  Ducb^ 
fonml  it  well  to  leave  for  England,  In  IT76.  He  died  in  January,  ITDS,  aged 
Vbout  aUIy.  —  Alien'i  Bloc-  Diet.  —  Eb. 
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colonioa,  and  pnt  the  inhabitants  a|)on  perfecting  them- 
selves in  tlie  military  exorcise,  that  ao  they  may  be  early 
prepared  for  the  worst.  To  that  it  has  been  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  the  contineDt  has  put  on  such  ii  war- 
like appearance  ;  that  companies  have  been  fonned,  and 
are  continaally  training,  as  far  down  as  to  nni]  even  in 
Vii^inia,  if  not  further;'  and  that  thev  will  be  better 
prepared  than  wiis  ever  before  tlie  case  to  repel  all  inva- 
sions that  may  be  made  upon  their  natural  and  constitu- 
tional right.i,  even  though  supported  by  a  British  army. 
Should  British  officers  and  troops  wrongly  !m;t^ae  that 
their  commissions  and  oatlis  oblige  them  to  act,  though  in 
opposition  to  those  very  principles  of  the  constitution  that 
supports  tbein  and  empowers  the  ting  to  give  thetu  their 
commisHions,  instead  of  recollecting  that  all  obligations 
entered  into  mnst  necessarily  be  attended  with  this  pro- 
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the  waste  of  nmmunition  will  be  greatly  preveDted.*  The 
want  of  field  aittller}'*  will  not  be  mucb  nor  long  felt 
under  a  commander  that  has  Bkill  to  avoid  being  attacked, 
and  to  choose  his  ground  for  attacking,  in  a  country  with 
which  he  is  perfectly  acquainted,  and  where  every  inhabi- 
tant, even  the  children,  are  standing  spies  upon  all  the 
motions  of  an  adversary.  Bat,  as  I  earnestly  beg  of  Heaven 
that  the  redress  of  our  grievances  may  be  obtained  without 
fighting,  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  point,  and 
prooecd  to  mention  those  other  &vorable  circum stances, 
of  a  pacific  kind,  that  remain  to  be  specified,  —  sucb  as  the 
generous  donations  made  for  the  poor  of  Boston;*  the 
union  of  the  colonies ;  the  prerailing  harmony  and  una- 


>  Ur.  Enooh,  than  llcntcnuttu  tbe  flnt  nulineiilor  Orugt-KMnn.lnatna- 
tl»  OQ  "  The  iDiDlBclcncy  of  FIn-iniu  for  AtUck  or  Deftnoe,  demaailritcd  rrom 
Fielt,"  eto.,  writlen  Id  ibont  ITW,  pn>Tc>"Iliit,  it  k  medium  ttkta  from  uj 
nnmbcr  of  biiCtlM  fbnjtbC  4om<wbat  bcfort  tbat  period,  not  more  Uun  one  man 
coald  bive  been  Idllcd  or  vonnded  b/  clgblj  ibot  dlKhirged."! 

>  Four  casnon  consdmted  tbe  whole  train  of  artlllory  of  the  British 
colonics  In  North  America  at  the  opening  of  ths  war,  April  10,  1773;  two 
of  which,  lielonf^ng  lo  the  province  of  HasRacbtuetts,  were  taken  by  the 
eacm;.  Tbe  olher  two  were  the  propertj  of  dtiieiis  of  Bomod.  They 
were  constant];  In  ierrlce  throni;h  the  wat.  In  1768,  bj  order  of  Con- 
gnsa,  they  were  delivered  to  tbe  Governor  of  Mamachosctta,  John  Han- 
cock. On  one  was  inscribed, "  The  Hancock,  —  gawed  lo  Liberty ;  "and  on 
the  other,  "The  Adam*."— HolmeB'i  Annals,  II,  309.— En. 

*Tho  Continental  Congrcat  resolved,  Sqitember  IT,  1774,  that  all  the 
colonies  ouffht  to  ooBfinue  their  conlribuiions  for  "  the  distresses  of  oar 
brethren  at  Boston,  so  Ion;;  as  their  occasions  ma.vrcqnin;;  "  and,  October 
8th.  Ihnt  "  all  Amcrlcn  oachl  to  snpport  Maasachusetta  In  theb:  opposition 
to  the  Into  acta  of  Parliament."  —  ED. 

'  "  This  reverend  i^ntleman  has  foand  a  method  of  doing  without  mnch 
ammnnitlon;  for  certain  It  is  tbat  there  Is  at  pn^ECnt  no  appearance  of 
^reatqnnniitles,  and  mnch  less  prospect  of  procuiinf;  more  In  famre.  llow 
mnncllouB  is  saccrdolal  Invention,  when  set  to  work!  .  .  .  What 
Amcrii'an  has  experience  enough  to  cope  with"  —  General  Gngo  —  "a 
comruandcHn.chier.  bred  an  officer,  and  bl);hl.v  dlstlDgulabcd?  .... 
Whore  could  he  possibly  have  acquired  hli  knowledge?  .  .  .  Not  In  a 
review  beforo  a  governor;  .  .  .  not  by  tuni.ont  every  now  and  then, 
19* 
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nimity  among  the  individunls  composing  tlie  grand  con- 
gress ;  their  approbation  of  the  opjioBilion  giveu  by  this 
colony  to  the  acta  for  altering  their  ancient  form  of  gov- 
cmnicnt;  their  nssociation  respecting  trade,  and  the  like;* 
the  readiness  of  the  people -to  conform  to  it;  and  the 
intrepid  conduct  of  the  southern  inhabitnnts  in  prevcntiug 
llie  introdnclion  of  any  more  teas  among  them.  These  are 
favorable  circumstances,  beyond  what  the  most  Gangninc 
friends  of  liberty  expected;  that  appear  to  be  of  the 
Lord's  doiug,  and  are  marvcllona  in  oar  eyes ;  that,  if 
foretold,  would  have  been  deemed  momlly  impossible  by 
tliose  who  are  still  inimical  to  them,  thongh  evidencing  a 
TFonderfuI  interposition  of  Providence  ;  and  that  may  justly 
encourage  us,  as  well  as  keep  ns  from  fainting,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  that  spirit  of  prayer  and 
humiliation  which  has  discovered  itself  in  dificrent  places 
1  of  the  times.     Would  to  God  there  was  more 
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We  must  prudently  fall  in  with  the  measares  recom- 
mended by  the  congress,  that  so  we  may  not  be  reported 
to  other  colonies  as  disregarders  of  them,  whereby  first  a 
jealousy  may  be  produced,  and  then  a  disunion  effected. 
We  must  promote  unanimity  among  ourselves,  peace  and 
good  order,  that  we  may  not  be  represented  as  desir- 
ous of  confusion  in  hopes  of  making  an  advantage  of  it. 
We  should  let  the  laws  of  honor  and  honesty  have  their 
full  weight  with  us,  that  we  may  fall  under  no  reproach 
for  abusing  the  present  suspension  of  human  laws.  We 
should  diligently  provide  for  the  worst,  and  be  upon  our 
guard,  that  we  may  not  be  suddenly  stripped  of  those 
appurtenances,^  the  loss  of  which  will  be  severely  felt 
should  we  be  called  upon,  by  a  dire  necessity,  to  make 
our  appeal  to  Heaven. 

I  have  been  ready  at  times  to  infer,  from  the  military 
spirit  that  hath  spread  through  the  continent,  that  though 
we  are  to  be  saved,  it  is  not  to  be  without  the  sword,  or,  at 
least,  the  strong  appearance  of  it,  unless  Infinite  Wisdom 
(which  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  to  find  is  the  case)  should 
be  in  this  way  preparing  the  colonies  for  cooperating  with 
the  parent  state,  after  that  matters  in  dispute  have  been 
settled  to  satisfaction,  in  some  important  struggle  with  a 
common  enemy ;  and  therein,  by  giving  her  effectual  as- 
sistance, for  wiping  away  the  reproaches  that  interested 
calumny  and  malice  have  thrown  upon  them,  and  for  con- 
firming an  eternal  friendship.  But  is  it  the  awful  determi- 
nation of  Heaven  that  we  shall  not  retain  our  liberties 
without  fighting,  let  no  one  despair.     The  continent,  after 

1  General  Ga^^e's  seizure  of  the  province  powder,  at  Charlestown,  Sep- 
tember iMt,  was  the  "  first  indication  of  hostile  intention ; "  and  in  his 
attempt  to  destroy  the  magazines  at  Concord,  in  April,  the  British  troops 
hlied  the  first  blood  in  the  war  of  iudepondonce.  —  Frothiugham's  Siege  of 
Boston,  13—17,  51— 64.  — Ed. 
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having  discovered  consu inmate  wisdoin,  can  never  condnct 
BO  absurdly  as  to  leave  a  single  colony  alone  in  the  dis- 
pute. Their  own  security  will  consti-ain  them  to  support 
whichsoever  is  attnc-kcd.  They  will  nkther  assist  at  a  dis- 
tance than  have  a  war  npon  or  within  their  own  borders, 
and  will  be  sensible  that  whoever  fights  on  the  side  of 
American  liberty  hazards  his  life  in  tUeir  battles.  Should 
it  be  allowed,  for  argument's  sake,  that  some  one  province 
or  other,  through  selfisbnoss  or  timidity,  should  basely 
slink  from  the  common  danger,  yet  would  the  rest  have 
greater  probability  of  succeeding  than  had  the  Dutch  when 
they  began  to  emerge  from  slavery  and  to  acquire  their 
liberties.*    Let  us  be  bnt  brave,  and  wo  may  promise  our- 
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selvea  snccess.  Do  we  join  piety  to  our  pmdenoe  and  for- 
titude; do  we  confess  and  repent  of  our  BinH,JuBtify  G^ 
in  his  BO  trying  us,  accept  of  onr  punishment  at  his  hands 
without  murmuriag  or  complaining;  do  we  bumble  our- 
selves,  amend  our  ways  and  doings,  ^ve  np  ourselves  to 
God,  become  a  holy  people,  and  make  the  Most  High  our 
confidence,  —  we  may  hope  that  he  will  be  on  our  side; 
and  "if  the  Lord  is  for  us,  what  can  men  do  nnto  us?" 
Have  we  the  God  of  hosts  for  our  ally,  we  might  bid 
adieu  to  fear,  though  the  world  was  united  against  ua. 

Let  us,  then,  be  pious,  brave,  and  prudent,  and  we  shall 
—  some  of  us,  at  least  —  have  room  for  thanksgivings,  not 
merely  for  promising  appearances,  but  for  actual  deliver^ 
ance  out  of  present  difficulties, though  it  shonld  not  be 
till  we  have  been  conversant  with  the  din  of  arms  and  the 
horrors  of  war.>  But  should  the  country  be  wasted  for  a 
few  years,  and  a  nnmber  of  its  inhabitants  be  destroyed, 
ere  the  wished-for  salvation  is  granted,  how  soon,  afler 
having  secured  its  liberties,  will  it  regain  its  former  pros- 
perity ;  yea,  become  fer  more  glorious,  wealthy,  and  popn- 
Ions  than  ever,  through  the  tfaonaands  and  ten  thousands 
that  will  flock  to  it,  with  riches,  arts,  and  sciences,  ac- 
quired by  them  in  foreign  countries  t  And  how  will  the 
surviving  inhabitants  and  their  posterity,  together  with 
refugees  who  have  fied  from  oppression  and  hardships, 
whether  civil  or  sacred,  to  onr  American  sanctuary,  daily 

It  iru  the  IndUa  name  oT  tbs  hill  at  SquantiiiD,  on  tbo  sontbera  ihore 


"ThtBi 

The  affile  of  "  Ba;  "  wa«  discontinued  In  the  conMltntJon  of  1"^.  ThI* 
wa«  Iho  origin  of  the  popular  namei,  "The  Bay  People,"  "The  Ba; 
State."  "The  Old  Bay  Slate," 

It  the  ttflBK  of  tha  oonar- 
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give  tlinnks  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  nniverse  that  this  gen- 
eral asylum  was  not  consumed !  How  oft  will  they,  with 
raptures,  think  upon  that  noble  exertion  of  courage  that 
prevented  it,  celebrate  the  praises  of  those  that  led  and 
suffered  in  the  common  caase,  and  with  glowing  hearts 
bless  that  God  who  owned  the  goodness  of  it,  and  at 
length  crowned  it  with  success!  r- Hallelujah.  The  Lord 
Grod  omnipotent  reignetb. 


The  way  to  escape  an  attack  is  to  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  it.  While  administration  consists  of  those  that 
have  avowed  their  dislike  to  the  principles  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  the  known  friends  of  America  are  excluded, 
there  should  be  no  depeodence  upon  the  fair  speeches  or 
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By   Samuel   Langdon,   D.  D. 

Prelident  of  Harvard  College  la  Cambkidge. 


As    a  roaring    Lion    and    a   ranging    Bear,    lb    is    a 
wiclced  Ruler  over  the  poor  People.     Prni.  28.  15. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Thb  loat  f^w  monthR  in  'Maasichnaetti  donloped  a  temper  tn  the 
people,  and  a  persistent  policy  on  tbe  pan  of  Oorenior  G>^  which, 
manil^ilf  lo  both  partiee,  man  1>efare  long  end  in  collision.  On  Hw 
IM  or  September,  1774,  Governor  Gage  lamed  precepta  fbr  "  tbe  Great 
and  General  Conrt"  to  be  convened  at  8aiem,  October  9th;  on  tbe 
SSth  ot  September  be  luned  hla  "  proclamation,"  that,  "  ftvm  the  manj 
tnmnlts  and  diaorders  wblcb  bad  ilnce  taken  place,  the  extnordlnur 
reiolvea  which  had  been  pa«aed  In  many  ot  the  conntlea,  the  iDBtrncttooi 
given  by  the  town  or  Boslon,  and  aome  other  Cowna,  to  their  repreaenta- 
tivea,  and  the  present  disordered  and  anbappy  state  or  tbe  province,"  he 
then  thoui;bt  <t  highly  inexpodlent  that  It  shoiild  be  ao  convened.  Bat 
ninety  of  the  representatives  did  meet  at  Salem  on  the  Sth,  and  on  Aa 
next  day.  Thntsday,  organized  a  convention  —  John  Hancock,  Cfaoirmsn, 
and  Benjamin  Uncoln,  Clerk.  On  Friday  they  "resolved  themselves  Into 
a  Provincial  Congress,"  which,  after  several  seastona,  was  dissolved,  De- 
cember 10th, —having;  flist "  leconimended  "  the  election  oT  de1<^tes  to 
another  congress,  FcbniBry  lit  ensuing,  to  "  consult,  deliberate,  and  resolve 
upon  such  fWhcr  moaanrcB  as,  under  God,  shall  be  effectoal  to  aave  this 
people  from  Impending  mln,  and  to  aecnre  those  inestimable  UtwrtiM 
derived  to  ns  from  our  ancestors,  and  which  It  is  oar  dnty  to  preserve 
for  posterity."  The  third  ProvincUl  Congreas  assembled  at  Watertown, 
Mny  31,  177S;  and  before  that  body  Pieeident  Langdon  dellvetod  Ibis 
Sermon,  It  being  the  day  flicd  by  charter  for  the  election  of  conncillon, 
—  "  elcption-dny,"  —  and  this  was  the  nanal  "  Elecflon  Sermon." 

Till'  timt  blood  df  the  war  of  tbe  Revolution  iras  ahed  at  Lexington,  on 

the   I'.ilh  of  April,  1775.    The  Ore  of  British  gnns  gleamed  over  tbe 

colonleii,  nnd  beneath  In  Sash  every  heart  throbbed,  and  every  soul  fstt 

that  tbe  die  was  cast.    Tet  It  was  not  Englishmen  who  were  In  fratricidal 

20 


nonn  s  puvaiost  son. 


1^  hab  tiK  *«LBds  «■!  diM^Mn  (be  ■qntiUcs  of  poUtfcal 
nd  E«  the  iodiMola}^  «Aj  of  the  aukxB  ia  blooi 
ttiHi,  that  nauimt  •  MM*  bcMhohood,  dear  K)  r 


b«f  tfce  cokiaieav 


■at  by  SDTcnimeBt  pmbtHdOM  cf  Ike  flikcriM  iDd  maiiugte. 
it  knotred  a  (utUcc  of  BriOik  kMrcMii  Ibr  it  wn  sbowa  D 
EnElaiid  011I7'  nmld  mm  mittMj  fiiMUBic  the  *-%Tt— .  and  Ibe 
tkc  UnoM  of  Comminii  n>  loaded  wttk  Satktki  of  Ibtir  a 


aonl^HMU  to  e 
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3ach,  In  brief,  was  the  fsM  of  affairs  on  ihls  Slat  of  Haj,  wben  the 
Provincial  Congress  was  coovciict)  at  Walertuwn.  The  old  fonaola  of 
proceedings  was  obaorvcd  as  far  as  possible.    It  was  — 

"Ordered,  That  Mr.  Brown,  Doo.  Taylor,  and  Colonel  Sayer  be  [a] 
coramltiee  to  wait  on  (he  commanding  officer  of  the  mlUtia  of  thli 
town,  to  thank  blm  for  Ms  polite  offer  to  escort  the  CongiesE  to  the 
mcctlng-houBC,  anil  lo  Inform  him  thai,  M  thll  Coogreu  are  now  sitting, 
the  Congress  think  It  needless  to  withdisw  foe  that  poTpose:  but  will, 
with  the  reverend  gentlemen  of  the  clergj-,  wUmi  them  to  Ui*.  Coolidge'l, 
ir  chcy  please  to  escort  them  thither,  whta  a^ftureas  aiUonr 

By  a  special  vote.  Dr.  Langdon's  Sermon  % 
the  colony,  and  lo  each  memt 

The  preacher,  SxittiBL  Limgdoh,  D.  D.,  bom  In  Boston,  In  the  year 
1722,  gradnalcd  at  Harvard  College,  1740;  and  chaplain  of  a  regiment 
In  theoTitade  against  Loulsburg,  174S,  wai  pastor  of  a  chnrch  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  from  1747  till  1774,  when,  by  reason  of  his  eminent  talents, 
lenming,  and  piety,  and  of  his  bold  and  zeaJoos  patriotism,  be  wu 
appointed  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College. 

He  was  moderator  of  the  annoal  convention  of  the  minlsten,  held,  bj 
special  Invitation  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  at  Watertown,  June  in, 
following  election-day,  when  he  signed  the  following  letter: 

"To  the  Hon.  JoHBPii  Wabrbk,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Provincial  Con- 

greiB  of  the  Colony  of  the  Massschnsettt  Bay,  etc 

"  Sir  :  —  We,  the  pastors  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  Colony 
of  tbo  Massachusetts  Bay,  In  onr  present  annual  convention," —  at  Water- 
town,  June  1, 1775,  —  "  eraiefnlly  beg  leave  lo  express  the  sense  we  have 
of  the  regard  shown  by  the  Honorable  Provincial  Congress  to  as,  and  the 
cncoaragcmcnt  they  have  been  pleased  to  afford  to  onr  assembling  as  a 
body  this  day.  Deeply  itnp[«9scd  with  sympathy  for  the  distnsies  of 
our  much-ii^urod  and  oppressed  coontiy,  we  are  not  a  Uttle  relieved  In 
beholding  the  representatives  of  this  people,  chosen  by  tbdr  tree  and 
unbiassed  Bnffrages,  now  met  to  concert  measures  fbr  their  relief  and 
dclbnce,  in  whoee  wisdom  and  Integrity,  nnder  the  smiles  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  cannot  but  express  onr  entire  confidence. 

"  Aa  it  has  Ijccn  found  necessary  to  raise  an  army  for  the  common 
Bnfciy,  and  our  brave  countrymcD  have  so  willingly  offered  themseivoB  to 
thiy  tiuinnlous  service,  we  ore  not  insensible  of  the  vast  harden  that 
thelr^ecesBory  maintenance  must"— devolve  — "upon  the  pcoplo.    We 


■«tUen>nRI  uT  Our  mnmtrj,  Itat  ■■•  iBliMil  irfil.   iqi|iam'fl  for  Ifat  juuuib- 
itou  df  iu  ci  riJ  And  fdi^unt  nf*"™ 

•■  EUrrXL  lASGWOK,  ] 


iiilmliii^^^Mi  in 

ilk.  •' 


1.  in  a  pcnnd  of  iKratLai  «g 
nuCDtid  ItiF  ivHidHiii^lHfc  oiUese,  and  lEcuue  pttaUff  uf  Qb  d 
loFalk. 


Is  the  Svw  Bampefalic  Btatt  Cm*eiifi»  of  r%  lie  ma  jBOTnhimt  ia  ■ 

1  I  tiiF  »do|ii)<ni  uT  Hit-  7edsri  Ocoacinaliai.    He  died,  Simaibs  ' 

SML,  1797.  iKloTBd  and  nvcmd  ItrUt  pOrMC  md  pabtic  life.' 


DISCOUUSE  V. 


AN  ELECTION  SEBHON. 


Shall  -we  rejoice,  tof  fathen  and  brethren,  or  shal!  we 
weep  together,  on  the  retoni  of  this  annireTsaiy,  which 
from  the  first  settlement  of  this  colony  has  been  sacred  to 
liberty,  to  perpetuate  that  invaluable  privilege  of  choowng 
from  among  ourselves  wise  men,  fearing  Qod  and  hating 
covetoDsness,  to  be  honorable  counsellors,  to  oonstitnte  ono 
eBsential  branch  ef  that  happy  government  which  waa 
eatablUhed  on  the  faith  of  royal  charters? 

On  thU  day  the  people  have  from  year  to  year  aaaem- 
bled,  from  all  our  towns,  in  a  vast  congregation,  with  glad- 
ness and  festivity,  with  every  ensign  of  joy  displayed  ia 
our  metropolis,  which  now,  alas  I  is  made  a  ganison  of 
mercenary  troops,  the  stronghold  of  despotism.  Bat  bow 
shall  I  now  address  you  from  this  desk,  remote  from  the 
capital,  and  remind  you  of  the  important  bnsineas  which 
distinguished  this  day  In  oar  calendar,  without  spreading 
a  gloom  over  this  assembly  by  exhibiting  the  melancholy 
change  made  in  the  face  of  our  public  affairs? 

We  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when  BriUsh  liberty  ia 
just  ready  to  expire,  —  when  that  coDstitution  of  govem- 
-  ment  which  has  so  long  been  the  glory  and  strength  of 
the  English  nation  ia  deeply  uadermined  and  ready  to 


ig* 


ttttnbte  into  milts. — wfam  Antertcsis  dmnCciKil  vritft  enri 
iiparratauii.  JOit  aie  arm  'tf  pwwar  i»  ^tfnstehe-l  avt.  at^tast 
^uw  Sa^bniL  mii  ^sfMdailv  asnnot  di»  oolonT,  to  canft- 
P«L  IS  xa  ioimut  ro  dn*  jtbatrtrr  aots  iif  le^dason  wfaft 
are  auc  '/ur  repreat^ioiicB^  itnil  wbii  will  ooc  tfaenodm 
Emot  ^e  ItoBC  pan  at'  dia  btn:ileti&  w&kfi.  wttfaooG  mttwf, 
diitv  ii«  bmni^  spun  3&  The  nuxt  SaraiaL  :nii{  saEnnn 
jnmis  ot'  [qui:?  Oi  tiHT  injcifsnjT^  3R  'itwme>i  by  -ivr  op- 
pni^urs  as  iit'  fin^^Wne;  mil  thMv  Euva  oiatiLjiMi  the 
ehurtjer  <si  this  [ota^^  in  tile  equk  cKsenuuI  parts,  opon 
£tiii«  reprosenuuijiDS.  aiul  usw-OLTeiitail  niTt-r^Trra  >]f  pcli^, 
iritlLi>it£  che  [uaifC  Ki;ani  u  out  Ii^il  priMesa.  We  are  no 
ioDirer  p«rmiin>iii  u  lisoiircjesaa  tlie  V^ieft^ril  of  die  lanil, 
ami  trust  in  tlte  oisiIiniL  •tC^onr  cuoiuelti  aoil  the  e>[iuCj  of 
ch^  jaii^^nntMic ;  bat  am  in  wbooa.  we  i:aii  have  do  omfi- 
dieoL-e.   wiiosu    prmciplus   ac«  sabTcraiTe  m"  our  inwtTies, 
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march  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the  night,'  to  seize  and 
destroy  one  of  our  magazines,  formed  by  the  people  merely 
for  their  socurity,  if^  after  such  formidable  military  prep- 
arations on  the  other  Bide,  matters  should  be  pushed  to  an 
extremity.  By  this,  as  might  well  be  expected,  a  skirmish 
waa  brought  on ;  and  it  is  most  evident,  from  a  variety  of 
concurring  circumstances,  as  well  as  numerons  depositlooB 
both  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  us  at  that  time  and  our  own 
men  then  on  the  spot  only  as  ^^Htore,  that  the  fire 
began  first  on  the  side  of  the  king*B~Ctx^s.  At  least  five 
or  six  of  our  inhabitants  were  murderously  killed  by  the 
regulars  at  Lexington  before  any  man  attempted  to  return 
the  fire,  and  when  they  were  actually  complying  with  the 
command  to  disperse ;  and  two  more  of  our  brethren  were 
likewise  killed  at  Concord  bridge,  by  a  fire  from  the  king's 
soldiers,  before '  the  engagement  began  on  our  side.  But, 
whatever  credit  falsehoods  transmitted  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  other  side  may  gain,  the  matter  may  be  rested 
entirely  on  this:  that  he  tbnt  arms  himself  to  commit  a 
robbery,  and  demands  the  traveller's  purse  by  the  terror 
of  instant  death,  is  the  first  aggressor,  though  the  other 
should  take  the  advantage  of  dischai^ing  his  weapon  first, 
and  killing  the  robber. 

The  alarm  was  sudden,  bnt  in  a  very  short  time  spread 
f-ir  and  wide.  The  nearest  ucighbors  in  haste  ran  together 
to  assist  their  brethren  and  save  their  country.  Not  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  met  in  season,  and  bravely 

csscDtinI  to  s  rorrect  knowledge  of  AmorluD  cokmiiatlon,  and  of  much 
of  our  fluliiicquent  hisloiy.  —  En. 

'April  18-19.  — Ed. 

'  iU.  Froihlngham  presents  tbe  lesalCs  Of  an  able  and  romdoncioDi 
ntnti.vof  ttieM'erentslnlilH"HIatoiyortlio  Sicgoof  BoBlon,"  — "Thobot 
ofourliisloric  monographs."— Bancroft  In  Allibono.  8«e  also  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Dawsua'a  elaborate  fagot  in  "  The  BatllM  or  tbe  United  Staiea."  — 
Eo. 


attacked  and  repulsed  tbe  enemies  of  libertj',  wbo  re- 
treated vith  great  precipitation.  Bot,  by  tbe  help  of  a 
strong  reinforeemeot,  notwithstaadiDg  ■  ckt^  pursuit  and 
coDlinual  loss  on  tkeir  side,  they  acted  tlie  part  of  rob- 
bera  and  sa^-ages,  hj  boming,'  plundering,  and  damaging 
almost   everjr  hoUii«  in  thedr  waj  to  the  utmost  of  their 


<  Efi.  Isaac  UcdtScU,  Jr,  i  li»iJiiii  u  Geacnl  ThrnMl'*  NciMMOl,  ia 
bit  llunk^giiuig  Senuo^Mi  Ote  r»mptl  Buborr.  Koimhar  23,  ITiS," 
cart  of  tliG  ernilorApt^^^:  "  VhU  bu  the  h*att  oT  Plwridnm  pre- 
Mmd  lb«  Mboo]  of  tbe  prapbcU  fhxB  Ifcclr  nrage,  who  would  haia 
dc^rad  us  of  nun  J  adT-umfW  for  ami  or  RKghMS  BBprorenitai  ?  " 
Totbi«  hoddi  the  note  (oUowioj;:  " '  GeacnX  Gaft.  ax  fortroot  ol  tbit 
prDTiace,  iuaed  hu  pivctpu  for  amTening  >  Goienl  iasembfy  at  Boston, 
deisninx  id  enforce  k  conqiUaim  with  LonI  Konh't  d«i^in^  motion; 
they  were  to  be  kept  u  pdfoncn  In  ganiioa,  till,  ondet  the  monh  of  csb- 
nODand  U  the  poinl  of  Ibe  bayonet,  thej- ahoald  tw  ndixnd  to  a  mom  and 
KTTJk  <abmi«»lon.  To  facUilaw  tbU  matlo,  he  ni  lo  mid  ont  a  panr 
lo  oke  pos-^ioD  al  a  mneaitDe  at  Concord.    Pnsumin^  that  (hi*  m>i:hl 
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power,  murdering  the  unarmed  and  helpless,  and  not  re- 
garding the  weaknesses  of  the  tender  sex,  until  they  had 
secured  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  our  terrifying 
arms.* 

That  ever-memorable  day,  the  nineteenth  of  April,  is 
the  date  of  an  unhappy  war  openly  begun  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  against  his  good  subjects 
in  this  colony,  and  implicitly  against  all  the  other  colonies. 
But  for  what?  Because  they  hava^fide  a  noble  stand 
for  their  natural  and  constitutional  ngnts,  in  opposition  to 
the  machinations,,  of  wicked  men  who  are  betraying  their 
royal  master,  establishing  Popery  in  the  British  dominions, 
and  aiming  to  enslave  and  ruin  the  whole  nation,  that 
they  may  enrich  themselves  and  their  vile  dependents 
with  the  public  treasures  and  the  spoils  of  America. 

We  have  used  our  utmost  endeavors,  by  repeated  hum- 
ble petitions  and  remonstrances,  by  a  series  of  unanswer- 
able reasonings  published  from  the  press,  —  in  which  the 
dispute  has  been  fairly  stated,  and  the  justice  of  our 
opposition  clearly  demonstrated,  —  and  by  the  mediation 
of  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  faithful  friends  of  the 
British  constitution,  who  have  powerfully  plead  our  cause 
in  Parliament,  to  prevent  such  measures  as  may  soon  re- 
duce the  body  politic  to  a  miserable,  dismembered,  dying 
trunk,  though  lately  the  terror  of  all  Europe.    But  our 


■  Near  the  meeting-hoiue  in  Henotomy  1  two  nged^  helpless  men,  who  had  not 
been  out  iu  the  action,  and  were  found  unarmed  in  a  bouse  where  the  regulars 
entered,  were  murdered  without  mercy.  In  another  house,  in  that  neighborhood, 
a  woman,  in  bed  with  a  new-bom  infant  about  a  week  old,  was  forced  by  the 
threats  of  the  soldiery  to  escape,  almost  naked,  to  an  open  outhouse;  her  house 
was  then  set  on  fire,  but  was  soon  extinguished  by  one  of  the  children  which 
had  laid  concealed  till  the  enemy  was  gone.  In  Cambridge,  a  man  of  weak 
mental  powers,  who  went  out  to  gaze  at  the  regular  army  as  they  passed,  with- 
out arms  or  thought  of  danger,  was  wantonly  shot  at  and  killed  by  those  inhu- 
man butchers  as  he  sat  on  a  fence. 

I  Now  West  Cambridge.— £d. 
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king,  as  if  impelled  by  some  strange  fatality,  is  resolved  to 
reason  with  us  only  by  the  roar  of  his  cannon  and  tlie 
pointed  arguments  of  muskels  and  bayonets.  Because 
we  refuse  submission  to  the  despotic  power  of  a  mini^ 
terial  Parliament,  our  own  sovereign,  to  whom  wc  have 
been  always  ready  to  swear  true  allegiance,  —  whose  au- 
thority we  never  meant  to  cast  ofi|  who  might  have  con- 
tinued happy  in  the  cheerful  obedience  of  as  faithful  sub- 
jects as  any  in  hiu||ki minions, —  has  given  tis  up  to  the 
rage  of  his  miiiisten^o  be  seized  at  sea  by  the  rapacious 
commanders  of  every  little  sloop  of  war  and  piratical  cut- 
ter, and  to  be  plundered  and  massacred  by  land  by  mer- 
ecnary  troops,  who  know  no  distinctiou  bctwiit  an  enemy 
and  a  brother,  between  right  and  wrong,  but  only,  like 
brutal  pursuers,  to  hunt  and  seize  the  prey  pointed  out  by 
their  masters. 
We  must  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  snpreme  govern- 
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interpoee  to  fill  ever;  department  with  wise  and  good 
men. 

Tsunh  prophesied  ahout  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  and  aboat  a  century  before  the  cap- 
tivity of  Judah.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  brought  to 
destruction  because  its  iniquities  wei'e  full ;  its  counselloTB 
and  judges  were  wholly  taken  away  becaose  there  re- 
mained no  hope  of  reformation.  But  the  sceptre  did  not 
entirety  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  laivgpTer  from  between 
his  feet,  till  the  Messiah  came;  yet  greater  and  greater 
changes  took  place  in  their  political  af&irs :  their  govern- 
ment degenerated  in  proportion  aa  their  vices  increased, 
till  few  faithful  men  were  left  in  any  public  offices ;  and  at 
length,  when  they  were  delivered  up  for  seventy  years 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  scarce  any  re- 
raains  of  their  original  excellent  <uvil  polity  appeared 
among  them. 

The  Jewish  government,  according  to  the  original  con- 
stitution which  was  divinely  established,  if  considered 
merely  in  a  civil  view,  was  a  perfect  republic.  The  heads 
of  their  tribes  and  elders  of  their  cities  were  their  conn- 
eellora  and  judges.  They  called  the  people  tc^ther  in 
more  general  or  particular  assemblies,  —  took  their  opin- 
ions, gave  advice,  and  managed  the  public  afiairs  accord- 
ing to  the  general  voice.  Counsellors  and  judges  compre- 
hend all  the  powers  of  that  government ;  lor  there  was  no 
snch  thing  as  legislative  authority  belonging  to  it, —  their 
complete  code  of  laws  being  given  immediately  from  Ood 
by  the  hand  of  Hoses.  And  let  them  who  cry  up  the 
divine  right  of  kings  consider  that  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  bad  a  proper  claim  to  a  divine  establish- 
ment was  so  far  from  inclnding  the  idea  of  a  king,  that  it 
was  a  high  crime  for  Israel  to  ask  to  be  in  this  respect  like 
other  nations;  and  when  they  were  gratified,  it  was  ro^er 
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as  a  juBt  paDubment  of  their  foUy,  that  they  migtit  fad 
tbe  burdens  of  court  pageaDtiy,  of  which  they  wen 
Tamed  by  a  very  striking  description,  than  as  a  divine 
recommcndatioQ  of  kin^y  authority. 

Every  nation,  when  able  and  i^reed,  has  a  right  to  let 
op  over  ihemselves  any  form  of  govemnient  which  to 
them  may  appear  most  condndve  to  their  common  wel- 
fare. '  The  civil  polity  of  Israel  ia  doubtless  an  excellent 
general  model,  allowing  for  some  peculiarities;  at  least, 
some  principal  lawa  and  mdera  of  it  may  be  copied  to 
great  advantage  in  more  modem  establishments. 

When  a  government  is  in  its  prime,  the  public  good 
eng^es  the  attention  of  tbe  whole ;  the  strictest  regard  is 
paid  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  hold  tbe  offices  of 
the  state ;  virtue  prevails ;  everything  is  managed  witlt 
justice,  prudence,  and  frugality ;  the  laws  are  founded  on 
principles  of  equity  rather  than  mere  policy,  and  ail  the 
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ness  which  would  bring  on  their  desolalioD  and  captivitj'. 
They  were  **  a  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  Iniquity, 
a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  were  corrupters,  who 
had  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  anger."  The  whole  hody  of  the  nation,  from  bead 
to  foot,  was  full  of  moral  aud  political  disorders,  without 
any  remaining  soundness.  Their  religion  was  all  mere  cere- 
mony and  hypocrisy ;  and  even  the  laws  of  common  jastics 
and  humanity  were  disregarded  in  their  public  oonrts. 
They  had  counsellors  and  judges,  but  very  different  from 
those  at  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  Their 
princes  were  rebellious  agaiuat  God  and  the  constitution 
of  their  country,  and  companions  of  thieves,  —  giving 
couQtenance  to  every  artifice  for  seising  the  property  of 
the  subjects  into  their  own  hands,  and  robbing  the  public 
treasury.  Every  one  loved  gifts,  and  followed  after  re- 
wards ;  they  regarded  the  perquisites  more  than  the  duties 
of  their  office ;  the  geueral  aim  was  at  profitable  places  and 
pensions;  they  were  influenced  in  everything  by  bribery; 
and  their  avarice  and  luxury  were  never  satisfied,  but  hur- 
ried them  on  to  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  violence,  so 
that  they  even  justified  and  encouraged  the  murder  of 
innocent  persons  to  support  their  lawless  power  and  in- 
crease their  wealth.  And  Grod,  in  righteous  judgment, 
leil  them  to  run  into  all  this  excess  of  vice,  to  their  own 
destruction,  because  they  had  forsaken  ^Im,  and  were 
guilty  of  wilful  inattention  to  the  most  essential  parts  of 
that  religion  which  had  been  ^ven  them  by  a  well-attested 
revelation  from  heaven. 

The  Jewish  nation  oonld  not  bat  see  and  feel  the  un- 
happy consequences  of  so  great  cormptioa  of  the  state. 
Doubtless  they  complained  mach  of  men  in  power,  and 
very  heartily  and  liberally  reproached  them  for  tlieir  noto- 
rious misconduct.  The  public  greatly  ■uffered,  and  the 
21 
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people  groaned  and  wished  for  better  mlers  and  better 
iDstnBgeineot ;  but  io  vain  they  hoped  for  a  change  of  men 
and  measttres  and  better  times  when  the  fijiirit  of  religion 
vfOB  gone,  and  the  infection  of  vice  was  become  nniversal. 
The  whole  body  being  bo  corrupted,  tbere  could  be  no 
rational  prospect  of  any  great  reformation  in  the  state,  but 
rather  of  its  ruin,  which  accordingly  came  on  in  JiTeoiiah's 
time.  Yet  if  a  general  reformation  of  religion  and  morals 
had  taken  place,  and  they  had  tamed  to  God  from  all  their 
eins,  —  if  they  had  agfun  recovered  the  irao  spirit  of  their 
religion,  —  God,  by  the  gracious  interpositions  of  his  prov- 
idence, would  Boon  have  found  out  metliods  to  restore  the 
former  virtue  of  the  state,  and  agnin  have  given  them  men 
of  wisdom  and  integrity,  according  to  their  utmost  wish, 
to  be  counsellors  and  judges.  This  was  verified  in  fact 
r  the  nation  had  been  purged  by  a  long  captivity,  and 
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Britain  it  may  be  said,  "  There  b  no  trath,  nor  mercy,  nor 
knowledge  of  (rod  in  tho  land.  By  Bwearing,  and  lying, 
and  killing,  and  stealing,  and  committing  adnltory,"  their 
Tickednees  breaks  oat,  and  one  ranrder  after  another  is 
committed,  under  the  connivance  and  enconragement  even 
of  that  authority  by  which  such  Crimea  ought  to  h« 
punished,  that  the  purposes  of  oppresaioD  and  despotism 
may  be  answered.  As  they  have  increased,  so  have  they 
unned ;  therefore  God  is  changing  their  glory  into  shame. 
The  general  prevalence  of  vice  has  changed  the  whole  &c« 
of  things  in  the  British  government. 

The  excellency  of  the  oonstitntion  has  been  the  boaat 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  envy  of, neighboring  nations. 
In  former  times  the  great  departments  of  the  state,  and 
the  varions  places  of  trust  and  authority,  were  filled  with 
men  of  wisdom,  honesty,  and  religion,  who  employed  all 
their  powers,  and  were  ready  to  riak  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives,  for  the  public  good.  They  were  ^thful  coun- 
sellors t«  kings;  directed  their  authority  and  m^estyto 
the  happineBS  of  the  nation,  and  opposed  every  step  by 
which  despotism  endeavored  to  advance.  They  were 
Others  of  the  people,  and  sought  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  body.  They  did  not  ezbanst  the  national 
wealth  by  luxury  and  bribery,  or  convert  it  to  their  own 
private  benefit  or  the  maintenance  of  idle,  useless  officers 
and  dependents,  but  improved  it  faithfully  fi>r  the  proper 
pnrpoBCB  —  for  the  necessary  support  of  government  and 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  Their  laws  were  dictated  by 
wisdom  and  equality,  god  justice  was  administered  with 
impartiality.  Religion  discovered  its  general  influence 
among  all  ranks,  and  kept  out  great  corruptions  from 
places  of  power. 

But  in  wh.1t  does  the  British  nation  now  glory? — In  a 
mere  shadow  of  its  ancient  political  system,  —  In  titles  of 
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dignity  without  Tirtne,  —  in  vast  pohlic  treasures  continit' 
ally  lavished  in  corruption  till  every  fund  is  exhansted, 
notwithstanding  the  mighty  streams  perpetually  flowing 
in, —  in  tho  many  artifices  to  stretch  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  beyond  all  constitutional  bounds,  and  make  the 
king  an  absolute  monarch,  while  tho  people  are  deluded 
with  a  mere  phantom  of  liberty.  What  idea  must  we 
entertain  of  that  great  goveniment,  if  each  a  one  can  be 
found,  which  pretende  to  have  made  an  esact  counter- 
balance of  power  between  the  Bovercign,  the  nobles  and 
the  commons,  so  that  the  three  branches  shall  be  an 
effectual  check  upon  each  other,  and  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  whole  shall  conspire  to  promote  the  national  felicity, 
but  wiiich,  in  reality,  is  reduced  to  such  a  situation  that  it 
maybe  managed  at  tho  solo  will  of  one  court  favorite? 
What  difference  is  there  betwixt  one'  man's  choosing,  at 
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be  the  case  of  any  natioD,  from  one  aeven  jeara'  end  to 
another,  the  bargain  and  sale  being  made  sure  for  each  a 
period,  would  they  still  have  reason  to  boast  of  their  ex- 
cellent constitution  ?'  Ought  they  not  rather  to  think  it 
high  time  to  restore  the  corrupted,  dying  state  to  its  origi- 
nal perfection  ?  I  will  apply  this  to  the  lioman  senate 
under  Julius  Cnsar,  vhich  retted  all  its  ancient  for- 
malities, bat  voted  always  only  as  Ctesar  dictated.  If  tha 
decrees  of  such  a  senate  were  ni^ed  on  the  Bomans,  as 
fraught  with  all  the  blessings  of  Roman  liberty,  we  mast 
suppose  them  strangely  deluded  if  they  were  peisnaded 
to  believe  it. 

The  pretence  for  taxing  America  has  been  that  the  n^ 
tion  contracted  an  immense  debt  for  the  defence  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  that,  as  they  are  nov  able  to  don- 
tribute  some  proportion  towards  the  discharge  of  this  debt, 
and  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  nation,  it  is  rei^ 
sonable  they  should  be  taxed,  and  the  Parliament  has  » 
right  to  tax  and  govern  them,  in  all  cases  whatever,  by  its 
own  supreme  authority.  Enough  has  been  already  pub- 
lished on  this  grand  controversy,  which  now  threatens  a 
final  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain.  But 
can  the  amazing  national  debt  be  paid  by  a  little  trifling 
sum,  squeezed  from  year  to  year  out  of  America,  which  is 
continually  drained  of  all  its  cash  by  a  restricted  trade 
with  the  parent  country,  and  which  in  this  way  is  taxed 
to  the  government  of  Britain  in  a  very  large  proportion  ? 
Would  it  not  be  much  superior  wisdom,  and  sounder  pol- 
icy, for  a  distressed  kingdom  to  retrench  the  vast  unneoe»- 

>  Tbia  contemporary  otMcrrBtloii  of  tbe  EnKliih  g«reniinent  of  that 
period  ehowB  the  wuchAil  eye  of  tho  colonists  on  tbe  admlniBtratlon;  and 
by  it  wo  can  better  ftppredate  Ihcirmasterly  conduct  of  public  aff«lr«,«nd 
their  superiority  over  the  British  Gtatcsmen.  England  knew  not  her 
cOlonlstB,  battbe  watknownof  theiD.  — Ed. 
21* 
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sory  expenses  continually  InctDreil  by  its  cnormons  vices ; 
to  stop  the  prodigious  snms  paid  in  pensions,  and  to  niiin- 
berlcss  officers,  witliout  the  least  advantage  to  tlie  public; 
to  reduce  the  niiiuber  of  devouring  servant?  in  the  great 
family ;  to  turn  their  minds  from  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  the  boundless  luxuries  of  life  to  the  important  inter- 
ests of  their  country  and  the  salvation  of  the  cotnmon- 
wealth  ?  Would  not  a  reverend  regard  to  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation,  a  hearty  belief  of  tlie  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  a  general  reformation  of  all  those  vices 
which  bring  misery  and  ruin  upon  individuab<,  families,  and 
kingdoms,  and  which  have  provoked  Heaven  to  bring  the 
nation  into  such  perplexed  and  dangerous  circumstances, 
be  the  surest  way  to  recover  the  sinking  state,  and  make  it 
again  rich  and  flourishing?  Millions  might  annually  be 
ed  if  the  kingdom  were  generally  and  thoroughly  re- 
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the  last  extremities  1  God  grant  some  method  may  ba 
found  out  to  effect  a  happy  reconciliation,  so  that  the  col- 
onics may  again  enjoy  the  protection  of  their  sovereign, 
with  perfect  security  of  all  their  natural  rights  and  civil 
and  religious  liberties. 

But,  .tlas  1  have  not  the  sins  of  America,  and  of  Kew 
England  in  particular,  had  a  hand  in  bringing  down  upon 
ns  the  righteous  judgments  of  Heaven  ?  Wherefore  is  all 
this  evil  come  upon  ua  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  have  forsaken 
the  Lordf  Can  we  say  we  are  innocent  of  crimes  against 
God?  No,  surely.  It  becomes  as  to  bumble  oursetve* 
nnder  his  mighty  hand,  that  he  may  exalt  ns  in  due  time. 
However  nnjnstly  and  cmelly  we  have  been  treated  by 
man,  we  certainly  deserve,  at  the  hand  of  God,  all  the 
calamities  in  which  ve  are  now  inTolved.  Have  we  not 
toit  mach  of  that  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity  which  so 
remarkably  appeared  in  our  ancestors,  for  which  Ood  die- 
tingniahed  them  with  the  signal  favors  of  providence 
when  they  fled  from  tyranny  and  persecution  into  this 
western  desertf  Have  we  not  departed  Irom  their  virtaes? 
Though  I  hope  and  am  confident  that  as  much  trae  reli- 
gion, agreeable  to  the  purity  and  ainiplioity  of  the  gospel, 
remains  among  us  as  among  any  people  in  the  world,  yet, 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  great  apostasy  of  the  nations 
professing  Christianity,  have  not  we  likewise  been  guilty 
of  departing  from  the  living  God  F  Have  we  not  made 
light  of  the  goBpel  of  salvation,  and  too  much  affected  the 
cold,  formal,  fikshionable  religion  of  countries  grown  old  in 
vice,  and  overspread  with  infidelity  ?  Do  not  our  follies 
and  iniquities  testify  i^ainst  us?  Have  we  not,  especially 
in  our  seaports,  gone  much  too  £tr  into  the  pride  and  lux- 
uries of  life  ?  Is  it  not  a  iact,  open  to  common  observation, 
that  profaneness,  intemperance,  unchastity,  the  love  of 
pleasure,  frand,  avarice,  and  other  vices,  are  increasing 
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among  us  from  year  to  year?  And  have  not  even  these 
young  govermnents  been  in  some  measure  infected  with 
the  corruptions  of  European  courts?  Has  there  been  no 
flattery,  no  bribery,  no  artifices  practised,  to  get  into 
places  of  honor  and  profit,  or  carry  a  vote  to  serve  a  par- 
ticular interest,  without  regard  to  right  or  wrong?  Have 
our  Btatesmen  always  acted  with  integrity,  and  every 
judge  with  impartiality,  tu  the  fear  of  God?  In  ehort, 
have  all  ranks  of  men  showed  regard  to  the  divine  com- 
mands, and  joined  to  promote  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
and  the  puWio welfare ?  Iwishwe  could  more  fnllyjustify 
onreelvea  in  all  these  respects.  If  such  sins  have  not  been 
so  notorious  among  us  as  in  older  countries,  we  must 
nevertheless  remember  that  the  sins  of  a  people  who  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  profession  of  godliness,  are  more 
ivated   by  all  the  advantages  and  favors  they  have 
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Let  me  addrees  you  in  the  words  of  the  propbet :  "O 
Israel  I  retnm  onto  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  haat  fallen 
by  thine  iniquity."  My  brethren,  let  nB  repent,  and  implore 
the  divine  mercy  ;  let  ns  amend  oar  ways  and  our  doing% 
reform  everything  which  has  been  provoking  to  the  Most 
High,  and  thus  endeavor  to  obt^  the  gradons  interpost- 
tione  of  Providence  for  oar  deliverance. 

If  true  religion  b  revived  by  means  of  these  pnblio 
calamities,  and  again  prevails  among  ns,  —  if  it  appears  in 
onr  religions  assemblieB,  in  the  conduct  of  oar  civil  aSaiiB, 
in  our  armies,  in  oar  families,  in  all  oar  business  and  con- 
versation, —  we  may  hope  for  the  direction  and  blessing 
of  the  Most  High,  while  wo  are  using  our  best  endeavors 
to  preserve  and  restore  the  civil  government  of  this  colony, 
and  defend  America  from  slavery. 

Our  late  happy  government  is  changed  into  the  terrors 
of  military  execution.  Onr  firm  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arbitrary  system  is  called  rebellion,  and  we 
are  to  expect  no  mercy,  but  to  yield  property  and  life  at  ' 
discretion.  This  we  are  resolved  at  all  events  not  to  do, 
and  therefore  we  have  taken  ap  arms  in  our  own  defence, 
and  all  the  colonies  are  united  in  the  great  canse  of  liberty. 

But  how  shall  we  live  while  civil  government  is  dts- 
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solved?  What  shall  we  do  without  cooneellora  and 
JQilges  ?  A  stale  of  abeolate  anarchy  is  dreadful.  Sub- 
mission to  the  tyranny  of  hundreds  of  imperious  mastery 
firmly  embodied  against  na,  and  nnited  in  the  same  cmel 
design  of  disposing  of  our  lives  and  subsistence  at  their 
pleasnreT  and  making  their  own  will  our  law  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  is  the  vilest  slavery,  and  worse  than  death. 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  fae  has  given  us,  as  men,  natnml 
rights,  independent  on  all  human  laws  whatever,  and  that 
these  rights  are  recognised  by  the  grand  charter  of  British 
liberties.  By  the  law  of  nature,  any  body  of  people,  desti- 
tute of  order  and  government,  may  form  themselves  into 
a  civil  society,  according  to  their  best  prudence,  and  so 
provide  for  their  common  safety  and  advantage.  When 
one  form  is  found  by  the  majority  not  to  answer  the  grand 
purpose  in  any  tolerable  degree,  they  may,  by  common  con- 
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wisest  and  moBt  disinterested  patriots  in  America,  chosen 
bf  the  unbiased  suffrages  of  tbe  people  assembled  for  that 
purpose  in  their  several  towns,  counties,  and  provinces. 
So  general  ngTeemeot,  through  so  many  provinces  of  so 
large  a  country,  in  one  mode  of  self-preservation,  is  unex- 
ampled in  any  history ;  and  the  effect  has  exceeded  our 
most  sangnine  expectations.  Universal  tumults,  and  all 
the  irregularities  and  violence  of  mobbish  factions,  natu- 
rally arise  when  legal  authority  ceases.  But  bow  little 
of  this  has  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  late  obstructions 
of  civil  government !  —  nothing  more  than  what  has  often 
happened  in  Great  BriUun  and  Ireland,  in  the  face  of  the 
civil  powers  in  all  their  strength;  nothing  more  than 
what  is  frequently  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  perfect  regnla- 
tlouB  of  the  great  dty  of  London ;  and,  may  I  not  add, 
nothing  more  than  has  been  absolntely  necessary  to  carry 
into  execution  the  spirited  resolutions  of  a  people  too 
sensible  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  oppression  and 
slavery.  The  judgment  and  advice  of  the  continental 
assembly  of  delegates  have  been  as  readily  obeyed  as  if 
they  were  authentic  acts  of  a  long-established  Parliament. 
And  in  every  colony  the  votes  of  a  congress  have  bad 
equal  effect  with  the  laws  of  great  and  general  courts. 

It  is  now  ten  months  since*  this  colony  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  beneSt  of  that  government  which  was  so 
long  enjoyed  by  charter.  They  have  had  no  General 
Assembly  formatters  of  legislation  and  Uie  public  revenue; 
the  courts  of  justice  have  been  shut  up,*  and  almost  the 


1  Sbiro  Jalj  17,  1174,  irhcn  ths  OenBnl  Conrt  U  Sslem  cloied  the  door 
sgaJnst  the  aecretaiy  leut  by  GoTeinor  G>ge  to  dlsMiIre  ths  ABnmbly, 
choee  Thomas  Caeblng,  Samnel  Adami,  Bobert  Tr«&t  Paine,  Jamea  Bow- 
doln,  and  John  AdaniB,  delegatea  to  a  cougras  of  tba  colonics,  paMed 
resolves,  and  separated.  —  Ed. 

*  Ths  pmoer  ^  putlte  f^auoK  in  pnKrvi»g  order  and  i^fitu  during  tho 
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whole  executive  power  has  ceased  to  net ;  yet  order  among 
the  people  has  been  remarkably  presened.     Few  crimes 

period  Oom  she  lime  vbcD  tlie  king's  courts  and  mtigfstnilu  —  nil  legal 
Bjilhoriir  —  reascd  lo  ari,  [ill  the  arrasaion  of  cotiftllulional  Botborlty,  ~ 
a  plu^noiDBuon  wbich  cxdtcd  theadminlionorihcworiil,  — 1»  finely  iUui- 
traled  in  Mr.  FreGman's  account  of  (hi:  proceeding  In  BaniBtable  TOUiiljr, 
"  on  tho  Gm  Tue^dny  of  Seplemlier,"  1774.  Aa  there  lal^bt  be  apprala 
Item  ibc  Coort  of  Oommou  Plena  to  the  Snperior  Conn,  iho  Chief  Jusiico 
<rf  which,  HntcbinsoD,  had  accopted  a  salary  from  the  crown,  Ibo  peopla 
tnpprcsMid  the  aeislons  of  that  coart  throughoul  tbo  province,  except  in 
Boston,  wbcro  ibey  wen:  not  tn  powxir.  tlflccn  hundred  of  Ibc  people  of 
Barnstable,  fljrooalh,  and  Bristol  •^UDHes,  thoronghlj-  oreaniEed.  met  In 
front  of  the  coun-bouse,  at  Bunitatilc,  and.  ihroDgh  their  rondnclor^n- 
ddef,  Dr.  Katbanlcl  FtvGmaa,  of  SnnaKjch,  addreimcil  Colonel  Otia,  tba 
venerable  Chief  Jiutire :  .  .  .  "  Our  safety,  all  that  is  dear  to  ns,  and 
tho  welfare  of  unborn  milllont,  hare  directed  Ibis  tn 
caurl  from  bang  tpened  cr  lioing  any  baanni.  We  bare 
seqneneea   into  consideration;   we  bave  weighed  Ihi 
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hare  been  committed,  punishable  by  the  jadge ;  even  for- 
mer  contentionB  betwixt  one  neighbor  and  another  have 

ately,  fn  the  ftco  of  day.  Tho  Bolemoity  aod  sense  of  right  which  gOT- 
erncd  the  people,  and  which  waa  a  cbaracterietic  of  the  itvoIatEonary 
period,  tra«  grandly  eihlblied  In  their  code  of  regalatloiu  adopted  on  chli 
occasion.    We  give  tbeb-  own  wordi : 

"  Whereas  a  strict  adherence  to  rlnae  and  religion  U  not  only  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  AlDiighly  God,  and  highly  commendable  before 
tnen,  bnt  bath  a  nacaral  tendency  to  good  order,  and  to  lead  mankind  In 
the  paths  of  light  and  troth : 

"Thcrerjre,[toi<olTOd,  That  we  will  .  .  .  avoid  «U  kinds  of  Intemper- 
ance by  strong  Uqoors,  and  no  otherwise  ftoqaent  the  taTems  than  tbr 
necessary  eptertalmnent  and  refreshment;  that  we  will  not  swear  pro- 
fanely, or  abnse  oar  snperion,  equals,  or  InfMors,  by  any  III  or  opprobri- 
ous language;  that  we  will  not  Inrade  the  property  of  any,  or  take  of  their 
goods  or  eataio  without  their  leave  or  consent;  that  we  will  not  offer  violence 
to  any  persons,  or  ose  any  threatening  words,  otherwise  than  snch  ai  shall 
be  approved  of  and  accoanted  necesiorybyoarcommnnltylbr  the  accom- 
plishing the  errand  we  go  upon;  and  that  we  will  caiefully  observe  an 
orderly,  cireamspect,  and  dvU  beliavlor,  a<  well  towards  itrangera  and 
all  othcre  as  towards  those  of  oar  own  fellowship. 

"  Rceolvc<i,  That  Messrs.  Aaron  Buriow,  Nathaniel  Brlggi,  James  Foster, 
Joseph  Haskell,  3d,  John  Doty,  Judnh  Scan,  Jr.,  Stephen  Wing,  and 
Juhn  Pitcher,  be  a  committee  to  hear  and  determine  all  offencee  oftalnat 
morality,  decency,  and  good  manncie,  tbat  shall  be  complained  of,  .  .  . 
with  power  to  call  before  them,  examine,  acquit,  or  punish,  according  to 
the  natarc  and  clrcDmstances  of  the  offence 

"  Resolved,  Tbat  we  will,  daring  the  time  of  onr  said  enterprite,  bM, 
protect,  and  support  oar  satd  committee  In  the  full  and  flee  discharge  of 
their  duty  and  olflce,  and  nae  onr  most  cateAJ  endeavon  for  the  punlah- 
mcnt  of  all  ofTenders. 

"And,  fornsmnch  a»  these  our  public  transactions  are  of  a  public  nitare, 
and,  as  we  apprehend,  landable;  and  as  we  have  no  private  Interest  to 
serve,  or  anytblng  In  view  bat  the  good  of  Oor  country  and  Its  conuuM 

"  Tiierefbre,  Voted,  Tbat  these  resolvee  be  read  once  every  day,  at  some 
convenient  time  and  place,  dnring  oar  transitory  state  and  temporary  tel- 
lowBhip,  — so  thatomrlgbteousnesi  tnay  plead  onr  cause,  and  bear  a  pub- 
lic testimony  that  we  are  neither  Mends  to  mobe,  or  riots,  or  any  other 
wickedness  or  abomination. 

"And,  lastly,  we  Besolve^  That  we  will  yield  all  due  reapect  and  obedt 
32 
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ceaseil ;  nor  have  fraud  and  T^ioe  taken  advant^e  of  the 
imbecility  of  tlie  civil  powers. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the  defence  of  our  liber- 
ties required  not  only  the  collected  wisdom  and  strength 
of  the  colony,  but  an  immediate,  cheerful  application  of 
the  wealth  of  individnals  to  the  public  Ber\-ice,  in  due 
proportion,  or  a  taxation  which  depended  on  general  con- 
Bent.  Where  was  the  authority  to  vote,  collect,  or  receive 
the  large  ^ums  required,  and  make  provision  for  the  utmost 
extremities  ?  A  Congress  Eucceeded  to  the  honors  of  a 
General  Assembly  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  crushed  by 
the  hand  of  power.  It  gained  all  tlie  confidence  of  the 
]>eof>]e.  Wisdom  and  prudence  secured  all  that  the  laws 
of  the  former  constitution  could  have  given  ;  and  we  now 
observe  with  astonishment  an  army  of  many  thousands 
of  well-'liscip lined  troops  suddenly  assembled,  and  abun- 
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politic  depend?  To  the  honorable  gentlemen  now  met 
in  this  new  congress  as  the  Others  of  the  people,  this 
weighty  matter  ranst  be  referred.  Who  knows  but  in  ttie 
midst  of  all  the  distresses  of  the  present  war  to  defeat  the 
attempts  of  arbitrary  power,  Ood  may  in  mercy  restore 
to  US  oar  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  oar  coansellors  aa  at 
the  beginning  ? 

On  yoor  wisdom,  reli^on,  and  pnblio  spirit,  honored 
gentlemen,  we  depend,  to  determine  what  may  be  done  as 
to  the  important  matter  of  reviving  the  form  of  govem- 
ment,  and  settling  all  necessary  aSairs  relating  to  it  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  things,  that  we  may  again  have 
law  and  jnstice,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  anarchy  and  con- 
liision.  May  God  be  with  yon,  and  by  the  inflnences  of 
his  Spirit  direct  all  your  connsela  and  resolations  for  the 
glory  of  his  name  and  the  safety  and  happiness  of  this 
colony.  We  have  great  reason  to  acknowledge  with 
thankfulness  the  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  presenoe 
with  the  former  congress,  that  they  were  led  to  foresee 
present  exigencies,  and  make  snch  effectnal  provision  for 
them.  It  is  onr  earnest  prayer  to  the  Father  of  Lighta 
that  he  would  irradiate  yonr  minds,  make  all  yonr  way 
plain,  and  grant  yoa  may  be  happy  instramenta  of  many 
and  great  blessings  to  the  people  by  whom  yon  are  consti- 
tuted, to  New  England,  and  all  the  imited  colonies. 

Let  Dfl  praise  onr  God'  for  the  advantages  already  given 
as  over  the  enemies  of  liberty,  particalarly  that  they  have 
been  so  dispirited  by  repeated  experience  of  the  efficacy 
of  onr  arms ;  and  that,  in  the  late  action  at  Chelsea,  when 
several  hundreds  of  onr  soldiery,  the  greater  part  open  to 

>  Governor  Gage,  In  hl«  prodamatloii  of  Jane  13, 1773,  a  teir  days  ttfler 
Dr.  LaDgdoD's  sennoD  was  preached,  said:  "To  complete  tbe  bonid  pro- 
ftnation  of  wnat  and  of  Idea*,  the  name  of  God  baa  been  Introdncod  In 
tbe  pulpits  lo  excite  and  Ja 
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the  fire  of  so  manj  cannon,  swiveb,  and  muskets,  firom  « 
batteiy  advantAgeoudy  situated, — from  two  ann«d  cuiiere, 
and  manj  barges  full  of  marioes,  and  from  diips  of  the 
line  ID  the  harbor,  —  DOt  one  man  on  our  side  was  lulled, 
and  bat  two  or  three  wounded ;  when,  by  the  best  intelli- 
gence, a  great  number  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
other  side,  and  one  of  their  cotters  was  taken  and  burnt, 
the  otbcr  narrowly  escaping  with  great  damage.* 

If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  gainst  as  ?  The  euem j 
bas  reproached  us  for  caUing  on  his  name,  and  professing 
onr  trust  in  him.  They  have  made  a  mock  of  oar  solemn 
fasts,  and  every  appearance  of  serious  Christianity  in  the 
land.  On  this  account,  by  way  of  contempt,  they  call  us 
saints ;  and  that  they  themselves  may  keep  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  this  character,  tbetr  mouths  are  full  of  honid 
blasphemies,  cureing.  and  bittemess,  and  vent  all  the  mge 
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Then  the  Lord  will  be  oar  refbge  and  strengtb,  a  veiy 
preacDt  help  in  troable,  and  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
be  afrud  tboogh  thoiuands  of  enemies  set  themselTes 
against  as  ronnd  abont,  —  though  all  nature  should  be 
thrown  into  tnmnlta  and  convulsiana.  He  can  command 
the  Btara  in  their  oonrsea  to  fight  his  battles,  and  all  the 
elements  to  wage  war  with  his  enemies.  He  can  destroy 
them  with  Innnmerable  plagues,  or  send  fiuntneas  into 
their  hearts,  so  that  the  men  of  might  shall  not  find  tbtar 
hands.  In  a  variety  of  methods  he  can  work  salvation  tot 
us,  as  he  did  fiir  his  people  in  sn<»ent  days,  and  according 
to  the  many  remarkable  deliTeranoes  granted  in  former 
times  to  Great  Britun  and  New  England  when  popish 
machinations  threatened  both  ooantiie«  with  ciyil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.* 

•  Wa  in«cnddcTtb«  l«t*  OuwtaBlll.wbkhlBpUM  not  mtralr  ■  totat^ 
tlon  of  the  Baniu  CatbDllB  nlJslOB  (whlah  woold  ba  Jut  and  Ubvd),  but «  fliB 
MtobltilinuiDe  of  H  tlironK)>  tbM  aztOMlra  prorlnog,  noir  grttHj  mluitd  to 

•BTT*  poUUiBl  iiiiniiMi,  By  whleh  ■- UBltltiidai  of  pcspla,  mttfeoW  of  Qimt 

Biltaln,  whloh  omj  tMnattn  nttla  Umt  Tut  Donnbr,  wSI  b>  UnpWd,  by  all  lk» 
attuiliiiiaili  uWdi  tnm  an  aitabllibinait,  (o  pro^  ttiat  nUJilaii,  or  ba  dl» 
oaniBfsd  from  uj  oiilaBTin  to  profirto  laftinpoil  prindpUii  ban  «•  mol 
fnat  naMD  b>  HHpMt  Uul  aU  tba  ImM  mmaim  imfBOng  tba  odooiM  bar* 
otl«liiBtod  from  pofilib  wbwHi  of  bod  wbo  woold  ^mOj  mton  tba  laoa  of 
Stuft,  and  wbo  look  on  fagtrf  m  a  taUgSoo  m«M  IkTontrio  to  acbUnur 
powarT  It  !•  ■  plain  ftot  tbat  trnpoOtm  baa  an  (HablUinwnt  In  tbat  prorlDM 
aqnallr  wttb  tfa*  Koman  CatboUa  Clrarab.  Tba  goTcrnor,  wltb  a  oobdoU  tcij 
tmuiti  nudar  hi*  power,  haa  bj  bl*  ooaualnfoa  almod  oiillniltad  uitbarlly,  trm 
trota  tba  olog  of  raprnentadTta  of  tba  people.  Homrai  acmable  tbla  mar  ba 
to  1^  ganliu  of  tba  Fretwb,  Sngllib  nt(feoti  tbai*  will  ba  dI>ooiiracad  from  OOB. 
tbrnlng  In  ■  sonBtry  wbara  botb  Uwr  and  Ibalr  poatarltr  will  ba  daprfred  <f 
tbe  snatMt  prlrilaita  of  tba  BrttUi  oonitltirtloii,  and  In  many  nqieota  IMI  tba 
efftati  of  abeolnta  mooandif. 

Lord  UttMon,  In  hk  datawa  of  thk  datartaUa  cCatota,  taaUj  oonanlta  tbat 

I  p«rc«dT«  UkewiM  tbat  br  meani  oT  abcmt  tbm  hnndrad  balla,  etc,  tbnnm 
Inio  this  place" — Boxbarj  —  "In  tbe  coune  of  one  month,  tIi.,  ftt>ni 
September  3  to  October  3,  bnt  two  were  wotrnded  (one  biu  illghtly;  tbe 
otber  died,  after  aome  time,  of  bit  wonnd),  and  no  man  wai  immediaielr 
killed  I  It  ts  to  be  remarked  ftirtber,  tbat  not  one  penon  was  hnrt,  in  tbe 
coone  of  abore  three  bnndrad  ihellii  being  thrown  to  a  fortnai  erected 
npon  Floogbed  Bill,"  In  Cbuleatowii.  —  En. 
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Miiy  the  Lord  hear  us  in  this  day  of  trouble,  and  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  ns,  send  us  help  from 
his  sanctuary,  and  strengtben  us  ont  of  Zion !  We  will 
rejoice  la  his  salvatloii,  aod  la  the  name  of  oar  God  we 
will  set  ap  our  banaera.  Let  us  look  to  him  to  fulfil  all 
our  petitions. 


ll  li  «n  Htabltthnwnt  of  llw  KomiD  CUboUo  nllgton,  aikd  Uul  put  of  Ih* 
ict  of  ft  WH  lo  pnTlde  ■  dwell  opcm  tlic  ticw  Eonlmiid  coIodIh.  And 
wilUrofaDiddmi  of  llir  iwople  of  Gnat  Britiio  lottK  tnbubiluti  of  Ai 
Ics.  JH(  imbliibed,  atprata  bimaelf  irJUi  gntX  pnciilaB  wbu  b»  tsi  "1 
nUBie  giie  lalentian  lo  Engliih  inltltol*."  1 


SERMON 

Pkeachid  befoki  thi 

Honorable  Council, 

And  TBI  HQNQEABLI 

HpusE  OF  Representatives 

OF  THI 

Colony   of  the   Massachusetts-Bay, 

IN 

N    E    W-E    N    O   L    A    N    D. 

MAY   igtb.  1776. 

Bung  thi   Ahuitiuailt   roi  thb   Euctiok  or 

TBI  HOMouBLi  COUNCIL  roK  tri  Colomt. 

By  SAMUEL   WEST,  A.  M. 

PASTok  or  A  Chujlch  in  Daktuoutb. 

And  I  wiU  rcftore  thy  judges  u  at  the  Grft,  and  thj  coun- 
fellon  as  at  the  beginning  1  afterward  (hou  Ihalt  be 
called  the  cltjr  ot'  righteoufheli,  the  failhiul  cily,  lu. 
4-  16.  Tbdr  children  alio  Itiall  be  u  albretime,  and 
their  congregatioiM  ftiall  be  eftablilbed  before  me,  and 
I  will  puniOk  all  that  <^rel»  them  i  and  their  nobles 
Ihall  be  of  themfelvet,  and  their  governor  (hall  proceed 
from  the  midft  of  them,  Jlk.1.  30.  10.  ai.  As  free 
and  not  ufing  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  mallcioulnels, 
but  as  the  (ervants  of  G  O  O,  i  Pith  1  16.  The 
beaft  that  thou  &weft,  fliall  alcend  out  of  the  botiomlels 
pit,  and  go  into  perdition  ;  and  they  that  dwell  on  the 
eanh  Ihall  wonder,  whoG:  names  were  not  written  in 
the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
when  they  behold  the  betft,  Rtv.  17.  nr.  I. 

BOSTON: 

PiiNTiD  IT  JOHN  GILL,  in   Qjjibm-Stmbt.      • 
1776. 


■  CocuciL,  Vtj  BO,  1776, 


.>•».     J 
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Thb  "  PTOTlncUI  CongnsB,"  or  prorliloiul  goroniiiieDt,  after  General 
Gage  wu  rcnottaced,  October  7, 1774,  and  before  wblcb  Prealdent  I^iifc 
don  preached  In  1775,  waa  dlMolTsd,  bj  Ita  own  act,  Jnl;  19,  1773,  and 
on  the  same  day  was  convened  (be  nem  government,  "  The  Honorable 
Conncil  and  the  HODorabto  Eonse  of  RepreMntatlTci,"  before  which  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Weat  now  preached.  Thfi  iicp  In  political  progrew  yna  In- 
ItUled  la  this  my:  lu  an  addreai.  Ha;  16,  1775,  to  the  American  Con- 
greai  at  PfaUadelpfaU,  —  "  the  repreieDlatlve  bod;  of  the  continent," — 
tbe  Haaiachnsetts  "CoDgTets"aald:  "We  have  made  all  tba  preparatlaa 
for  onr  necetaar;  defence  that  our  conflued  atale  ironld  admit  of;  and,  as 
the  qacBtlon  equally  affected  onr  slater  colonies  and  na,  we  bare  declined, 
though  ai^cd  thereto  by  the  moat  preealng  neceailty,  to  aasnme  the  retna 
of  civil  government  wlthont  their  advice  and  conaent  .  .  .  We  are 
now  compelled  to  relae  an  army,  which,  with  the  asslst&nee  or  the  other 
colonies,  we  hope,  under  the  amtles  or  Heaven,  will  be  able  to  defend  na, 
and  all  America,  ftom  the  further  bntcherlea  and  devastations  of  oni  im- 
placable enemies.  .  .  .  We  hope  yon  will  fkror  n«  with  your  moat 
explicit  advloe  respecting  the  taking  np  and  exerclabig  the  powers  oT  dvU 
govemnent.  .  .  .  Aa  the  sword  should,  in  all  f^  (tates,  be  iubser- 
Tient  to  the  civil  powere,  ...  we  t>ef;  leave  to  saegest  to  your  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  your  takjag  the  regulation  and  general  direction 
of  the  army." 

Upon  consideration  of  Uda  application,  the  Continental  Congress,  June 
9,  1775,  recommended  to  Hassachiuettl  "  to  conform  ai  near  as  may 
be  to  the  spirit  and  subntance  of  the  cliarter;  "  to  cbooae  en  assembly 
who  should  elect  coancUlon,  "  which  assembly  and  council  should  eiierclw 
the  powers  of  government  antit  a  governor  of  his  Ui^esty's  appointment 
will  consent  to  goveni  the  colony  Mcotdliig  to  ita  chaiter."    Thia  form 
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was  Toncinocd  till  the  prramt  consUtolion  was  iidoplcd,  in  1780,  mad  Jobn 
UanoH'k  choscD  goTisilor.  TbeiT  poUiind  Ideas  were  happilj  eipre«M'>l 
hj  Ibo  dcvli«  on  Ihe  bilh  of  piMie  rreiil,  of  August  18,  mi,  whicb  was 
tbe  flgare  of  aa  Amcricaii,  wUb  s  sword  in  bis  right  hand,  beating  AlRcr 
non  S>ilDef'B  relebrolcd  line.  "Butt  poil  pladdam  nA  liivrtote  qnirlem," 
and  Id  bi3  iefl  baud  Magna  Ctiarta;  anHind  ibe  figure,  "Isnicd  in  Derearo 
or  Atneriran  Liberty."  Tbia,  modified,  la  embloioned  on  ihc  shield  of 
tbe  "  Comma  D  weal  lb ;  "  Ihe  motto  is  nlll  retnined;  and  iboa  Msssschuselts 
diapUys  in  ber  slate  arms  k  mameoto  of  the  cost  of  her  libcn.T.  uid  in 
tbc  Ip^nd  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her  historind  aod  poUlical  fi'llowsliip 
with  Ibu  cmlnFDl  scbooi  of  republlran  Eiatesmco  of  which  Sydney,  wiih 
Boesell,  was  tbe  j^ry,  and  who*e"  Dl9«iiir«9  on  Go'emniCDI "  whs,  next 
ofler  the  Bible,  Ibc  poliliiid  l«xt-booh  of  the  faihen  of  the  Eepablic. 

Oq  tho  Sd  of  July.  Waihla^on  entered  Cambridf^o  u  mmmandci^ln- 
cbief.  Tbe  speech  from  the  ihraoe,  October  36,  1775.  announced  lo  Par- 
lioiDCiit  aeiiu)  "  rebellion"  >  in  th«  eoloaies.  and  ih«  Ibe  naval  and  Und 
fbma  had  been  gmtlr  auKneiKcd,  anil  set  fMtb  the  ne«£«iiy  of  inT- 
Sefctit  tbr«8  to  rapprcM  it.    A  blO  wai  Introdooed  interdietlng  all  trade 
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Cotonr  In  puticnUr;  ve  ftol  tha  dnwJftil  ESkU  of  Ctrll  Wai,  by  wtUdi 
America  If  tlaliMd  with  the  Blood  of  her  TiUmnt  Boiu,  who  have  bravaly 
lUlen  Id  Qie  UadaUe  Deftnce  of  our  KlghB  and  PrlTflegei;  — Oar  Cap- 
ital, once  the  Seat  of  Justice,  Opnlence,  and  Tlrtue,  li  nqjiut];  wietted 
bom  iu  proper  Oimon,  who  are  obliged  to  flee  tifxtt  tbo  Iron  Hand  of 
Trmmf,  or  an  held  In  tbe  nnrelenting  Amu  of  Opprenkm ;  —  Onr  Sm- 
pons  Kieatly  dlnraiMd,  and  Town*  tMiml  by  the  foca,  who  have  acted 
the  Pan  of  barbarotu  Inemdlarlef.  Aod  although  the  wlae  and  bolj 
GoTemor  of  the  World  bu  Id  hii  rigbteoiu  PrOTldeiice  lent  DrooghM 
Into  till*  Colon;,  and  wutfng  Sieknau  loto  many  of  our  Towni,  yet  «• 
have  the  KreateM  Reason  to  adore  and  praise  the  Sapnme  DUpoMT  of 
Erenta,  who  deali  hiflnltely  better  with  ni  than  we  deeerre;  and,  amtdit 
all  hl>  Jadgmenti,  hath  remembered  Uerey,  by  earning  the  Voice  of 
Health  again  to  be  heard  amongBtai:  Initeadof  Famine,  affording  to  an 
nnKtatefnl  People  «  Competency  of  the  Mecetaarlee  and  Comfbin  of  Lift; 
In  remaikably  pr««errlng  and  protecting  our  Troop*  wlwn  In  appamit 
Danger,  while  oar  Enemlea,  with  atl  their  boasted  Skill  and  Strength,  hata 
met  with  Loes,  Dliappolntment,  and  Defeat;  — and,  in  theConneof  hi* 
good  Providence,  the  Father  of  Merdea  Iiath  bestowed  npon  as  maujr 
other  Favors,  which  call  for  onr  gtaieftd  Aduowledgtiient*. 

Tbereibre,  We  tiare  thought  fit,  with  the  Advice  of  the  Cooncll  and 
House  of  Bopreaent&tiTei,  to  appoint  THURSDAY,  tlie  Twenty-third  Day 
of  Kovember  Instant,  to  be  obserrod  as  a  Day  of  Public  THANKSGIV- 
ING, tbroaghonl  this  Colony ;  hereby  calling  npon  Ministers  and  People 
to  meet  tot  T«llgloiis  Worship  on  tald  Day,  and  devoutly  to  otter  op  their 
unfeigned  Praises  to  Almighty  GOD,  the  Source  and  benevolent  Bestower 
of  all  Good,  for  his  aflbnllng  tbe  neceesary  Means  of  Subeistence,  thoogh 
our  Commerce  tiaa  beeo  prevented,  and  the  SnppUea  ftom  the  Fisliety 
bcendeniedns;  — That  snchaMeasnieof  Health  Is  enjoyed  among  as ;  — 
That  the  Live*  of  oor  Ofllcen  and  Soldlen  have  been  m  ramarkably  pre- 
served, while  ou  Enemies  have  fell  befoie  tbem ;  —  That  the  vigorona 
Efforts  which  have  been  used  to  excite  Savage  Vengeance  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  mnae  the  Indians  to  Anns,  that  an  (mavoldable  Destruction 
might  coma  upon  our  FronUen,  bave  been  almost  miraculously  defeated; 
—  Ttiut  onr  onnatanil  Enemies,  Instead  of  Savaging  the  Country  with  nn- 
eonlroiied  Sway,  are  confined- within  snch  narrow  Limits,  to  their  own 
Monlflratlon  and  Distress,  environed  by  an  American  Army,  brave  and 
determined;  — Tbat  snch  a  Band  of  Union,  fbnnded  upon  the  best  Prln- 
dples,Bnitee  tlie  Amerlcui  Colonies;  — That  onr  Bights  and  Prlvllegea, 
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boib  Civil  and  Rcii^oos,  ore  so  ftr  prrscrml  lo  ns,  notwithsUndiDg'  all 
Ibe  Atlempu  uf  onr  baibarani  Eoemiis  to  deprive  lu  of  (hem. 

And  to  offer  ap  humble  and  fervenl  PniTpn  to  AlmlKhly  GOD,  Tor  Iho 
vhole  Britiah  Empiro,  cspedallj  for  the  CKITEU  AMKRtCAK  COLO- 
NIES: —  That  he  vould  West  our  Civil  Rulers  and  lead  tbem  Into  wise 
and  Pradenl  Measures  Id  this  dark  and  diilieiill  Day :  —  Thnl  he  <rouhl 
endow  our  General  Conit  with  all  tbat  M'i.idam  which  is  proSiable  ta 
direct:  —  Thai  he  woold  grarlouslf  Smile  upon  our  Endeavors  to  ri'stani 
Peaee,  pn>«trvc  our  Rights  and  Privlleeca,  and  bnnd  Ibem  down  to 
Pualerity :  —That  he  would  givo  Wtedom  to  iho  Amchcui  Congrcsa  equal 
to  their  Important  Station:  ^That  be  would  direct  the  Generals  and  tlio 
Anicrican  Armies,  wheinTdr  emplOTCd,  and  Rive  them  Success  and  Vic- 
tory;—Tbat  he  would  preserve  and  strengthen  the  harmonx  of  tba 
rXITED  COLOXIES:  — That  be  would  pour  out  hte  Spirit  upon  all 
Orders  of  Men  through  the  Land,  bring  as  to  a  hearty  Repeulance  and 
Kcformuiion;  purify  and  sanctify  all  bis  Churches :  — That  he  would 
make  Oun  Emacael'*  Land:  —  That  bo  would  spread  the  Knowledgo 
or  the  Redeemer  through  the  whole  Earth,  und  till  tbe  World  with  his 
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Boston  having  been  eTunated  b;  Genenl  Hows,  ICarch  ITtli,  the 
present  Logblatora  wai  convened,  ■■  in  former  doja,  In  tbe  old  Town 
Honie,  or  Stole  Honie,  u  It  then  tegan  to  be  called.  The  Mniion  n*» 
pt«ached,  aa  of  old,  in  the  "old  brick  meetEng-hoose"  neai  by,  on  tlio 
rite  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  worahip  of  God  ever  since  1640. 
It  la  now  occapied  bj  "  Jof'a  BuHdlnB-" 

The  preacher,  Samod  Weet,  mlnlMer  of  Dartmonlb,  wna  not  tMhlnd 
bis  prohsilona]  brethren  in  teal  tot  the  wellkre  and  liberty  of  hU  oonnnrj, 
nor  In  rigorooi  defence  of  her  rights,  both  In  the  palpit  and  b;  the  prcM. 
He  was  an  able  and  acnte  i«aMner,  and  diftlngnltbed  In  nMtapbjrMeal 
epeculattona  with  Ibe  Edwardiea,  fkther  and  son.  The  present  DIscooiM 
WM  specially  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  true  prindplea  of  {[ovem- 
mcnt,  and  a  close  application  of  them  to  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Ha 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  tbr  fermlog  the  CoDitltntion  of  MaiM 
chiuctts,  and  of  that  of  1788,  which  mtifled  the  conttKntioa  of  tfao 
United  Statea.    With  him  the  patriot  Otis  — 

"  Favored  man,  by  tooeh  etbereal  slain" — 

resided  tor  a  while  after  his  retiivment.  Dr.  Weat  was  bom  at  Tannontta, 
on  Cape  Cod,  March  4, 1T30,  a  lat^tci  of  Georgje  11.,  graduated  at  Harvaid 
College  In  1751,  and  died  September  34,  1807,  agod  teventr-eeTeo,  a 
cifiien  of  the  United  State*. 

The  lexis  on  the  title-page  of  the  sermon  admlrablj  exhibit  the  political 
hope*  of  that  day,  the  wisb  tor  reconciliation  and  the  rcestabilahment  of 
the  old  relations  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  Intensltj'  of  the  time*. 

The  conndlloTB  elected  tbr  the  memorable  year  ITTfl  were  — 
For  the  late  Colony  of  HxaiACHusnTra  Bat: 
Hon.  JAMsa  Bowdoih,  Esi].;  Hon.  BBRJAHiif  Lixcour,  Eiq.; 

Abtemas  Ward,  Esq.;  Samdbl  Holtoh,  Esq.; 

Behj.  GBSBN1.IAF,  Esq.;  Jabbz  Fishbb,  Esq.; 

Caub  Cdshiho,  E*q.;  Hoaxs  Gill,  Etq,; 

Johh  Wintubop,  Esq.;  Bexj.  Whitb,  Eaq.; 

BiCH.  Dbbbt,  Job.,  Esq.;  Vk.  Prillipi,  Esq.; 

Thomai  Cnenina,  Esq.;  Bin.  Ausriif,  Esq.; 

John  Wbitcoxb,  Esq.;  Ebbn.  Tbatbb,  Jch.,  Esq.; 

Eldas  Tatlob,  Etq.;  Fxaxcii  Daxb,  Eeq. 
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Foribe  latcColonrof  Nkw  PiTnorTH : 
Hon.  Wm.  Seyee.  E*q.;  Hon.  Das.  D*vib,  Esq.; 

Wii.tEB  Sfooner,  Esq.;  Jos.  Cl'suing,  Esq. 

For  Ibo  PrortDcoof  Uaihe: 

lion.  Jeke.  Povtell,  Esq.;  Hon.  DAvm  Seweli.,  E*q.; 

Hod.  Be<m.  CBjkUBOnBN,  Keq. 

For  SagadiBOCK: 
lion.  Jona  Tatlor,  Eiq. 
At  Laeob: 
Him.  He-vht  GAnPNEii,  E.'sq.;  Hon.  Da-hisl  Hopkiss,  Esq. 

Pri'Tioas  to  tlw  dcction  the  rollowing   K^ntlcmcD,  who  were  of  t 
lut  Coundl.  rvsiKnci]  tlieir  ecatt  ■(  the  Board,  viz.: 
Hod.  JiHE^  Oti^,  E^.;  Hod.  Enoch  Fbeevaii,  £»|.i 

;sCH*cscr,  Esq.; 


DISCOURSE    TI. 

ELECTION  SEBHON. 


OBKT  HAQUTBATKa,  TO  BX  BK&DI  TO  KVESr  GOO] 

The  great  Creator,  having  designed  the  humoD  race  for 
Bocicty,  lias  made  us  dependent  on  oae  another  for  happi- 
ness. He  has  ao  constituted  us  that  it  becomes  both  our 
duty  and  interest  to  seek  the  public  good;  and  that  we 
may  bo  the  more  firmly  engaged  to  promote  each  other's 
wulfarc,  the  Deity  has  endowed  ub  with  tender  and  social 
aftcctions,  with  generous  and  benevolent  principles :  hence 
the  pain  that  wc  feel  in  seeing  an  object  of  distress;  hence 
tho  satisfaction  that  arises  in  relieving  the  afflictions,  and 
the  superior  pleasure  which  we  experience  in  eommuni- 
cating  happiness  to  the  miserable.  The  Deity  baa  also 
invested  us  with  moral  powers  and  faculties,  by  which  we 
arc  enabled  to  discern  the  difiercnco  between  right  and 
wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  good  and  evil :  hence  the  ap- 
probation of  mind  that  arises  upon  doing  a  good  action, 
and  the  remorse  of  conscience  which  we  experience  when 
■wc  counteract  the  moral  sense  and  do  that  which  is  evil. 
This  proves  that,  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  state  of 
nature,  wo  are  the  subjects  of  the  divine  law  and  govern- 
ment; that  the  Deity  is  our  supreme  magistrate,  who  has 
written  bia  law  in  our  hearts,  and  will  reward  or  punish  ua 
according  as  wo  obey  or  disobey  his  commands.    Ilad  the 
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hnman  race  uniformly  [verserered  in  a  ^tate  of  moral  recti- 
tude, there  wouKI  Lave  been  little  or  no  need  of  any  other 
law  besides  that  which  is  written  in  the  heart,  —  for  every 
one  in  such  a  state  woald  be  a  law  nolo  himself.  There 
could  be  no  occasion  for  enacting  or  enforcing  of  pcQo] 
laws ;  for  etich  are  "not  made  for  the  righteons  man,  bnt 
for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  the  nugodly,  and  for 
ginnera,  for  the  unholy  sod  profane,  for  murderers  of 
Others  and  murderere  of  mothers,  for  man  slayers,  for 
whoremongers,  for  them  that  defile  themselves  with  man* 
kind,  for  men-stealers,  for  liais,  for  perjured  persons,  and  if 
there  be  any  other  thing  that  is  contrary  to"  moral  i-eeU- 
tude  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  necessity  of 
forming  onrselvea  into  politic  bodies,  and  granting  to  onr 
mlers  a  power  to  enact  laws  for  the  public  safety,  and  to 
enforce  them  by  proper  penalties,  arises  from  our  being  in 
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cated  subjoctioD  to  good  gorernmeDt,  and  have  borne  their 
tcatimoay  agiuust  the  licentious  disturbers  of  the  publio 
peace. 

Nor  has  ChriBtianity  been  deficient  in  this  capital  point. 
We  find  our  blessed  Saviour  directing  the  Jews  to  render 
to  Ctesar  the  things  that  were  Ctesar'B ;  and  the  apostles 
and  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  not  only  exhibited  a  good 
example  of  subjection  to  the  m^istrate,  in  all  things  that 
were  just  and  lawful,  but  they  have  also,  in  several  plaoM 
in  the  New  Testament,  strongly  enjoined  upon  Christians 
the  duty  of  submiadon  to  that  government  nnder  whioli 
Providence  had  placed  them.  Hence  we  find  that  those 
who  despise  government,  and  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil 
of  diguitice,  are,  by  the  apostles  Peter  and  Jude,  classed 
among  those  presnmptnons,  self-willed  unncrs  that  are  re- 
served to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  And  the  apostle 
Paul  judged  submission  to  civil  government  to  be  a  ma^ 
ter  of  such  great  importance,  that  be  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  chat^e  Titus  to  put  his  hearers  in  mind  to  bo  snb- 
missive  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  ohey  iQagistrates, 
to  be  ready  to  every  good  work ;  as  much  as  to  sayT^none 
can  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  or  be  properly  disposed 
to  perform  those  actions  that  tend  to  promote  the  public 
good,  who  do  not  obey  magistrates,  and  who  do  not  become 
good  subjects  of  civil  government.*  I^  then,  obedience  to 
the  civil  m.igistratcs  is  so  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
Cliristian,  that  without  it  he  cannot  be  disposed  to  perform 
those  good  works  that  are  necessary  for  the  welfiire  of 
mankind, —  if  the  despisers  of  governments  are  those  pre- 
Bumptuone,  self-willed  sinners  who  are  reserved  to  the 
jiulgmcnt  of  the  great  day,  —  it  la  certainly  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  ns  all  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 

'  Sco  pp.  M-01.  —  Ed. 
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with  the  nature  and  citent  of  our  duty,  that  we  may  yield 
the  obedience  required  ;  for  it  is  impossible  thai  we  should 
properly  disciiarge  a  duty  whea  we  arc  strangers  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  it. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  form  a  right  jndgment 
of  the  duty  enjoined  in  onr  text,  I  shall  consider  the  nature 
and  design  of  civil  government,  and  shall  show  that  the 
same  principles  which  oblige  us  to  submit  to  government 
do  equally  oblige  ua  to  resist  tyranny;  or  that  tyranny  and 
magistracy  are  so  opposed  to  each  other  that  where  the 
one  begins  the  other  ends.*  I  shall  then  apply  the  present 
discourse  to  the  grand  controversy  that  at  this  day  subsists 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies. 

That  we  may  understaad  the  nature  and  design  of  civil 
government,  and  discover  the  foundation  of  the  magis- 
trate's authority  to  command,  and  the  duty  of  subjects  to 
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codM  aSbrd  the  least  show  or  appenrance  of  any  one's  bar- 
ing the  Biiperiority  or  precedency  over  another;  for  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  the  precepts  of  natural  law  be- 
ing uniformly  and  regnlarly  oheyed,  men  would  only  need 
to  be  infomied  what  tbings  were  most  fit  and  prudent  to 
be  done  in  those  cases  where  their  inexperience  or  want 
of  acquaintance  left  their  minds  in  donbt  what  waa  the 
visest  and  most  regular  method  for  them  to  pnnne.  la 
Sttch  cases  it  would  be  neoessary  for  them  to  advise  with 
those  who  were  wiser  and  more  experienced  than  themr 
selves.  But  these  adviserB  could  claim  no  authority  to 
compel  or  to  use  any  forcible  measures  to  oblige  any  on« 
to  comply  with  their  direction  or  advice.  There  oonld  be 
no  occasion  for  the  exertion  of  such  a  power;  for  every 
man,  being  under  the  government  of  rigbt  reason,  woold 
immediately  feel  himself  construned  to  comply  with  ererj- 
thing  that  i^ipeared  reasonable  or  fit  to  be  done,  or  that 
wonid  any  way  tend  to  promote  the  general  good.  This 
would  have  been  the  happy  state  of  mankind  had  they 
closely  adhered  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  persevered  in 
their  primitive  state. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  state  of  nature,  though  it  be  a  state 
of  perfect  freedom,  yet  is  very  far  from  a  state  of  licen- 
tiousneBs.  The  law  of  natnre  gives  men  no  ri^t  to  do 
anything  that  is  immoral,  or  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  injurious  to  their  fellow-creatures;  for  a  state  of  nature 
is  properly  a  state  of  law  and  government,  even  a  gov- 
emment  founded  upon  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the 
Deity,  and  a  law  resulting  from  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  Sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  and 
the  whole  fhmie  of  nature  be  dissolved,  than  any  part, 
even  the  smallest  iota,  of  this  law  shall  ever  be  ab- 
rogated ;  it  is  unchangeable  as  the  Deity  himself  being 
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a  traoscript  of  his  moral  perfections.  A  revelation,'  pre- 
tending to  be  from  God,  that  contra ilictti  any  |>;irt  of  nat- 
ural law,  ought  imiQcdiately  to  be  rejected  as  »a  iiupos- 
tiire ;  for  tlie  Deity  caimot  make  a  law  contrary  to  the  l:iv 
of  nature  without  acting  contrarj-  to  himself, —  a  thing  in 
the  strictest  sense  impossible,  for  that  which  implies  con- 
tradiction is  not  an  object  of  the  divine  power.  Uad  this 
anhject  been  properly  attended  to'  and  understood,  Ihe 
world  had  remained  free  from  a  multitude  of  absurd  and 
pernicious  principles,  which  have  been  industriously  prop- 
agated by  artful  and  designing  men,  both  in  politics  and 
divinity.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  unlimited 
passive  obedience  to  the  worst  of  tyrants  could  never  liave 
found  credit  among  mankind  had  tbe  voice  of  reason  been 
hearkened  to  for  a  guide,  because  such  a  doctrine  would 
immediately  have  been  disceiiied  to  be  contrary  to  natural 
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ance  is  neccssaiy.  It  is  onr  duty  to  endeavor  alffflys  to 
promote  the  general  good ;  to  do  to  all  as  we  would  be 
villing  to  be  done  by  were  we  in  their  circumstnnces;  to 
do  jnstly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  fanmbly  before  God. 
These  are  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  every  man  in 
the  world  is  bound  to  observe,  and  which  whoever  violates 
ezposes  himself  to  the  resentment  of  mankind,  the  lashes 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  judgment  of  Heaven.  This 
plainly  shows  that  the  highest  state  of  liberty  subjects  ns 
to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  government  of  God.  The 
most  perfect  freedom  consists  in  obeying  the  dictates  of 
right  reason,  and  submitting  to  natnral  law.  When  a  man 
goes  beyond  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  reason, 
he  becomes  the  slave  of  base  passions  and  vile  lusts ;  be 
introduces  confusion  and  disorder  into  society,  and  brings 
misery  and  destruction  upon  himself  This,  therefore,  can- 
not be  called  a  state  of  ireedom,  bnt  a  state  of  the  vilest 
slaver}'  and  the  most  dreadful  bondage.  The  servants  of 
sin  and  cormption  are  subjected  to  the  worst  kind  of 
tyranny  in  the  universe.  Hence  we  conclnde  that  where 
licentiousness  begins,  liberty  ends. 

The  law  of  natnre  is  a  perfect  standard  and  measure  of 
action  for  beings  that  persevere  in  a  state  of  moral  recti- 
tude ;  but  the  case  is  fer  different  with  ns,  who  are  in  a 
fallen  and  degenerate  estate.  We  have  a  law  in  our  mem- 
bers which  is  continnally  warring  against  the  law  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  often  become  enslaved  to  the  basest 
lusts,  and  are  brought  into  bondage  to  the  vilest  passions. 
The  strong  propensities  of  our  animal  natnre  often  over- 
come the  sober  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  and 
betray  us  into  actions  injurious  to  the  public  and  destrnc- 
tivo  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  society.  Men  of  un- 
bridled lusts,  were  they  not  restrained  by  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  would  spread  honor  and  de«olalton 
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all  .iroanJ  thorn.  This  makes  it  absolntely  necessary  th.it 
societies  should  fovw.  themselves  into  politiu  bodi^  that 
they  may  euaL-t  laws  for  the  public  snfety,  and  apgraiut  par- 
ticular ponallics  for  the  violation  of  their  laws,  aod  invest 
a  suitable  number  of  persons  with  authority  to  put  in 
execution  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  order  that 
wicked  men  may  be  restrained  from  doing  mischief  to 
their  fcUow-creaturcs,  that  the  injured  may  have  their 
rights  restored  to  them,  that  the  virtnoas  may  be  enconr- 
aged  in  doing  good,  aud  that  every  member  of  society 
may  be  protected  and  secured  in  the  {>eacenble,  «]ulet  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  all  those  liberties  and  privileges 
which  the  Deity  has  bestowed  upon  him ;  t.  e.,  that  he 
may  safely  enjoy  and  pursue  whatever  he  chooses,  that  is 
coni<istcut  with  the  [lublic  good.  This  shows  that  the  end 
and  design  of  civil  government  cannot  be  to  cle|>rive  men 
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they  act  contraiy  to  the  public  good,  and  parsne  measurea 
destmctive  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community, 
they  forfeit  their  right  to  govern  the  people.  Civil  mien 
and  mi^atrateB  are  properly  of  human  creation  ;  they  are 
eet  up  by  the  people  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  rights, 
and  to  secure  their  persons  irom  being  injured  or  (^ 
pressed,  —  the  safety  of  the  public  being  the  supreme  law 
of  the  state,  by  which  the  m^stratea  are  to  be  governed, 
and  which  they  are  to  consult  upon  all  occasions.  The 
modes  of  administration  may  be  very  diflbrent,  and  the 
forms'  of  government  may  vary  from  each  other  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations;  but,  nnder  every  fonn,  the  cud  of 
civil  government  is  the  same,  and  cannot  vary :  it  is  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians  —  it  altereth  not. 

Though  magistrates  ore  to  consider  themselves  as  the 
servants  of  the  people,  seeing  from  them  it  is  that  they 
<]erive  their  power  and  authority,  yet  they  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  ministers  of  God  ordained  by  him  fi>r 
the  good  of  mankind;'  for,  under  him,  as  the  Supreme 
Magistrate  of  the  universe,  they  are  to  act :  and  it  is  God 
who  has  not  only  declared  in  his  word  what  are  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  ruler,  but  who  also  raises  np  and 
qualities  men  for  such  an  important  station.  The  magis- 
trate may  also,  in  a  more  strict  and  proper  sense,  be  said 
to  be  ordained  of  Ood,  because  reason,  which  is  the  voice 
of  God,  plainly  requires  sncb  an  order  of  men  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  public  good,  Xow,  whatever  right  reaiioD 
requires  as  necessary  to  be  done  is  as  much  the  will  and 
law  of  God  as  though  it  were  enjoined  us  by  an  immedi-  - 
ate  revelation  from  heaven,  or  commanded  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

From  this  account  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  design  of 
civil  government,  we  may  be  very  easily  led  into  a  thor- 

1  Pago  Sa.— Ed.  ■  FagM  7ft-7T.  — Kd. 
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oiigh  knowledge  of  our  duly ;  ire  may  see  the  reason  why 
we  are  buund  lo  obey  magistrates,  vit.,  becanse  they  are 
llie  niinUttrs  of  God  for  good  onto  the  jieojile,  ^VhJIe, 
Uiereforc,  tbey  rnle  Jn  the  fear  of  God,  and  while  they 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  state,  —  i.  e^  while  they  act  in 
the  character  of  magistrates,  —  it  is  the  indispensable  doty 
of  all  to  submit  to  them,  and  to  op}wse  a  tnrbulcnt,  bo- 
lioua,  and  libertine  spirit,  whenever  and  wherever  it  dis- 
covers itself  When  a  people  have  by  their  free  consent 
conferred  npon  a  nnmher  of  men  a  power  to  rule  and  gov- 
ern them,  they  are  bound  to  obey  them.  Hence  dt8ob&< 
dicDce  becomes  a  breach  of  Cuth  ;  il  is  violating  a  consti- 
tMtioD  of  tbeir  own  appointing,  and  breaking  a  compact 
for  which  they  ought  to  have  the  most  aacrcd  regard. 
Such  a  conduct  discovers  so  base  and  disingennona  a  tcm- 
per  of  mind,  th:tt  it  uinst  expose  them  to  contempt  in  the 
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of  lawful  authority  is  an  act  of  disobedience  to  tbe  Deity, 
and,  aa  such,  will  be  punished  by  him.  It  will,  doubtless, 
be  readily  granted  by  every  honest  man  that  we  ongbt 
cheerfully  to  obey  the  magistrate,  and  submit  to  all  such 
regulations  of  government  as  tend  to  promote  the  public 
good ;  but  aa  this  genei-al  definition  may  be  liable  to  be 
misconstrued,  and  every  man  may  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  disregard  any  laws  that  do  not  suit  his  interest,  bumor, 
or  fancy,  I  would  obser^-e  that,  in  a  multitude  of  cases, 
many  of  us,  for  want  of  being  properly  acquainted  with 
aETairs  of  state,  may  bo  very  improper  judges  of  particular 
laws,  whether  they  are  just  or  not.  In  such  cases  it  be- 
comes ns,  as  good  members  of  society,  peaceably  and  con- 
scientiously to  submit,  though  wo  cannot  see  tbe  reason- 
ableness of  every  law  to  which  we  submit,  and  that  for 
this  plain  reason :  if  any  number  of  men  should  take  It 
upon  themselves  to  oppose  authority  for  acts,  which  may 
be  really  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  only  because 
tbcy  do  not  see  the  reasonableness  of  them,  the  direct 
consequence  will  be  introducing  confusion  and  anarchy 
into  the  state. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  minor  part  shonld  submit  to 
the  major;  e.  g^  when  legislators  have  enacted  a  set  of 
laws  which  are  highly  approved  by  a  largo  majority  of  the 
community  as  tending  to  promote  the  public  good,  in  this 
case,  if  a  small  number  of  persons  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
view  the  matter  in  a  very  different  point  of  light  from  the 
public,  though  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  show  the 
reasons  of  their  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
and  may  lawfully  use  all  proper  arguments  to  convince  the 
public  of  what  they  judge  to  be  an  error,  yet,  if  they  fall 
in  their  attempt,  and  the  m^ority  still  continue  to  approve 
of  the  laws  that  are  enacted,  it  is  tbe  duty  of  those  few 
that  dissent  peaceably  and  for  conscience'  sake  to  sul»nit 
21 
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to  the  public  judgment,  niilcsa  §otnothmg  is  required  of 
them  which  they  judge  would  be  sinful  for  them  to  comply 
willi ;  for  in  that  case  they  ought  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  rather  than  any  human  authonty 
whatever.'  Perhaps,  also,  some  cases  of  intolerable  op- 
pression, where  compliance  would  bring  on  inevitable  ruin 
and  destruction,  may  justly  warrant  the  few  to  refuse  sub- 
mission to  what  they  judge  inconsistent  with  their  peace 
and  safety;  for  the  law  of  self  preservation  will  always 
justify  opposintr  a  cmel  and  tyrannical  imposition,  except 
where  opposition  is  attended  with  greater  evils  than  sub- 
mission, which  is  frequently  the  case  where  a  few  are  op- 
pressed by  a  large  and  powerful  majority.'  Except  tha 
above-named  crises,  the  minor  ought  always  to  submit  to 
the  major;  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  peace  nor  barmony 
in  society.    AuJ,  besides,  it  is  the  major  part  of  a  com- 
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body  politic,  and  assume  the  powers  of  legislation.  In 
order  to  determine  tbia  point,  we  are  to  remember  that  all 
men  being  by  nature  equal,  at!  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity have  a  natorol  right  to  assemble  themselves  to- 
gether, and  act  and  vote  for  such  regulations  as  they 
judge  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Bnt  when 
a  community  is  become  very  uumcrons,  it  is  very  dit&cult, 
and  in  many  cases  impossible,  for  all  to  meet  together  to 
regulate  the  afiairs  of  the  state;  hence  comes  the  necessity 
of  appointing  delegates  to  represent  the  people  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly.  And  this  oaght  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sacred  and  inalienable  right,  of  which  a  people  cannot 
justly  divest  themselves,  and  which  no  human  authority 
can  in  equity  ever  take  from  them,  viz^  that  no  one  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  any  law  except  such  as  are  made 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  representative. 

If  representation  and  legislation  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, it  follows,  that  when  great  numbers  have  emigrated 
into  a  foreign  land,  and  are  so  far  removed  from  the  parent 
state  that  they  neither  are  or  can  be  properly  represented 
by  the  government  &oni  which  they  have  emigrated,  that 
then  uattuv  itself  points  out  the  necessity  of  their  assum- 
ing to  themselves  the  powers  of  legislation;  and  they 
have  a  right  to  consider  themselves  as  a  separate  state 
from  the  other,  and,  as  such,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
body  politic. 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  people  find  themselves  cruelly 
oppressed  by  the  parent  state,  they  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  throw  off  the  yoke,'  and  to  assort  their  liberty, 
if  they  find  good  reason  to  judge  that  they  have  sufficient 
power  and  strength  to  maintain  tlieir  ground  in  defending 
their  just  rights  .igninst  their  ojiprcssors ;  for,  in  this  c.ise, 
by  the  law  of  self-preservation,  which  is  the  first  law  of 

•  Seo  pp.  03-OS.  —  Eo. 
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nature,  they  have  not  only  an  undoubted  right,  bnt  H  is 
their  indispensable  dnty,  if  they  cannot  be  redres^d  iiny 
other  way,  to  renounce  ail  sabmissioD  to  the  govemroent 
that  has  oppressed  ihcm,  and  set  op  an  independent  stale 
of  their  own,  even  though  they  may  be  vastly  inferior  in 
nnmbers  to  ibe  stale  thai  has  oppressed  them.  When 
either  of  the  aforesaid  cases  takes  place,  and  more  eepo- 
cia]iy  when  both  concur,  no  rational  man,  I  imagine,  can 
have  any  doubt  in  bis  own  mind  whether  such  a  people 
have  a  right  to  form  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  anil 
assume  to  themselves  all  tbe  powers  of  a  free  state.  For, 
can  it  be  rational  to  suppose  that  a  people  should  be 
subjected  to  tbe  tyranny  of  a  set  of  men'  who  arc  perfect 
strangers  to  them,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  that 
fellow-feeling  for  them  that  we  generally  have  for  those 
with  whom  we  arc  connected  and  acjnainted;  and,  besides, 
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ondly,  because  each  of  thcra  being  entirely  independent 
of  the  people,  they  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  tyranny. 
However,  in  this  imperfect  state,  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
government  formed  upon  such  a  basis  but  that  it  may  bo 
perverted  by  bad  men  to  evil  purposes.  A  wise  and  good 
man  would  be  very  loth  to  undermine  a  constitution  that 
was  once  fixed  and  established,  although  he  might  dis- 
cover many  imperfections  in  it ;  and  nothing  short  of  th^ 
most  urgent  necessity  would  ever  induce  him  to  consent 
to  it ;  because  the  unhinging  a  people  from  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed  might 
throw  them  into  such  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  as 
might  terminate  in  their  destruction,  or  perhaps^  in  the 
end,  subject  them  to  the  worst  kind  of  tyranny. 

Having  thus  shown  the  nature,  end,  and  design  of  civil 
government,  and  pointed  out  the  reasons  why  subjects  are 
bound  to  obey  magistrates,  —  viz.,  because  in  so  doing  they 
both  consult  their  own  happiness  as  individuals,  and  also 
promote  the  public  good  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  —  I 
proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  show  that  the  same  princi- 
ples that  oblige  us  to  submit  to  civil  government  do  also 
equally  oblige  us,  where  we  have  power  and  ability,  to 
resist  and  oppose  tyranny ;  and  that  where  tyranny  begins 
government  ends.^  For,  if  magistrates  have  no  authority 
but  what  they  derive  from  the  people ;  if  they  are  properly 
of  human  creation ;  if  the  whole  end  and  design  of  their 
institution  is  to  promote  the  general  good,  and  to  secure  to 
men  their  just  rights,  —  it  will  follow,  that  when  they  act 
contrary  to  the  end  and  design  of  their  creation  they 
cease  being  magistrates,  and  the  people  which  gave  them 
their  authority  have  the  right  to  take  it  from  them  again. 
This  is  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  which  uni- 

1  See  pp.  73,  74,  note  1;  93-96.  — Ed. 
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Tersallf  obtains  in  all  similar  casen ;  for  who  is  there  that, 
haviog  employed  a  number  of  men  to  do  a  itarticulnr  piece 
of  work  for  him,  but  what  woulJ  jndge  (hat  he  had  a  right 
to  dismiss  them  from  his  service  when  he  found  thnt  they 
vent  directly  contrary  to  hia  orders,  and  that,  instead  of 
accomplishing  the  business  he  had  set  them  abont,  they 
wonld  infallibly  ruin  and  destroy  it?  If,  then,  men,  in  the 
common  afiairs  of  life,  always  judge  that  they  have  a  right 
to  dismiss  from  their  scr\-ice  snch  persons  as  counteract 
their  plans  and  designs,  though  the  damage  will  affect 
only  a  few  individuals,  much  more  must  the  body  politic 
have  a  right  to  depose  any  persons,  though  appointed  to 
the  highest  place  of  power  and  authority,  when  they  find 
that  they  are  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
that,  instead  of  consulting  the  general  good,  they  are  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  society  by  making  laws  cniel  and 
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the  community  that  is  not  as  zealous  to  oppose  tyranny  as 
he  is  ready  to  obey  magistracy.  A  slavish  submission  to 
tyranny  is  a  proof  of  a  very  sordid  and  base  mind.^  Such 
a  person  cannot  be  under  the  influence  of  any  generous 
human  sentiments,  nor  have  a  tender  regard  for  mankind. 

Further :  if  magbtrates  are  no  farther  ministers  of  God 
than  they  promote  the  good  of  the  community,  then  obe- 
dience to  them  neither  is  nor  can  be  unlimited ;  for  it 
would  imply  a  gross  absurdity  to  assert  that,  when  magis- 
trates are  ordained  by  the  people  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  beneficial  to  the  state,  they  must  be  obeyed  when 
they  are  seeking  to  ruin  and  destroy  it.  This  would  imply 
that  men  were  bound  to  act  against  the  great  law  of  self* 
preservation,  and  to  contribute  their  assistance  to  their 
own  ruin  and  destruction,  in  order  that  they  may  please 
and  gratify  the  greatest  monsters  in  nature,  who  are  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  God  and  destroying  the  rights  of  mankind. 
Unlimited  submission  and  obedience  is  due  to  none  but 
God  alone.  He  has  an  absolute  right  to  command ;  he 
alone  has  an  uncontrollable  sovereignty  over  us,  because  he 
alone  is  unchangeably  good ;  he  never  will  nor  can  require 
of  us,  consistent  with  his  nature  and  attributes,  anything 
that  is  not  fit  and  reasonable ;  his  commands  are  all  just 
and  good ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  has  given  to  any  partic- 
ular set  of  men  a  power  to  require  obedience  to  that  which 
is  unreasonable,  cruel,  and  unjust,  is  robbing  the  Deity  of 
his  justice  and  goodness,  in  which  consists  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  divine  character,  and  it  is  representing  him 
under  the  horrid  character  of  a  tyrant.' 

If  magistrates  are  ministers  of  God  only  because  the 
law  of  God  and  reason  points  out  the  necessity  of  such  an 
institution  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it  follows,  that  when- 
ever they  pursue  measures  directly  destructive  of  the  pub- 
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lie  good  they  cease  being  God's  ministers,  they  forfeit  their 
right  to  obedience  from  the  subject,  they  become  the  pests ' 
of  society,  and  the  community  is  under  the  strongest  obli- 
gation of  duty,'  both  to  God  and  to  its  own  members,  to 
resist  and  oppose  them,  which  will  be  so  far  from  resisting 
the  ordinance  of  God  that  it  will  bo  strictly  obeying  bis 
commands.'  To  suppose  otherwise  will  imply  that  the 
Deity  requires  of  us  an  obedience  that  is  self-contradictory 
and  absunl,  and  that  one  part  of  his  law  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  other ;  i,  e.,  while  he  comtnauds  us  to  pursue 
virtue  and  the  general  good,  be  docs  at  the  same  time  re- 
quire ua  to  persecute  virtue,  and  betray  the  general  good, 
by  enjoining  us  obedience  to  the  wicked  commands  of 
tyranuical  oppressors.  Can  any  one  not  lost  to  the  princi- 
ples of  humauity  undertake  to  defend  such  absurd  senti- 
ments as  these  ?   As  the  public  safety  is  the  first  and  grand 
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oppose  them ;  that  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  the 
affection  and  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  country,  and  the 
obedience  we  owe  the  Deity,  do  all  require  us  to  oppose 
tyranny. 

If  it  be  asked.  Who  are  the  proper  judges*  to  determine 
when  rulers  are  guilty  of  tyranny  and  oppression  ?  I  an- 
swer, the  public.  Not  a  few  disaffected  individuals,  but  the 
collective  body  of  the  state,  must  decide  this  question ; 
for,  as  it  is  the  collective  body  that  invests  rulers  with  their 
power  and  authority,  so  it  is  the  collective  body  that  has 
the  sole  right  of  judging  whether  rulers  act  up  to  the  end 
of  their  institution  or  not.  Great  regard  ought  always  to 
be  paid  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  It  is  true  the 
public  may  be  imposed  upon  by  a  misrepresentation  of 
facts ;  but  this  may  be  said  of  the  public,  which  cannot 
always  be  said  of  individuals,  viz.,  that  the  public  is  always 
willing  to  be  rightly  informed,  and  when  il  has  proper 
matter  of  conviction  laid  before  it  its  judgment  is  always 
right. 

This  account  of  the  nature  and  design  of  civil  govern- 
ment, which  is  so  clearly  suggested  to  us  by  the  plain 
principles  of  common  sense,  and  reason,  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  even  by  those  very  texts 
which  have  been  brought  by  men  of  slavish  principles  to 
establish  the  absurd  doctrine  of  unlimited  passive  obedi- 
ence and  non-resistance,  as  will  abundantly  appear  by  ex- 
amining the  two  most  noted  texts  that  are  commonly 
brought  to  support  the  strange  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence. The  first  that  I  shall  cite  is  in  1  Peter  ii.  13,  14: 
"Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,"  —  or, 
rather,  as  the  words  ought  to  be  rendered  from  the  Greek, 
submit  yourselves  to  every  human  creation,  or  human  con- 
stitution, —  "  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king 

1  See  p.  86,  note  a.~ED. 
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as  suprcmp,  or  nnto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent 
by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-iJoers,  nnd  for  the  praise 
of  theni  that  do  well,"'  Here  we  see  that  the  apostle 
asserts  tliat  magistracy  is  of  human  creation  or  api>oiat- 
mcnt ;  that  is,  that  magistrates  have  no  power  or  authority 
but  what  they  derive  from  the  people;  that  this  power 
they  are  to  osert  for  the  paniahmeDt  of  evil-doers,  and  for 
the  praise  of  them  that  do  well ;  t.  e.,  the  end  and  design 
of  the  appointment  of  magistrates  is  to  restrain  wielded 
men,  by  proper  penalties,  from  injuring  society,  and  to  en- 
courage and  honor  the  virtuous  and  obedient.  Upon  this 
acu3UDt  Christians  are  to  submit  to  them  for  the  Lord's 
sake;  wliich  is  as  if  he  had  said,  Though  magistrates  are 
of  mere  human  appointment,  and  can  claim  no  power  or 
authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the  people,  yet,  as 
they  are  ordained  by  men  to  promote  the  general  good  by 
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pie  gave  them  the  pnbllo  have  a  right  to  take  from  them, 
and  to  confer  it  upon  those  who  are  more  worthy.  So  for 
is  this  text  from  favoring  arbitrary  principles,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  consistent  with  and  favorable  to 
the  highest  lil>erty  that  any  man  can  wish  to  enjoy ;  for 
this  text  requires  us  to  submit  to  the  magistrate  no  fiirther 
than  he  Is  the  encourager  and  protector  of  virtue  and  the 
punishcr  of  vice ;  and  this  is  consistent  with  all  that  liberty 
which  the  Deity  has  bestowed  upon  us.' 

The  other  text  which  I  shall  meotion,  and  which  has 
been  made  use  of  by  the  favorers  of  arbitrary  government 
as  their  great  sheet-anchor  and  main  support,  is  in  Rom. 
xiii,,  the  first  six  verses:  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers;  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God. 
The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Gpd.  Whosoever 
therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  dam. 
nation ;  for  rulers  are  not  s  terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power? 
Do  that  which  ia  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  pruse  of  the 
same :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good. 
But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  bearetb 
not  the  sword  in  v^n :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  re- 
venger to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doth  eviL  Where- 
fore ye  must  needs  be  subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also 
for  conscience'  sake.  For,  for  this  cause  pay  you  tribute 
also ;  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending  coDtinually 
upon  this  very  thing."  A  very  little  attention,  I  appre- 
hend, will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  this  text  is  so  for  from 
favoring  arbitrary  government,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
strongly  holds  forth  th^principles  of  true  liberty.  Sub- 
jection to  the  higher  powers  is  enjoined  by  the  apostle 
because  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be 
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nrc  onl.iincil  of  Goil ;  eonsequeiilly,  to  resist  tlie  power  is 
to  resist  the  ordinauce  of  God  :  ami  he  repeatedly  declares 
thnt  tlie  ruler  is  the  minister  of  God,  Now,  before  we  can 
my  whetiier  this  text  makes  for  or  against  the  doctrine  of 
unlimited  passive  obedience,  we  must  find  out  in  what 
sense  the  apostle  affirms  that  mag^tracy  is  the  ordinance 
of  Go(i,  and  what  he  intends  when  ha  calls  the  ruler  the 
minister  of  God. 

I  can  think  but  of  three  possible  senses  tn  which  msgi»- 
tracy  can  with  any  propriety  be  called  God's  ordinance,  or 
in  which  rulere  can  be  said  to  bo  ordained  of  God  as  his 
ministers.  The  first  is  a  plain  declaration  from  the  word  of 
God  that  such  a  one  and  his  descendants  are,  and  shall  be, 
the  only  true  and  lawful  magistrates:  thus  we  find  in 
Scripture  the  kingdom  of  Judnh  to  be  settled  by  divine 
appointment  in  the  family  of  David.     Or, 
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tnoy  U  the  ordiDanoe  of  Ood ;  tIl,  that  the  natara  and 
reason  of  thioga  requiro  such  an  institation  for  the  pre* 
eervatioD  and  safety  of  mankind.  Now,  if  thia  b^  the 
only  senee  in  which  the  apostle  affirms  that  magiatnitM 
are  ordained  of  God  as  his  ministers,  resistance  must  be 
criminal  only  so  &r  forth  as  they  are  the  ministers  of  Ood, 
i,  e^  while  they  act  np  to  the  end  of  their  inatitution,  and 
ceases  being  criminal  when  they  cease  being  the  ministerg 
of  God,  t.  «^  when  they  act  contrary  to  the  general  good, 
and  seek  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

That  we  have  gotten  the  apostle's  aeBae  of  magistraof 
being  the  ordinance  of  God,  will  plainly  appear  from  the 
text  itself;  for,  after  baring  asserted  that  to  resist  the 
power  is  to  resist  the  ordinanoe  of  God,  and  they  that 
resist  shall  receive  to  tbemselves  damnation,  he  immedi- 
ately adds,  as  the  reason  of  this  assertion,  *■  For  rulers  an 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  eriL  Wilt  tboo 
then  not  be  a&aid  of  the  power?  Do  that  which  is  good, 
and  thou  shalt  have  pnuse  of  the  Bnme:  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that 
which  is  evil,  be  afraid;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  ta 
vain :  for  he  ia  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doth  eviL"  Here  is  a  plain  declan^ 
tioD  of  the  sense  in  which  he  asserta  that  the  authority  of 
the  m^strate  is  ordained  of  God,  vis.,  because  mien  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  worka,  hut  to  the  evil ;  therefore  we 
ought  to  dread  offending  them,  for  we  cannot  offend  them 
but  by  doing  evil;  and  if  we  do  evil  we  have  just  reason 
to  fear  their  power ;  for  they  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain, 
bnt  in  this  case  the  mi^istrate  is  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil :  but  if  we  are  found  doera 
of  that  which  is  good,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  the 
authority  of  tbe  magiatrate ;  for  in  this  case,  instead  of 
being  punished,  we  sbaU  be  protected  and  encouraged. 
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The  reasMi  vhy  the  magistTSte  is  called  the  minister  of 
God  is  becsose  he  is  to  protect,  encoaragc,  aod  honor 
them  that  do  vcli,  and  to  panish  them  that  do  evil ;  there- 
fore it  ■■  oar  datf  to  submit  to  tbem,  not  merdy  for  fear 
of  being  panisbed  bj  them,  bat  oat  of  regard  to  iha 
divine  aatbontr,  ander  which  they  arc  depated  to  execate 
judgment  aod  to  do  joattce.  For  this  reason,  aecordjng  to 
the  apostle,  tribate  is  to  be  paid  them,  because,  u  the  mio- 
istera  of  God,  their  whole  bnsinesi  is  to  protect  every  man 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  jnet  i^fats  and  privil^es,  and  to 
pDoish  every  evil-doer. 

If  the  apostle,  then,  asserta  tliat  ralen  are  onhuned  of 
God  only  becnu^  they  are  a  terror  to  o\-it  worb  and  a 
praise  to  tbem  that  do  veil ;  if  they  are  ministers  of  God 
only  because  tbey  encourage  virtue  and  punish  vice;  if  for 
this  reason  ooly  tbey  are  to  be  obeyed  for  cons<dcnce'  sake; 
if  the  sole  reason  why  they  have  a  right  to  tribute  i 
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Hence  we  see  that  the  apostle  Paul,  instead  of  being  a 
fnend  to  tyranny  and  arbitrary  goyemment,  turns  out  to  be 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  just  rights  of  mankind,  and  is  for 
our  enjoying  all  that  liberty  with  which  God  has  invested 
us ;  for  no  power  (according  to  the  apostle)  is  ordained  of 
Ood  but  what  is  an  encourager  of  every  good  and  virtuous 
action,  —  ^Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 
praise  of  the  same."  No  man  need  to  be  afraid  of  this 
power  which  is  ordained  of  Gk>d  who  does  nothing  but 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God ;  for  this  power  will 
not  restrain  us  from  exercising  any  liberty  which  the  Deity 
has  granted  us ;  for  the  minister  of  God  is  to  restrain  us 
from  nothing  but  the  doing  of  that  which  is  evil,  and  to 
this  we  have  no  right.  To  practise  evil  is  not  liberty,  but 
licentiousness.  Can  we  conceive  of  a  more  perfect,  equi- 
table, and  generous  plan  of  government  than  this  which 
the  apostle  has  laid  down,  viz.,  to  have  rulers  appointed 
over  us  to  encourage  us  to  every  good  and  virtuous  action, 
to  defend  and  protect  us  in  our  just  rights  and  privileges, 
and  to  grant  us  everything  that  can  tend  to  promote  our 
true  interest  and  happiness ;  to  restrain  every  licentious 
action,  and  to  punish  every  one  that  would  injure  or  harm 
us ;  to  become  a  terror  of  evil-doers ;  to  make  and  execute 
such  just  and  righteous  laws  as  shall  effectually  deter  and 
hinder  men  from  the  commission  of  evil,  and  to  attend 
continually  upon  this  very  thing ;  to  make  it  their  constant 
care  and  study,  day  and  night,  to  promote  the  good  and 
wel&re  of  the  community,  and  to  oppose  all  evil  practices? 
Deservedly  may  such  rulers  be  called  the  ministers  of  God 
for  good.  They  carry  on  the  same  benevolent  design 
towards  the  community  which  the  great  Governor  of  the 
universe  does  towards  his  whole  creation.  ^  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  a  people  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  afford  an 
easy  and  comfortable  subsistence  to  such  rulers,  because 
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tliey  arc  the  ministers  ol'  GoJ,  who  are  continually  labor- 
ing and  ciuploying  tlicir  time  for  the  good  of  Lbe  com- 
mtuiily.  He  thut  resists  such  magistratcB  does,  in  a  very 
eni)>hatical  eeuse,  resist  tbe  ordinance  of  God ;  he  is  an 
enemy  to  mankind,  odious  to  God,  and  justly  incurs  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  from  the  great  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead.  Obedience  to  such  magistrates  is  yielding  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  per- 
formed from  a  sacred  regard  to  the  divine  authority. 

For  any  o»e  from  hence  to  infer  that  the  apostle  enjoina 
in  this  text  unlimited  obedience  to  tbe  worst  of  tyrants, 
and  that  he  pronounces  damnation  upon  those  that  rctiist 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  such  pest«  of  society,  is  just  afl 
good  sense  as  if  one  should  affirm,  that  because  the  Scrip- 
ture enjoins  us  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  therefore  we 
may  not  oppose  the  power  of  darkness ;  or  because  we  are 
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en  that  then  were,  does  require  anliniited  obedience  to 
be  yielded  to  the  worst  of  tynmta.  Now,  not  to  insirt 
upon  what  has  been  often  observed,  vie^  that  this  epistle 
was  written  most  probably  abont  the  beginning  of  Nero's 
reign,  at  wlik-h  time  he  was  a  very  humane  and  merciful 
prince,  did  everything  that  was  generoDS  and  benevolent 
to  the  pablio,  and  showed  every  act  of  mercy  and  tender^ 
neie  to  particulars,  and  therefore  might  at  thai  time  justly 
deserve  the  character  of  the  minister  of  Qod  for  good  to 
the  people, — I  say,  waiving  this,  we  wilt  suppose  that  this 
epistle  was  written  after  that  Nero  was  become  a  monster 
of  t3rranny-and  wickedness ;  it  will  by  no  means  follow  from 
thence  that  the  apostle  meant  to  enjoin  unlimited  snl^eo* 
tion  to  such  an  authority,  or  that  be  intended  to  affirm 
that  snoh  a  cruel,  despotic  anthority  was  the  ordinance  of 
God.  The  plun,  obvious  sense  of  his  words,  as  we  hare 
already  seen,  forbids  such  a  oonstmction  to  be  put  upon 
them,  for  they  plainly  imply  a  strong  abhorrence  and  dis- 
approbation of  such  a  character,  and  clearly  prove  that 
Nero,'  so  &r  forth  as  he  was  a  tyrant,  could  not  be  the 
minister  of  Qod,  nor  have  a  right  to  claim  submission  from 
the  people;  so  that  this  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  be  viewed 
OS  a  severe  satire  upon  Nero,  than  as  enjoining  aQyBubmi9> 
sion  to  him. 

It  is  also  worthy  to  be  observed  that  the  aposUe  pm- 
dently  waived  mentioning  any  particnlar  persons  that  were 
then  in  power,  as  it  might  have  been  construed  in  an  in- 
vidious  light,  and  exposed  the  primitive  Christians  to  the 
severe  resentments  of  the  men  that  were  then  in  power. 
He  only  in  general  requires  sobmission  to  the  higher  pow- 
ers, beoKuse  the  powers  that  be  are  orduned  of  God. 
Now,  though  the  emperor  might  at  that  time  be  such  a 

■  Bee  pp.  97, 61.  —  En. 
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tjTantthat  he  could  with  no  propriety  bo  said  to  be  ordainol 
of  God,  jot  it  wonld  be  somewhat  struiigti  if  there  wure  do 
men  in  power  among  tho  Romans  that  acted  up  to  tits 
character  of  good  magistrates,  and  that  deserved  to  bo  es- 
t«t'med  a»  the  ministers  of  God  for  good  unto  the  people. 
If  there  were  any  such,  not  withstand  log  the  tyr&nny  of 
Nero,  the  apostle  might  with  great  propriety  enjoin  sub- 
miBstoD  to  tfaose  powers  that  were  ordained  of  God,  and 
by  so  particularly  pointing  out  the  end  an<l  design  of 
lungistrates,  aud  giving  his  definition  of  a  ruler,  he  might 
design  to  show  that  neither  Nero,  nor  any  other  tyrant, 
ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  minister  of  God.  Or,  rather, 
— whieb  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  sense,  —  the  apostle 
meant  to  speak  of  magistracy  in  general,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  emperor,  or  any  other  person  in  power,  that 
wus  then  at  Rome ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  as 
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In  either  of  these  senses  the  text  cannot  make  anything 
in  favor  of  arbitrary  government.  Nor  could  he  with  any 
propriety  tell  them  that  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power  so  long  as  they  did  that  which  was  good,  if  he  meant 
to  recommend  an  unlimited  submission  to  a  tyrannical 
Nero ;  for  the  best  character  were  the  likeliest  to  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  hh  malice.  And,  besides,  such  an  injunction 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  his  own  practice,  and  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  sinful  commands  of  men  in  power ;  their  answer 
in  such  cases  being  this,  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.^  Hence  the  apostle  Paul  himself  suffered  many  cruel 
persecutions  because  he  would  not  renounce  Christianity^ 
but  persisted  in  opposing  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
pagan  world. 

This  text,  being  rescued  from  the  absurd  interpretations 
which  the  favorers  of  arbitrary  government  have  put  upon 
it,  turns  out  to  be  a  noble  confirmation  of  that  free  and 
generous  plan  of  government  which  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason  points  out  to  us.  Nor  can  we  desire  a  more  equi- 
table plan  of  government  than  what  the  apostle  has  here 
laid  down ;  for,  if  we  consult  our  happiness  and  real  good, 
we  can  never  wish  for  ah  unreasonable  liberty,  viz.,  a  free- 
dom to  do  evil,  which,  according  to  the  apostle,  is  the  only 
thing  that  the  magistrate  is  to  refrain  us  from.  To  have 
a  liberty  to  do  whatever  is  fit,  reasonable;,  or  good,  is  the 
highest  degree  of  freedom  that  rational  beings  can  possess. 
And  how  honorable  a  station  are  those  men  placed  in,  by 
the  providence  of  God,  whose  business  it  is  to  secure  to 
men  this  rational  liberty,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  society,  by  suppressing  vice  and  immorality,  and 
by  honoring  and  encouraging  everything  that  is  honorable, 
virtuous,  and  praiseworthy !   Such  magistrates  ought  to  be 

1  Seep.  278.— £d. 
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honored  and  obeyed  as  the  ministers  of  God  and  ih© 
scrvania  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  Can  we  conceive  of  a 
larger  and  more  generous  plan  of  government  than  tliia 
of  the  apostle?  Or  can  we  find  words  more  plainly  cs- 
pressive  of  a  disapprobntion  of  an  arbitrary  and  tyranni- 
cal government?  I  never  read  this  tei:twilhont  admiring 
the  bcanty  and  ncrvoosness  of  it ;  and  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  be  could  express  more  ideas  in  so  few  words 
than  he  has  done.  Wo  see  here,  in  one  view,  the  honor 
that  belongs  to  the  magistrate,  because  be  is  ordained  of 
God  for  the  public  good.  We  have  his  duty  pointed  oat, 
vit.,  to  honor  and  encourage  the  virtuous,  to  promote  the 
real  good  uf  the  comrannity,  and  to  punish  all  wicked  and 
injurious  persons.  We  are  tanght  the  duty  of  the  subject, 
viiL,  to  obey  the  magistrate  for  conscience'  sake,  because 
be  is  ordained  of  God  ;  and  that  rulers,  being  continually 
r  God  for  our  good,  are  to  be  generouslT 
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do  everything  that  is  goo<l,  praiseworthy,  and  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  community,  and  are  only  to  be 
restrained  when  they  do  evil  and  are  injurious  either  to 
individuals  or  the  whole  community ;  and  that  they  ought 
to  submit  to  every  law  that  is  beneficial  to  the  community 
for  conscience'  sake,  although  it  may  in  some  measure 
interfere  with  their  private  interest;  for  every  good  man 
will  be  ready  to  forego  his  private  interest  for  the  sake 
of  being  beneficial  to  the  public  Reason  and  revelation, 
we  see,  do  both  teach  us  that  our  obedience  to  rulers  is 
not  unlimited,  but  that  resistance  is  not  only  allowable, 
but  an  indispensable  duty  ii^  the  case  of  intolerable  tyr- 
anny and  oppression.  From  b^th  reason  and  revelation  we 
learn  that,  as  the  public  safety  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
state,  —  being  the  true  standard  and  measure  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  whether  any  law  or  body  of  laws  are  just  or 
not,  ^-  so  legislators  hiive  a  right  to  make,  and  require  sub- 
jection to,  any  set  of  laws  that  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  community. 

Our  governors  have  a  right  to  take  every  proper  method 
to  form  the  minds  of  their  sulgects  so  that  they  may  b^ 
come  good  members  of  society.  The  great  difference  that 
we  may  observe  among  the  several  classes  of  mankind 
arises  chiefly  from  their  education  and  their  laws:  hence 
men  become  virtuous  or  vicious,  good  commonwealtha- 
men  or  the  contrary,  generous,  noble,  and  courageous, 
or  base,  mean-spirited,  and  cowardly,  according  to  the 
impression  that  they  have  received  from  the  government 
that  they  are  under,  together  with  their  education  and 
the  methods  that  have  been  practised  by  their  leaders  to 
form  their  minds  in  early  life.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
good  laws  to  encourage  every  noble  and  virtuous  senti- 
ment, to  suppress  vice  and  immorality,  to  promote  indus- 
try, and  to  punish  idleness,  that  parent  of  innumerable 
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evils ;  to  promote  arts  and  ecieDces,  and  to  banish  tgno- 
rancp  from  among  mankind. 

And  as  nothing  tends  like  religion  and  tlie  fear  of  God 
to  make  men  good  members  of  tbe  commonwealth,  it  is 
the  iluty  of  magistrates  to  become  the  pntrons  and  pn>- 
moters  of  religion  and  piety,  and  to  make  Eoitablo  laws  for 
the  maintaining  pnblic  worship,  and  decently  sapportlng 
the  teachers  of  religion.  Soch  laws,  I  apprehend,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  well-being  of  civil  society.  Such 
laws  may  be  made,  consisteot  with  all  that  liberty  of  con- 
science which  every  good  member  of  society  ought  to  bo 
possessed  of; '  for,  as  there  are  few,  if  any,  religious  socie- 
ties among  ua  but  what  profess  to  believe  and  practise  ail 
the  great  ilulies  of  religion  and  morality  that  are  necessary 
(or  the  well-being  of  society  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  let 
every  one  W  allowed  to  attend  wofEblp  in  his  own  society, 
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be  aare  it  would  take  off  Bome  of  the  most  popnlar' 
objectiona  against  being  obliged  by  law  to  sapport  publio 
worabip  while  the  law  reBtricts  that  support  only  t^  o^e 
deuomi  nation. 

But  for  the  civil  authority  to  pretend  to  estaUigb  *  psr- 
ticular  modes  of  &ith  and  fonns  of  worship,  and  to  pnaish 
all  that  deviate  &om  the  standard  which  our  Boperion 
have  act  up,  is  attended  with  the  roost  pernicious  oonse- 
qaences  to  Hociety.  It  cnunps  all  &ee  and  rational  inqoiry, 
fills  the  world  with  bypocritea  and  superatitiooB  bigots^ 
nay,  with  infidels  and  skeptics ;  it  exposes  men  of  religion 
snd  conscience  to  the  rage  and  malice  of  fiery,  blind  zeal- 
ots, and  dissolves  every  tender  tie  of  human  nature;  in 
short,  it  introduces  coniWon  and  every  evil  work.  And  I 
cannot  but  look  npon  it  as  a  pccnliar  blessing  of  Heaven 
that  we  live  in  a  land  where  every  one  coo  freely  deliver 
his  sentiments  upon  religious  subjects,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,'  without  any  molestation  or  disturbance, 
—  a  privilege  which  I  hope  we  shall  ever  keep  up  and 
atrenaonaly  maintain.'  No  principles  ought  ever  to  be 
discountenanced  by-  civil  authority  but  such  as  tend  to 
the  subversion  of  the  state.  So  long  as  a  man  is  a  good 
member  of  society,  he  is  accountable  to  God  alone  for  his 
religions  sentiments ;  but  when  men  are  found  distnrbera 
of  the  public  peace,  stirring  np  sedition,  or  practising 
■igalnst  the  state,  no  pretence  of  religion  or  conscience 

1  At  tbli  time  the  Bipttats,  of  wbom  the  excetleiit,  and  able,  and  lealona 
Backus  vu  the  cblef,  were  reideai  nnder  the  then  legal  obilgatloni.  Dr. 
West's  proposed  method  wai  deemed  b;  man;  a  daiiKeroiu  departnn 
from  [be  old  paibn,  and  the  complete  divorce  wa*  Dot  eObcted  till  manr 
years  later.  In  IBM.  —  Ed. 

1  See  pp.  t7-X;  alio  p.  8S,  note  a.  — Ed. 

*Seep.  68,iiot«l.— Ei>.  *Beep.U,iwtoa.— Ei>. 
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ouglit  to  Bcreen  lliem  from  being  brought  to  condign  pua- 
isliincnU  But  then,  as  the  end  and  design  of  punishment 
is  either  to  make  restitUtiuD  to  the  injured  or  to  restrnin 
men  from  committing  the  like  crimes  for  the  future,  bo, 
*hen  these  important  ends  are  answered,  the  puniehmeDt 
ought  to  cease  ;  for  whatever  is  inflicted  upon  a  man  under 
the  notion  of  punishment  after  these  important  ends  are 
answered,  is  not  a  just  and  lawful  punishment,  but  a 
protierly  cruelty  and  base  revenge. 

From  this  account  of  <avil  government  we  Icam  that 
the  business  of  magistrates  is  weighty  and  important.  It 
requires  both  wisdom  and  integrity.  When  either  aro 
wanting,  government  will  be  poorly  administered;  more 
especially  if  our  governors  are  men  of  loose  morals  and 
abandoned  principles ;  for  if  a  man  is  not  faithful  lo  God 
and  his  iDwn  soul,  how  oan  we  expect  that  he  will  be  faith- 
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what  &ce  can  thejr  make  or  execote  lawi  against  tiom 
which  tbeypractise  wi^  greedineaaf  A  people  that  bav« 
a  right  of  dioosing  their  magistrates  are  criminalljr  gnilty 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven  when  they  are  governed  by  caprice 
and  hnmor,  or  are  inflnenoed  by  bribery  to  choose  magia- 
trates  that  are  irreligious  men,  who  are  devoid  of  senti- 
ment, and  of  bad  morals  and  base  lives.  Men  cannot  be 
sufficiently  sensible  what  a  carse  they  may  bring  npoD 
themselves  and  their  posterity  by  foolishly  and  wickedly 
choosing  men  of  abandoned  obaraoters  and  profligate  lives 
for  their  magistrates  and  rulers.  * 

We  have  already  seen  that  magistrates  who  rale  in  the 
fear  of  God  onght  not  only  to  be  obeyed  as  the  ministers 
of  God,  bnt  that  they  onght  also  to  be  handsomely  sop- 
ported,  that  they  may  oheerfally  and  freely  attend  npon 
the  duties  of  their  station ;  for  it  is  a  great  shame  and  dia- 
grace  to  society  to  see  men  that  serve  the  poblic  laboring 
under  indigent  and  needy  circumstances;  and,  besides,  it 
is  a  mazim  of  eternal  truth  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  reward. 

It  is  also  a  great  duty  incumbent  on  people  to  treat 
those  in  authority  with  all  becoming  honor  and  respect,—^ 
to  he  very  careful  of  casting  any  aspersitm  npon  their  chaiv 
actors.  To  despise  government,  and  to  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities, is  represented  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  worst  of 
characten;  and  it  was  an  injunction  of  ACoses,  "Thou 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  tho  ruler  of  thy  people."  Great 
mischief  may  ensue  upon  reviling  the  character  of  good 
rulers ;  for  the  unthinking  herd  of  mankind  are  very  apt 
to  give  ear  to  scandal,  and  when  it  fells  upon  men  In 
power,  it  brings  their  authority  into  contempt,  lessens  their 
influence,  and  disheartens  them  from  doing  that  service  to 

1  Sm  p.  W,  note  1.— En. 
S6 
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the  conicinnity  of  which  they  are  capable ;  whereas,  when 
they  are  properly  hoDOrei],  and  Creat«d  with  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  tiieir  slation,  it  inspires  them  with  courage 
and  a  noble  ardor  to  serve  the  pablic :  their  influeoce 
among  the  people  is  Btreogtheaed,  and  their  anthority 
hecoiues  firmly  established.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
they  are  men  like  lo  oureelves,  liable  to  the  »ame  irnperfeo- 
lious  and  infirmities  with  the  rest  of  as,  and  therefore,  so 
lung  as  they  aim  at  the  public  good,  their  mistakes,  mis- 
apprehension!!, and  infirmities,  onght  to  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  humanity  and  tenderness. 

But  though  I  would  recommend  to  all  Christians,  as  a 
part  of  the  duly  that  they  owe  to  magistrates,  to  treat 
them  with  proper  honor  and  respect,  none  can  reasonably 
suppose  that  I  mean  that  they  ought  to  be  flattered '  in 
their  vices,  or  honored  and  caressed  while  they  are  seeking 
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printnplcs  that  require  obedience  to  lawfiil  magistrates  do 
also  require  ns  to  reaiat  tyrants;  ttiia  I  have  confirmed 
from  reason  and  Scripture. 

It  was  with  a  particular  view  to  the  present  unhappy 
controversy  that  subsists  between  us  and  Great  Britain 
that  I  cbose  to  discourae  upon  the  nature  and  design  of 
government,  and  the  rights  and  duties  both  of  govemora 
and  governed,  that  so,  justly  nnderstanding  onr  rights  and 
privileges,  we  may  stand  firm  in  onr  oppodtion  to  minia- 
terial  tyranny,  while  at  the  same  time  we  pay  all  proper 
obedience  and  snbmiBsion  to  onr  lawful  magistrates;  and 
that,  while  we  are  contending  for  liberty,  we  may  avoid 
running  into  licentionsnesa ;  and  that  we  maypreserve  the 
due  medium  between  submitting  to  tyranny  and  running 
into  anarchy.  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  nndertaken  a 
difficult  task ;  but,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  present  state 
of  a&irs  loudly  called  for  such  a  diaoonrse ;  and,  therefore, 
I  hope  the  wise,  the  generous,  and  the  good,  will  candidly 
receive  my  good  intentions  to  serve  the  public  I  shall 
now  apply  this  discourse  to  the  grand  controversy  that  at 
this  day  subsiata  between  Great  Britain  and  tbc  American 
colonies. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  I  oannot  bat  take  notice 
how  wonderfully  Providence  has  smiled  upon  us  by  cana- 
ing  the  several  colonies  to  unite '  so  firmly  together  ngiunst 
the  tyranny  of  Great  Britun,  though  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  particular  interest,  forms  of  government, 
modes  of  worship,  and  particular  customs  and  manners, 
besides  several  animoeities  that  had  subsisted  among  them. 
That,  under  these  rarcnmatances,  such  a  anion  should  take 
place  oa  we  now  behold,  waa  a  thing  that  m%bt  rather 
have  been  wished  than  hoped  for. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  who  ooold  have  thought  tiiat, 

I8eep.218— Sd. 
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when  our  chnrter  was  vacated,  when  we  becnme  dcstitate 
of  any  legislative  authority,  and  wbcn  our  courts  of  justice 
in  many  parts  of  llie  country  were  stopped,  so  tbat  wo 
could  neither  make  nor  execute  laws  upon  offenders,  — 
who,  I  say,  would  have  thought,  that  in  such  a  situation 
the  people  should  behave  so  pesoeablj,  and  maintain  such 
good  order  and  harmony  among  themselves?  This  ia  a 
plain  proof  that  they,  having  not  the  civil  law  to  regulate 
themselves  by,  became  a  law  unto  themselves ;  and  by 
their  conduct  they  have  ehown  that  they  were  r<^alated 
by  the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts.  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  ought  to  be  mar^'elloua  in  our  eyes.' 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  discourse,  it  will  appear 
that  we  are  in  the  way  of  our  duty  in  opposing  the  tj-ranny 
of  Great  Britain ;  for,  if  unlimited  submission  is  not  due 
to  any  liuman  power,  if  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
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to  na  in  hi*  written  word  as  Christiann  and  diaciplea  of 
that  Jesus  who  came  to  redeem  ua  from  the  bondage  of 
un  and  the  tyratinjr  of  Satan,  and  to  grant  ua  the  most 
perfect  freedom,  even  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  bods 
and  children  of  God ;  that  here  they  have  endeavored  to 
deprive  ns  of  the  sacred  charter  of  the  King  of  Heaven. 
But  we  have  this  for  onr  oonsolation:  the  Lord  reigneth; 
he  governs  the  world  in  righteonsness,  and  will  avenge  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  when  they  cry  anto  him.  We 
have  made  our  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
but  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 

Need  I  upon  this  occasion  descend  to  particulars  f  Oan 
any  one  be  ignorant  what  the  things  are  of  which  we  com- 
plain ?  Does  not  every  one  know  that  the  Kii^;  and  Pai^ 
liament  have  aasnmed  the  right  to  tax  us  without  oar 
consent?  And  can  any  one  be  so  lost  to  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  common  sense  as  not  to  view  their  conduct 
in  this  sflair  as  a  veT7  grievous  impodtion  ?  Reason  and 
equity  require  that  no  one  be  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  that  he 
has  never  consented  to,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  repre- 
sentative. But,  as  Divine  Providence  has  placed  us  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  Qreat  Britain  that  we  neither  are 
nor  can  be  properiy  represented  in  the  British  Parliament, 
it  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  Deity  designed  that  we  should 
have  the  powers  of  le^slalion  and  taxation  among  our- 
selves ;  for  can  any  suppose  it  to  be  reasonable  that  a  set 
of  men  that  are  perfeot  strangers  to  us  should  h^e  the 
uncontrollable  right  to  lay  the  most  heavy  and  grievous 
burdens  npon  us  that  they  please,  purely  to  gratify  their 
unbounded  avarice  and  luxniyf  Must  we  be  obliged  to 
perish  with  cold  and  hunger  to  maintain  them  in  idleness, 
in  all  kinds  of  debauchery  and  dissipation  ?  But  if  they 
have  the  right  to  take  our  property  from  ns  without  our 
consent,  we  mast  be  wholly  at  th«r  mercy  for  our  food 


and  raiment,  and  t«  know  by  sad  experiflnoe  that  thmr 
tender  mercies  are  cnteL 

Bnt  because  we  were  not  willing  to  snbmit  to  such  mn 
nniighteoBS  and  crael  decree^ — ^ough  we  modestly  eom- 
plained  and  homblj  petitioned  for  a  redreas  of  onr  griev- 
ances, —  instead  of  hearing  onr  oomplunts,  and  granting 
onrreqneata,  they  have  gone  on  toaddiniqnityto  tramgres- 
iioii,  by  making  several  cmel  and  nnr^teons  acta.  Wbo 
esn  forget  the  cmel  act  to  block  np  the  harbor  of  Boston,' 
irhereby  thonsands  of  innocent  persons  most  have  been 
ineTitably  mined  had  they  not  been  sopported  by  the  oon- 
tinent?  Who  can  forget  the  act  for  vacating  onr  charter, 
together  with  many  other  cmel  acts  which  it  is  needless 
to  mention  f  Bnt,  not  being  able  to  accomplish  their 
vioked  purposes  by  mere  acts  of  Pariiament,  they  have 
proceeded  to  commence*  open  hostilities  against  as,  and 
bave  endeavored  to  destroy  ns  by  fire  and  sword.  Oar 
towns  they  have  burnt,*  onr  brethren  they  have  slain,  onr 
vessels  they  have  taken,  and  our  goods  they  have  qwfled. 
And,  after  all  this  wanton  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  is 
there  the  man  that  has  any  of  the  feeling  of  humanity  left 
who  is  not  fired  with  a  noble  indignation  agunst  such  mer- 
dless  tyrants,  who  have  not  only  brongfat  npon  ns  all  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  but  have  also  added  a  piece  of  bar^ 

'  Ko  daw  tn  the  comnmnlty  rendered  more  effldent  serrke  to  Ifceir 
eoonlr;  than  did  the  nunm,  eapadally  U  the  vommeaeemeat  of  the  war. 
Mr.  SaiAae't  Bepon  on  the  Fliheries  contains  ■  moM  inleroKtliiK  chiller 
—  pp.  188-210  — on  lbe"Public  Serrlces  and  Character  of  FiBhcnnen." 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Uarblebead,  and  Boston  Beamen  did  iDTaJnablo  s^rfre. 
Bee  aieo  Losilng'i  Field  Book  of  the  BeToIntlon,  (I.  88,  and  Arnold's  Hli- 
tor  of  Rhode  Island,  U.  380;  Cooper'i  Naral  HlMorj,  London  ed.,  1S39, 
K3Ba.~ED. 

■Thejsbed  Ihc  first  blood  at  Lexln^n,  April  19th.  — En. 

■Char^town,  bnmt  Jnne  17,  and  Falmoatb,  October  18.  See  TVoth- 
IiiCfaam'i  Hiatoiy,  and  Wlliii'i  Hlitoiy  of  PoctlBlMl,  11.  cbap.  &  —  Ed. 
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barity  anknown  to  Turks  and  Mohammedan  infidels,  yea, 
such  as  would  be  abboiTcd  and  detested  by  the  savages  of 
the  wilderoesa,  —  I  mean  their  cruelly  forcing  our  brethren 
whom  they  have  taken  prisoners,  without  any  distinction 
of  whig  or  tory,  to  serve  on  board  their  ships  of  war,' 
thereby  obliging  them  to  take  np  arms  against  their  own 
countrymen,  and  to  fight  against  their  brethren,  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  to  assist  in  plundering  their 
own  esUtcsI  This,  my  brethren,  is  done  by  men  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  against  their  Obristian  bretbren, — 
agninst  men  who  till  now  gloried  in  the  name  of  Engli^- 
men,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  spend  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  the  defence  of  British  rights.  Tell  it  not  in 
Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  it  caose 
our  enemies  to  rejoice  and  our  adversaries  to  trinmpbl 
Such  a  conduct  as  this  brings  a  great  reproach  upon  tbe 
profession  of  Christianity ;  nay,  it  is  a  great  scandal  even 
to  human  nature  itself 

It  would  be  highly  criminal  not  to  feel  a  due  resent- 
ment against  such  tyrannical  monsters.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable duty,  ray  brethren,  which  we  owe  to  God  and 
our  country,  to  rouse  up  and  bestir  ourselves,  and,  being 
animated  with  a  noble  zeal  for  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty, 
to  defend  our  lives  and  fortunes,  even  to  the  shedding  the 
last  drop  of  blood.  The  love  of  our  country,  the  tender 
afl'ection  that  we  have  for  our  wives  and  children,  the 
regard  we  ought  to  have  for  nnbom  posterity,  yea,  every- 
thing that  is  dear  and  sacred,  do  now  loudly  call  upon  as 
to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  save  our  country.  We  must 
beat  our  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  our  pmning-hooks 
into  spears,  and  learn  the  art  of  self-defence  against  our 

1  "  It  ii:,  111  tmlh.  noihini;  more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thonKht,  enploded 
problem  or  tyranny,  wtiirb  propoaeg  to  beegar  lu  BnbJecU  into  submls- 
■Ion."— Edmnnd  Burke,  IT7S.  — £d. 
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To  be  careless  and  remiss,  or  to  neglect  the 
cau^  of  our  country  through  the  base  motives  of  avarice 
aud  self-interest,  will  expose  us  not  only  to  ibe  resent- 

'  A  large  oolavo  pnrapblet  of  thirl  j-ono  pages — "The  Manual  EierciBcs, 
as  orilerol  by  bis  Mnjualy  in  17&1,  together  irllli  Plune  and  Explanstioiu 
or  the  metliod  genemllr  practised  at  Revicwc  aiid  Fidd-Dayi.  Ha»vl)li- 
Bclts  Bay;  Bostoa.  IMnled  uul  sold  by  Uaiali  Tliomas  at  his  PnallDg- 
ofHirG,  near  the  UiU-Brlilge  " — was  re«oiiimeDded  by  tbc  "ProvinciBl  Coa- 
fnss  at  CamhridKC,  October  SO,  1T74,  ....  as  the  be=t  Qilt-Qlaied  for 
appearance  and  dcfi-nre."  Another  pamphlcl  of  Bftcen  pajTM  — "Rale* 
and  RegnJallona  for  the  HaasadmsaHa  Army.  Baletn :  Printed  by  SamtMl 
auil  Ebeaeicr  Unll.  177S" — begitu  tbiu;  "  [□  ProilDcial  Congrcu,  Con- 
cord, April  5th,  1775,  Whereas  the  Lost  of  Power  which  of  old  oppressed, 
penccated,  and  exilt?d  our  ploos  and  Tirtuoos  ancestors  from  their  fair 
posseAsion!!  in  Britain,  now  patsnw,  with  tenfold  ceverilj'.  vs,  their  gnilt- 
lesx  cbiidien,  who  are  nnjostly  and  wicliediy  charf^  with  Licentonsness, 
Sedition,  Treason,  and  Itubellion;  and  bcintt  deeply  impraSKd  with  a 
Sense  of  tbc  almost  incredible  Fati^es  and  Hardships  oar  venerable  Pn>- 
J,  who  fled  from  Oppression  for  the  eake  of  cl 
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ments  of  our  fellow-creuturCB,  but  to  the  displeasure  of 
God  Almighty ;  for  to  such  base  wretches,  in  such  a  time 
as  thia,  ve  may  apply  with  the  utmost  propriety  that  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  xlviii.  10 :  "  Cnrsed  be  he  that  doth  the 
work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully,  and  cursed  be  he  that  fceep- 
eth  back  his  sword  from  blood."  To  save  our  country 
from  the  hands  of  our  oppressors  onght  to  be  dearer  to  ns 
even  than  our  own  lives,  and,  next  the  eternal  salvation  of 
our  own  souls,  is  the  thing  of  the  greatest  importance, —  a 
duty  BO  sacred  that  it  cannot  justly  be  dispensed  with  for 
the  sake  of  our  secular  concerns.  Doubtless  for  this  reason 
God  has  been  pleased  to  manifest  his  anger  gainst  those 
who  have  refused  to  assist  their  country  against  its  cruel 
oppressors.  Hence,  in  a  case  similar  to  ours,  when  the 
Israelites  were  stru^Iing  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  Jabin,  the  king  of  Canaan,  we  find  a  most  bit- 
ter curse  denounced  against  those  who  refused  to  grant 
their  assistance  in  the  common  cause ;  see  Judges  v.  23 : 
"Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bit- 
terly the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they  came  not  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
■mighty." 

Now,  if  such  a  bitter  curse  is  deoonnced  against  those 
who  refused  to  assist  their  country  against  its  oppressors, 
what  a  dreadful  doom  are  those  exposed  to  who  have  not 
only  refused  to  assist  their  country  in  this  time  of  distress, 
but  have,  through  motives  of  interest  or  ambition,  shown 
themselves  enemies  to  their  country  by  opposing' us  in 

» ATwnt  fhiB  time  — Harcb  3ltt— WBuhlnRton  urote  of  these  men:  "One 
or  two  have  doiK  what  a  (croot  nnmber  oaj;ht  to  hnve  done  1an(c  ngo  — 
rammEltcd  salHdc.  Dy  all  acroantn  there  never  exiiiteil  d  more  mincniMe 
net  of  being*  tbnn  these  wretched  crentnroa  now  are,  Tnncht  to  hellevo 
that  the  power  of  Givnt  Britain  ■was  enpoHor  to  all  opposition,  nnil,  If  not, 
that  foreign  aid  waa  at  hand,  Ibej  were  cren  blgher  and  rooro  hunlttng  In 
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the  measures  th.it  we  have  taken,  and  by  openly  CtTorii^ 
the  Britisli  Parliament'  He  that  U  so  lost  to  bamanitf  as 
to  be  villing  to  sacrifice  his  coantry  for  the  sake  of  »▼»- 
rice  or  ambition,  has  arrived  to  the  highest  sta^  of  widc- 
edoesH  that  human  natsre  a  capable  of,  and  deserrea  a 
mnch  woree  name  than  I  U  present  care  to  gire  him.  Bat 
I  think  I  maj"  with  proprietj  say  that  socb  a  pereoa  has 
forfeited  hij  right  to  haman  societT,  and  that  he  oi^lit  to 
take  np  his  abode,  not  among  the  savage  men,  but  amoo^ 
the  B&vage  beasts  of  the  wilderoess. 

Kor  can  I  wliolly  excuse  Irom  blame  those  timid  pereooa 
vho,  throagh  their  own  cowardice,  have  been  indBced  to 
favor  oar  enemies,  and  have  refosed  to  act  in  defence  oi 
their  country ;  for  a  dne  sense  of  the  rain  and  destruction 
that  oar  enemies  are  bringing  upon  us  is  enough  to  raise 
such  a  resentment   in  the   Laman    breast   that  would,  I 
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filled  the  land,  and  that  he  will  never  suffer  it  to  be 
plucked  up  or  deetrojed. 

Our  fathers  fied '  from  the  rage  of  prelatical  tyranny  and 
persecntion,  and  came  into  this  land  in  order  to  enjoy  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  and  they  have  increased  to  a  great  peo- 
ple. Many  have  been  the  interpositions  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence on  our  behalf  both  in  oar&tbers'  days  and  ours; 
and,  thongh  we  are  now  engaged  in  &  war  with  Great 
Britain,  yet  we  have  been  prospered  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner.  And  can  we  think  that  he  who  baa  thus  &r 
helped  us  will  give  na  up  into  the  hands  of  onr  enemies? 
Certainly  he  that  has  begun  to  deliver  ns  will  continue  to 
show  his  mercy  towards  us,  in  saving  ns  Irom  the  hands 
of  our  enemies :  he  will  not  forsake  as  if  we  do  not  forsake 
him.  Our  cause  is  so  just  and  good  that  nothing  can  pre- 
vent onr  success  but  only  our  sins.  Could  I  see  a  spirit  of 
repentance  aud  reformation  prevail  through  the  land,  I 
should  not  have  the  least  apprehension  or  fear  of  being 
brought  under  the  iron  rod  of  slavery,  even  though  all  the 
powers  of  the  globe  were  combined  against  us.  And 
though  I  confess  that  the  irreligion  and  pro&neness  which 
are  so  common  among  us  givea  something  of  a  damp  to 
my  spirits,  yet  I  cannot  help  hoping,  and  even  believing, 
that  Providence  has  designed  this  continent  for  to  be  the 
asylum  of  liberty  and  true  religion ;  for  can  we  suppose 
that  the  God  who  created  ns  free  agents,  and  deigned 
that  we  should  glorify  and  serve  him  in  this  world  that  we 
might  enjoy  him  forever  hereafter,  will  suffer  liberty  and 
true  religion  to  be  banished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth? 
But  do  we  not  find  that  both  religion  and  liberty  seera  to 
be  expiring  and  gasping  for  life  in  the  other  continent?  — 
where,  then,  can  they  find  a  harbor  or  place  of  refuge  but 
in  this? 

I  Sm  pp.  X.— *il. — Eb. 
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There  are  some'  who  pretend  that  it  is  agninst  fheir 
consciences  to  take  up  anas  in  defence  of  their  country; 
but  can  any  mtional  being  suppose  lliat  the  Deity  can  re* 
quire  us  to  contradict  the  law  of  nature  which  he  has  writ- 
ten in  our  hearts,  a  part  of  which  I  am  sure  is  the  principle 
of  self-defence,  which  strongly  prompts  ns  all  to  oppose' 
any  power  that  would  take  away  our  lives,  or  the  lives  of 
onr  friends?  Xow,  for  men  to  take  pains  to  defray  the 
tender  feetinea  of  human  nature,  and  to  eradicate  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation,  and  then  to  persuade  tbemselvea 
that  in  so  doing  they  uibmit  to  and  obey  the  will  of  God, 
is  a  plain  proof  how  easily  men  may  be  led  to  pervert  the 
very  first  and  plainest  principles  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  argues  a  gross  cormplion  of  the  human  mind. 
We  find  such  persons  are  very  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves;  for  no  men  are  more  zealous  to  defend  their  prop- 
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criminal  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  Of  this  I  am  snro,  that 
they  are,  both  of  them,  great  violatioDS  of  the  law  of  God. 

Having  thua  endeavored  to  show  the  lawfulness  and  ne- 
cessity of  defending  ourselves  against  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain,  I  would  observe  that  Providence  seems  plainly  to 
point  to  us  the  expediency,  and  even  necessity,  of  our  con- 
sidering ourselvcB  aa  an  independent  state.'  For,  not  to 
coQuder  the  absurdity  implied  in  making  war  against  a 
power  to  which  we  profess  to  own  subjection,  to  pass  by 
the  impracticability  of  our  ever  coming  under  subjection  to 
Great  Britain  upon  &ir  and  equitable  terms,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  British  Parliament  has  virtually  declared  ns 
an  independent  state  by  authorizing  their  ships  of  war  to 
seize  all  American  property,  wherever  they  can  find  it< 
without  making  any  distinction  between  the  friends  of 
administration  and  those  that  have  appeared  in  opposition 
to  the  acts  of  Parliament.  This  is  making  ns  a  distinct 
nation  from  themselves.  They  can  have  no  right  any 
longer  to  style  us  rebels;  for  rebellion  implies  a  particular 
faction  risen  up  in  opposition  to  lawful  authority,  aud,  as 
such,  the  factious  party  ought  to  be  punished,  while  those 
that  remain  loyal  are  to  bo  protected.  But  when  war  is 
declared  against  a  whole  community  without  distinction, 
and  the  property  of  each  party  is  declared  to  be  seizable, 
this,  if  anything  can  be,  is  treating  us  as  an  independent 
state,  Now,  if  they  are  pleased  to  consider  us  as  in  a  state 
of  independency,  who  can  object  ag^nat  our  considering 
ourselves  so  too  ? 

But  while  we  are  nobly  opposing  with  our  lives  and  es- 
tates the  tyranny  of  the  British  Parliament,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  lawful  m^strates ;  let 
us  never  mistake  licentiousness  for  liberty.    The  more  we 

1  Witbin  bitj  itjB,  JxHj  4tb,  came  th«  "Dedantkinof  Iiii)ep«nd«iic«." 
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unilerstand  llie  princiitlea  of  liberty,  the  more  readily  shall 
we  yield  obi^dicncc  to  lawful  authority ;  for  do  man  can 
oppose  good  go  ^' cm  men  t  but  he  that  is  a  stranger  to  true 
liberty.  Let  ua  ever  check  and  restrain  the  factious  dis- 
turbers of  the  j>eace ;  whenever  we  meet  with  persons  that 
are  !uth  to  submit  to  lawful  authority,  let  ns  treat  them 
with  the  contempt  wliich  they  deserve,  and  ever  esteem 
them  as  the  eneuiiea  of  their  country  and  the  pests  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  reflect  upon  the 
peaceable  behavior  of  my  countrymen  at  a  time  when  the 
courts  of  justice  were  stopped  and  the  execution  of  laws 
suspended.  It  will  certainly  be  expected  of  a  people  that 
could  behave  so  well  when  they  had  nothing  to  restrain 
them  but  the  laws  written  in  their  hearts,  that  they  will 
yield  all  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  lawful  authority. 
There  is  at  present  the  utmost  need  of  guarding  ourselves 
against  a  seditious  and  factious  temper ;  for  when  v 
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Let  ua  treat  our  mlcra  with  all  that  honor  and  respect 
vhich  the  dignity  of  their  ataUon  reqaires ;  but  let  it  be 
auch  an  honor  and  respect  as  is  worthy  of  the  sons  of  free- 
dom to  give.  Let  us  ever  abhor  the  base  arts  that  are 
lued  by  fhwning  parasites  and  cringing  courtiers,  who  by 
their  low  artifices  and  base  flatteries  obtain  offices  aod 
posts  which  they  are  unqualified  to  sustain,  and  honors  of 
which  they  are  unworthy,  and  oftentimes  have  a  greater 
number  of  places  assigned  them  than  any  one  person  of  the 
greatest  abilities  can  ever  properly  fill,  by  means  of  which 
the  community  becomes  greatly  injured,  for  this  reason, 
that  many  an  important  trust  remains  undischarged,  and 
many  an  honest  and  worthy  member  of  society  is  deprived 
of  those  honors  and  privileges  to  which  he  has  ft  just 
right,  whilst  the  most  despicable,  worthless  courtier  is 
loaded  with  honorable  and  profitable  commissions.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  evil,  I  hope  our  legislators  will  always 
despise  flattery  as  something  below  the  dignity  of  a 
rational  mind,  and  that  they  will  ever  scorn  the  man  that 
will  be  corrupted  or  take  a  bribe.  And  let  us  all  resolve 
with  ourselves  that  no  motives  of  interest,  nor  hopes  of 
preferment,  shall  ever  induce  us  to  act  the  part  of  fawning 
conrtters  towards  men  in  power.  Let  the  honor  and  re- 
spect which  we  show  our  superiors  be  true  and  genuine, 
flowing  from  a  sincere  and  upright  hearL 

The  honors  that  have  been  paid  to  arbltntiy  princea 
have  often  been  very  hypocritical  and  insincere.  Tyrants 
have  been  flattered  in  their  vices,  and  have  often  had  an 
idolatrous  reverence  paid  them.'  The  worst  princes  have 
been  the  most  flattered  and  adored ;  and  many  such,  in  the 
pagan  world,  assumed  the  title  of  gods,  and  had  divine 
honors  paid  them.  This  idolatrous  reverence  has  ever 
been  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  arbiti'ary  power  sad 

i8nn>.9B,W,100.-Eii. 
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tyrannical  goTemment ;  for  even  Christian  princes,  if  they 
have  not  been  adored  under  the  character  of  gods,  yet  the 
titles  given  them  strongly  savor  of  blasphemy,  and  the 
reverence  paid  them  is  really  idolatrous,  WTiat  right  has 
a  poor  sinfnl  worm  of  the  dost  to  claim  the  title  of  his 
most  sacred  Majesty  ?  Most  sacred  certainly  belongs  only 
to  God  alone,  —  for  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,  —  yet 
how  common  is  it  to  see  this  title  given  to  kings  1  And 
how  oflen  have  we  been  told  that  the  king  can  do  do 
wrong!'  Even  tbongh  he  shoald  be  so  foolish  and  wicked 
as  hardly  to  be  capable  of  ever  being  In  the  right,  yet  stiH 
it  must  be  asserted  and  muntained  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  do  wrong  I 

The  cruel,  savage  disposition  of  tyrants,  and  the  idola- 
trous reverence  that  is  paid  them,  are  both  most  beautifully 
exhibited  to  view  by  the  apostle  John  in  the  Revelation, 
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which  he  saw  rise  oat  of  tho  eea,  having  seTen  head*  and 
ten  homB,  and  npon  his  heads  the  names  of  blasphen^j. 
By  heads  are  to  be  nndeiatood  forma  of  government)  and 
by  blasphemy,  idolatry ;  bo  that  it  seems  implied  that  there 
will  be  a  degree  of  Idolatry  in  every  form  of  tyrannioal 
gorernmenL  This  beast  is  represented  as  haviiig  the  body 
of  a  leopard,  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  the  month  of  a  lioQ} 
t.  e^  a  horrible  monster,  possessed  of  the  rage  and  fury  of 
the  lioD,  the  fierceness  of  the  bear,  and  the  swiftneaa  of  the 
leopard  to  seize  and  devonr  its  prey.  Can  words  more 
strongly  point  out,  or  exhibit  io  more  lively  colors,  the 
exoeeding  rage,  fury,  and  impetuosity  of  tyrants,  in  their 
destroying  and  making  havoo  of  mankind?  To  this  beast 
we  find  the  dragon  gave  his  power,  seat,  and  great  au- 
thority; i.  e.,  the  devil  oonstitated  him  to  be  bis  vicegerent 
on  earth;  this  is  to  denote  that  tyrants  are  the  ministers 
of  Satan,  ordiuned  by  him  for  the  destraotion  of  mankind. 
Such  a  horrible  monster,  we  should  have  thought,  would 
have  been  abhorred  and  detested  of  all  mankind,  and  that 


of  Rome,  which  exHtlf  ignci  with  what  m  kaow  trma  hWrartobclhet;  tor 
the  SlDIttrDr  JoMlului'i  (CDenU  harlng  upallcd  ttw  GoUu  not  of  lUlf ,  Roma 
WH  broaght  Into  mfajHtloD  to  tbe  nnpBror  of  tba  Eut,  uid  wu  Ibr  ■  long  dm* 
([OTenwd  by  tb«  emiHroT')  lintanut,  vbo  raided  at  BiTSnna.  Tbcae  eondd- 
eralloui  oonilnoc  metbat  Ibetimk  Empire,  Bad  not  lb*  Fop*  ud  bit  eJagj, 
!•  to  ba  nndsntood  bj  tb*  bodf  of  tbe  b«>t,  whieb  wai  like  a  leopard.  And 
what  further  eonllrnu  m*  In  Ibla  belief  la,  thai  It  appean  lo  me  that  tba  Fopa 
and  Ihe  papal  olerKr  *r*  to  b*  nndentood  bj  the  lecoDd  beait  which  we  nad 
or  In  B«alatk)B  xlU.  11— 17,  for  of  him  ttliiald  that  "be  had  two  horni  like  a 
lamb."  A  lamb,  w*  know,  li  Ibe  Bgnre  bj  whloh  Jen*  Cbriit  !•  •IgalBrd  In  tha 
Itavelatloa  and  many  other  parti  of  tbe  New  Totament.  Tba  Pope  elalOM  both 
a  lempotal  and  qrirltaal  •oreivlgnl]',  denoted  by  the  two  homa,  snder  the  obu> 
■eter  of  tbe  iloar  of  Jma  Obrlat,  and  jal,  nnder  tble  blxb  pretenoe  of  belag 
the  Tlcar  of  Jeiu  Chrlit,  heipeaki  like  Bdngon;  I,  t,,  ba  promotei  IdolBtrf  In 
tbe  Cbrktlan  Cbonb,  In  like  manner  aa  the  dragon  did  In  tbe  bealben  world. 
To  dlttlntfulih  bin  from  tb*  flnt  baait,  he  li  called  (Berelatlon  xlx.)  "  the  fklae 
prophet  thai  wronght  mlraclm;  "  t.  *.,  Ilka  Habovet,  b*  pretendi  to  be  a  law- 
Klrer,  and  claim*  lnlUliMlitr,  and  hla  emiHartca  andeaTor  to  oonflrm  ttile  doe- 
triuE  b;  pnlemled  mlraelea.  How  wondcrfnll;  da  all  tbeae  characlen  agne  to 
the  Pope!  Wherefore  TeoDelnde  that  IbaiaeDiid,  and  BMttolliatbaatt,de&otaa 
tbe  tyraDnf  of  tba  Pop*  aad  hla  ctorgr. 
«7» 
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nil  nntioDB  would  have  joined  thetr  powen  and  fbrees 
together  to  oppwise  and  utterly  destroy  hioi  frora  off  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  but,  bo  far  are  tbey  from  doing  this,  that, 
ou  the  contrary,  they  are  represented  as  worshipping  bim 
(veree  8)  :  "  And  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth  Bhall  worehrp 
him,"  viz^  all  those  "whose  names  are  not  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life ; "  i.  ft,  the  wicked  world  shall  pay  him 
an  idolatrous  reverence,  and  worship  bim  with  a  godlike 
adoration.  What  can  in  a  more  lively  manner  show  the 
groEs  Btnpidity  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  in  thiis  tamely 
giving  np  their  jnst  rights  into  the  hands  of  tyrannical 
monsters,  and  in  so  readily  paying  them  sach  an  nnlimitcd 
ol>edieuce  as  is  due  to  God  slone  ? 

We  may  observe,  further,  that  these  men  are  said  (verso 
4)  to  "  worship  the  dragon  ;  " — not  that  it  is  to  be  sup- 
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hit  name."*  We  have  her«  set  forth  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, by  the  inspired  apostle,  God's  abhorrence  of  tyranny 
and  tyrants,  together  with  the  idolatrous'  reverence  that 
their  wretched  subjects  are  wont  to  pay  them,  and  the 
awful  deunnoiation  of  divine  wrath  against  those  who  are 
guilty  of  this  undue  obedience  to  tyrants. 

Does  it  not,  then,  highly  concern  ns  all  to  stand  &st  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Heaven  hath  made  us  free,  and  to 
strive  to  get  the  victory  over  the  beast  and  his  image  — 
over  every  species  of  tyranny?  Let  us  look  upon  a  fiee- 
dom  from  the  power  of  tyrants  as  a  blessing  that  cannot 
be  purchased  too  dear,  and  let  us  bless  God  that  he  has  so 
far  delivered  us  from  that  idolatrous  reverence  which  men 
are  so  very  apt  to  pay  to  arbitrary  tyrants;  and  let  na 
pray  that  he  would  be  pleased  graciously  to  perfect  the 
mercy  he  has  begun  to  show  us  by  confounding  the  devices 
of  our  enemies  and  bringing  their  counsels  to  nought,  and 
by  establishing  our  just  rights  and  privileges  upon  such  a 
firm  and  lasting  basis  that  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

Under  Ood,  every  person  in  the  community  ought  to 
contribute  his  assistance  to  the  bringing  about  so  glorious 
and  important  an  event ;  but  in  a  more  eminent  manner 
does  this  important  business  belong  to  the  gentlemen  that 
are  chosen  to  represent  the  people  in  this  General  Assem- 
bly, including  those  that  have  been  appointed  members  of 
the  Honorable  Council  Board. 

Honored  fathers,  we  look  up  to  you,  in  this  day  of  calam- 
ity and  distress,  as  the  guardians  of  our  invaded  rights, 
and  the  defenders  of  onr  liberties  against  British  tyranny. 
Yon  are  called,  in  Providence,  to  save  your  country  from 

■  B«T.  xIt.  9, 10. 

1  See  pp.  48;  note  li  40,  note  1;  06.— Ed. 
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ruin,     A  trust  is  reposed  in  yon  of  the  higlust  importance 

lo  the  comiiiunity  that  can  be  conceived  of,  its  business 

the  most  noble  and  gr:)nd,  ntid  a  tusk  the  most  arduous 

and  ditScult  to  acconiplish  that  ever  engaged  the  haman 

niinil  —  I  niean  as  to  things  of  the  present  life.     But  as 

3-oa  are  engaged  in  the  defence  of  a  just  and  righteous 

cause,  you  may  with  firmness  of  mind  commit  your  cause 

to  God,  and  depend  on  his  kind  providence  for  direction 

and  assistance.     You  iviU  have  the  fenent  wishes  and 

prayers  of  all  good  men  that  God  would  crown  all  your 

labors  with  success,  and  direct  you  into  such  measures  as 

Eball  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  \ 

comnmnity,  and  afford  you  all  that  wisdom  and  prudence  J 

which  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  state  at  this  | 

critical  jieriod. 

Honored  fathers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  :   Wo 
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of  onr  nuniBtry,  it  is  necessaiy  that  we  should  thor^ 
onghly  Btady  the  Uw  of  nature,  the  rights  of  mankiDd, 
and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  goverDon  and  governed.  By 
thifl  .means  ve  shall  be  able  to  guard  them  against  the 
extremes  of  slavish  Babmission  to  tyranta  on  one  hand, 
and  of  sedition  and  licenUonsaeBS  on  tiie  other.  We  may, 
I  apprehend,  attiun  a  thorongh  acquiuntaQce  with  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  while  we  remain 
ignorant  of  many  technical  terms  of  law,  and  are  utterly 
tiuacijuiunted  with  the  obscure  and  barbarous  Latin  that 
was  BO  much  used  in  the  ages  of  popish  darkness  afid 
SuperBtJtioD.^ 

To  conclude :  WhUe  we  are  fighting  for  liberty,  and 
striving  agunst  tyranny,  let  m  remember  to  fight  the  good 

^"Tht  old  fbnm  of  writs  and  legal  procesi— ttw  antfaoritr  of  'Uw 
State,' '  The  Commonwealth,'  or '  Tbe  People,'  being  nilMtlmted  for  tliat 
of  the  king— were  itm  retained  in  all  the  »tatM;  and,  out  of  a  p«daiille 
iplrii  of  Imitation  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers,  in  iplte  of  the  efforta  of  the 
state  LegtolaHirea  to  glre  greater  simplicity  to  legal  proceedings,  the  fbrms 
and  practice  of  the  conns,  smi  aabaeqaeDtlj'  to  the  Bevolntlon,  were  made 
more  and  more  to  conlbrm  to  English  technicalities.  This  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  lawjen,  who  ftnmed  a  Tory  inflnentlal  portion  of  erery  state 
Legislature,  proved  a  serions  obatade  to  all  attempted  reforms  and  sim- 
plifications of  the  iaw."~Blldreth'B  History  of  the  United  States,  toI. 
ill.,  380,  381. 

By  recent  legislation  In  EngUod  and  In  aereral  of  the  Untied  States, 
on  the  sntdecl  of  evidence,  a  vast  accnmnlatlon  of  legal  snbtletlea  and 
leflneateots,  lending  to  hinder,  if  not  to  (hutratejnstlce,  has  been  thrown 
aside  amoag  the  mbbisb  of  the  past,  —  cnrlons  and  nseleas  learning. 
Much  has  been  done  to  simplify  tlie  conreyance  of  real  estate,  and  divest 
it  of  the  cncambrancee  which  originated  In  early  tlmee  and  another  condi- 
tion of  society ;  and  to  secnre  to  women  their  lights  to  property,  by  sweep- 
ing away  the  Jlcti'sns  which  reminded  ns  of  former  barbarity;  andoMcioI 
pleading  is  added  to  the  magnlBcent  hecat(»nb.  In  leriew  it  seems  as  If 
tho  latent  had  Iteen,  first,  to  drive  the  parties  ont  of  conrt,  bat,  if  they 
were  smart  enough  to  keep  In,  next  to  prevent  jnstlce  between  them,  if 
the  enbticst  logic  and  ingennitr,  spnn  ont  to  the  tfalimest  though  gtavest 
iKinsense,  could  do  It— Ed. 
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fight  of  failb,  and  earnestly  seek  to  be  delivered  from  that 
bondage  of  corrnption  which  we  are  brought  iBto  by  sin, 
and  that  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sons  and  children  of  God:  which  may  the  F&ther 
of  Merdes  grant  na  all,  throngh  Jeeus  Christ,    Ahek. 
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In  ■  note  to  Lord  North,  dated  Febnuiy  4, 1774,  George  m.  wrote  that 
"  General  0«^,  tbongb  Jiut  retnnied  trota  Boaton,  expreou  hli  wflllBg- 
ne«s  to  go  bade  at  ■  da;'*  notice,  if  conTenlent  meMurei  are  adopted. 
Ho  lari  Ibej  will  be  llom  wblie  we  are  lambij  bat  If  we  take  tbe 
tcsolnte  part,  tbe^  will  andoabtedlj  prove  reiy  meek.  Four  ref^tmsnti, 
Knt  to  BoitoD,  will,  he  thinks,  be  snffldent  to  prerent  an;  diamrbance. 
All  men  now  fbel  that  the  fatal  complianes  In  ITOfl  baa  Increased  the 
pieienttons  of  tbe  Americans  to  tboninj^  independence." 

Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  sod  Borgojne,  going  Into  Boston,  Utf  33^ 
1774,  asked  the  skipper  of  •  packet,  oatward  bound,  whM  news  there 
was.  He  replied  that  Boston  was  ■mronnded  bj  ten  thousand  connb; 
people.  "WhatI"  Bnrfjiofne  exclaimed,  "ten  tbonsand  peasants  kaep 
flre  tboasaud  king's  troops  shut  npl  Well,  kt  lu  get  in,  and  well  soon 
find  elbow-room."  The  presumptaons  and  confident  general  was  soon  to 
find  snng  qoaneis  smODg  those  same  "  peasants,"  with  hanll;  enough  of 
"  elbow-room  "  for  comfortable  reflection.* 

Od  the  17th  of  October,  1777,  at  Saratoga,  General  Biirgo;ne  snrien- 
dored  bis  sword  to  General  Gatea,  "  Alter  dinner,  tiie  American  army 
was  drawn  ap,  In  parallel  line*,  on  each  side  of  tbe  road,  extending  neariy 
a  mile.  Between  these  Hciorlons  troops  tbe  BriUsh,  with  light  infkntij 
in  Ihint,  and  escorted  b7  a  company  of  light  dragoons,  preceded  by  two 
noDDied  officers  bearing  tbe  American  Oag,  marched  to  the  lirely  tone  of 

1  FrotUnuhaml  8U|te  of  BMon,  114.    Kt.  F.  mjt  that  Vorgorn*  h"^  > 

J(d»,  sad  DMd  la  relaU  that,  "while  ■  prtooner  of  war,  be  wu  noelred  wKh 
grrU  coarlHy  bj  the  Badao  pnplc  is  ba  stepped  tVom  lb*  Oiarlotown  Ikny- 
bcat,  but  he  wm  nnHj  snnored  when  an  old  liij,  perobcd  on  a  shed  abon  lbs 
enmrd,  cried  (wt,  at  Iha  top  of  a  shrill  rolee,  'Hike  way!  make  way!  — tbs  gen- 
eral's  ooning!   OlTeUmeibow-room!'" 
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Yankee  Doodle." '  General  Botsojne  gtitmed  tn  hb  nnifbiin.  Gate* 
was  in  bb  plain  l>lae  frock,  and  each  of  Um  Americsii  (ohltofv  hmd  on 
"tbe  dullira  wbicb  he  wore  In  the  fleldi,  the  chnrcfa,  or  the  tBTsnb 
Tbcr  ilood,  boweTer,  like  soldien,  well  anwiged,  and  wftb  ■  milflaiy  air, 
<D  wblch  there  vm  box  Unio  to  Sod  (halt  with.  AH  the  nuukcH  bad 
liajDOets,  and  the  iharp-ehooMn  bad  rifles.  The  men  ail  itood  bo  still 
thai  He  wrri!  GUed  with  wonder.  Not  one  or  them  made  a  ilngle  motion, 
as  IT  he  would  Bpcak  «1th  hit  neighbor.  Naj,  more,  all  Ibe  lads  that 
tlood  (here  in  rank-sod-flle  kind  nMoce  bad  formed  m>  trim,  so  slender,  so 
nerrous,  tbsl  it  was  a  pleaEara  id  look  al  Ibem,  and  we  were  all  earpriwd 
at  tbe  tight  of  sneli  a  bandsome,  well-formed  rare.  In  all  canxslneitt.'' 
lajg  tbe  same  Hessian  olBeer,!  "£ng|]«h  Amerlea  mrpagsts  the  moM  of 
Eorope  In  ihe  prowih  and  looks  of  Its  male  populaliaa.  The  whole  natioD 
baa  a  nataral  taleol  tor  war  and  a  soldieT'i  bfc." 

Tbe  mlDlstr}'  were  asialled  in  Failiameni  for  Ibejr  emplovmcnl  of  the 
Indians  agtintt  the  Amorimu.  Om  of  the  eoerciariet  defended  it,  eon- 
clndiDj^,  "  Ii  If  perfccll;  josttSsUe  to  nse  aU  tbe  means  ibnt  God  and 
■  pnl  inlo  our  haodB." — "That  God  and  nalnre  pai  into  oor 
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Th«  Glad  neirs  Cram  Saratoga  was  like  the  ooooda]'  inn  od  the  );looni 
and  licarineBS,  onip^iidoreil  by  coatinaed  rerereei  and  onfferiDg.  perrading 
the  colonics ;  It  itrengtheiiod  iliu  heart  of  Washington,  infnted  new  Ufa 
into  the  leglalative  coanclls,  inspirited  tiie  people;  and  in  the  providontlal 
ordotiug  of  events,  which  human  foresight  or  prudence  could  not  have 
anticipaled  or  prevented,  and  on  which  hinged  Uie  great  iicae,  ttie  Ikith 
of  all  was  conflnned  that  God  wa«  with  ttiem,  as  he  had  t>ocn  with  thoii 
fathers.  An  incident,  cioao  in  time  with  this  anipicioas  and  aplendid 
achievement,  illiiniinea  tlie  record  of  onr  liiBtory,  and  b;  im  light  we  naf 
SBO  the  source  of  that  matvelloaa  strength  in  weakness,  and  endurance  in 
trial,  wbidi  George  ItL,  Lord  North,  and  that  "right  reverend  bench" 
could  never  comprobond,  nor  their  wit  or  power  oveccome.  It  waa  an 
order  of  Congress,  directing  the  Committee  of  Commerce  to  imprat 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  Bitile,  the  great  political  taxt-bookof  ttw 
patriots.' 

The  enormous  and  unavailing  ezpendlliiRa  of  £ugUnd  against  her 
colonies,  the  failure  of  her  gencntls,  of  greatest  repnlMioD  and  mceus  la 
Europe,  in  their  American  campaigns,  and  the  animaUon  and  good  dieer 
of  the  patriot  heart,  dispirited  tlie  tories,  the  "  Mends  of  gOTemmenL" 

On  the  ISIh  of  November,  the  thirteen  colonies  confederated  under  tlw 
■tjle  of  "  The  UiJted  States  of  America,"  and  presented  a  consolidated 
ttoM  to  George  m.,  who  might  see  on  their  national  coin,  not  his  own 
now  hated  and  discarded  royal  efflgy,  but  the  motto  "  We  aie  one,"  whidi, 
passing  from  palm  to  palm,  linked  every  heart  in  one  united  whole.  In 
the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  on  the  recommendation  of  Congreas,  the  18tll 
day  of  DecemlxB'  was  obaerred  aa  a  day  of  Boleuui  thanksgiving  and 
praise  throngliaat  the  United  States. 

On  tlie  sixth  of  Febmary,  1778,  France—  hesitating  till  aAer  the  tiding 
of  the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne,  giving  dedsire  evidence  of  the  vigor 
of  the  Americao  chancter,  andof  tbelinltiiiiate  success  — fbrmed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  "  United  States,"  at  an  Independent  nation,  and  ftom  this 
time  there  was  a  fedlng  that  the  question  was  not  aa  to  the  flnal  rtanlt  <d 
the  war,  bat  only  bow  long  George  in.  would  persist  in  fighting,  and  how 
long  Englsjid  would  eodnie  his  bUndobetliiacy  and  roily.  As  in  the  other 
colonies,  or  "  states,"  &»  they  now  were,  so  In  Haasachusetts,  old  ties  and 
antboritiea  being  thrown  aside,  and  new  governments  being  only  In  Incep- 
tion, It  WHS  a  period  when  esecutive  authority  and  decision  vrere  moat 
needed,  and  jet  were  weaiteat ;  and  the  disorder  of  anarchy  and  lerolnticia 
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weie  kTErted  only  bj  Ihe  Tirtae  and  inlclllgcnpe  of  the  people,  demoiulnt- 
Ing  tht  truth  ibut  "  wbvrc  the  ipirH  of  liberty  Is  fooiid  in  Its  genuine 
ilgDT,  It  produces  iu  (renolnc  cffeets,  ■  .  ■  and  an  never  cnduiger  > 
BUle  UDlesg  its  root  and  gaartx  i«  eompted."  A  maslllittlon,  sgreed 
npoD  bj  t.  State  Conrenlion,  Febnuiy  26,  1778,  vae  (hen  bcfora  llic  peo- 
ple for  their  maslderalioD,  Mid  Mr.  PB7«in's  Scnnon,  appropriate  to  the 
time,  had  purtltular  reforanee  to  the  aultjein  of  govemincnl.  lu  practical 
wisdom,  ita  profound  ol»ervBllon«  OQ  tnati,  on  tho  dangrrs  and  saftgnatdi 
of  liberty,  on  religion,  morality,  and  odacaxion,  rather  tbaa  large  itatb- 
llcs  of  material  wealth,  aa  Iho  grealeM  good,  and  the  tme  Icsl  of  prosper- 
ity  —  on  the  characler  and  reqnisltoa  of  good  mtt^itraej,  snd  on  the  diffl- 
eallles  of  free  iDslltntions.  all  are  treated  on  auch  brond  and  comptebeoaJTO 
principles  of  universal  and  perpetual  tratta,  that  bis  sermon  is  adapted  to 
all  timefl,  and  may  bo  pondered,  perbaps,  with  peculiar  advantage  at  M» 

The  preacher,  Rcr.  Samncl  Phillipi  Payson,  son  of  Rer.  Phillips  Pay- 
son,  of  Wslpole,  BJaKsachnsctts,  was  bom  January  18.  1736,  eduealed  at 
Harvard  College,  HM,  onlaincd  aC  Cbel»ea,  October  aj,  1757,  and  died 
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It  19  common  for  the  inspired  vritere  to  speak  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  in  terms  applicable  to  the  heavenly 
vorld,  especially  when  they  view  it  in  comparison  with  the 
law  of  Mosea.  In  this  liglit  they  consider  the  church  of 
God,  and  good  men  tipon  earth,  as  members  of  the  church 
and  fiimily  of  Giod  above,  and  liken  the  liberty  of  ChrisUaoB 
to  that  of  the  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Zion.  We  doubt 
not  but  the  Jerusalem  above,  the  heavenly  society,  pos- 
Besses  the  noblest  liberty  to  a  degree  of  perfection  of  which 
the  humaa  mind  can  hare  no  adequate  conception  in  the 
present  state.  The  want  of  that  knowledge  and  rectitude 
they  are  endowed  with  above  renders  liberty  and  govem- 
.ment  so  imperfect  here  below. 

Next  to  the  liberty  of  heaven  is  that  which  the  sons  of 
God,  the  heirs  of  glory,  possess  in  this  life,  in  which  they 
are  freed  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  the  tyranny  of 
evil  lusts  and  passions,  described  by  the  apostle  "by  being 
made  free  from  sin,  and  becoming  the  servants  of  Qod." 
These  kinds  of  liberty  are  so  nearly  related,  that  the  latter 
is  considered  as  a  sure  pledge  of  the  former;  and  there- 
fore all  good  men,  all  true  believers,  in  a  special  sense  are 
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children  of  the  free  woman,  beirs  of  the  promise.  Tliifl 
religions  or  spiritu;il  liberty  must  be  acconDtud  ihe  grealcflt 
happiness  of  man,  coneidereil  in  a  private  capacitj.  But 
coneidering  ourselves  here  as  coDnecl«d  in  civil  soeietT, 
and  membere  one  of  another,  we  mnst  in  this  view  esteem 
civil  liberty-  as  the  greatest  of  all  bnmaa  blessings.  This 
admits  of  difierent  degrees,  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
morals,  capacity,  aod  principles  of  a  people,  and  the  mode 
of  government  they  adopt;  for,  like  the  enjoyment  of 
other  blessings,  it  supposes  an  aptitude  or  taste  in  the  pos- 
sessor. Hence  a  people  formed  Qpon  the  morals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  ara  capacitated  to  enjoy  the  highest 
degree  of  civil  liberty,  and  will  really  enjoy  it,  unless  pro- 
vented  by  force  or  fraud. 

Sfuch  depends  npon  the  mode  and   administration  of 
civil  govemmeot  to  complete  the  blessings  of  liberty ;  for 
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gate  their  power  and  anthority  to  one  single  man,  or  to 
one  body  of  men,  or,  indeed,  to  any  hands  whatever,  ex- 
cepting  for  a  abort  term  of  time.*  A  form  of  government 
may  be  so  constmoted  as  to  have  useful  checks  ia  the 
legislature,  and  yet  capable  of  acting  with  anion,  vigor, 
and  despatch,  with  a  representation  equally  proportioned, 
preserving  the  legislative  and  exeontive  branches  distinct, 
and  the  great  essentials  of  liberty  be  preserved  and  secnred. 
To  adjust  such  a  model*  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  nice 
and  difficult  matter;*  and,  when  adjusted,  to  render  it 
respectable,  permanent,  and  quiet,  the  circumstances  of 
the  state,  and  the  capacities  and  morals  both  of  rulers 
and  people,  are  not  only  of  high  importance,  but  of  abso- 
lute necessity. 

■  Th<  fom  or  cmuUtDllon  of  gornnmnt  tbtl  bu  bMn  Kibinltled  to  tb* 
people  of  thli  (Utc  w  *mplT  KCDrH  tlw  enenttili  of  Ubert]',  plHna  idiI  keep* 
Un  power  h  entire!)'  in  Iba  luid*  ot  tbe  people,  k  to  eoiMiw  end  explleft,  «iid 
makaiuch  in  euyitep  ban  the  old  lo  tb*  IMW  form,  thM  H 1017  Jully  beoom- 
•Idered  u  >  blRh  (Tidenee  of  the  ebllltiei  of  Iti  oonpllenj  ud  If  It  diould  not 
be  complkd  witb.  It  !•  rerr  probabla  wo  Hrar  •ta>U  obteJn  >  bettoi. 

'  "  SometltnM  it  I*  uld  ibat  man  cannot  be  tmsCed  wttb  tba  governnMOt 
of  himeeir;  can  be,  tben,  be  trusted  witb  the  goTcmmeDt  of  otbera?  Or 
have  we  found  angela.  In  the  Ibrm  of  king*,  (o  govern  bim?  Let  hteloir 
answer  this  question."  — JeO^on.    1801.  — Ed. 

>  "  A  ConBtitalion  and  Form  of  Government  fbr  the  State  of  Haua- 
clmsetts  Ba.v,  agrved  upon  by  the  Convention  of  aaid  State,  Febniai?  36, 
1TT8,  to  be  laid  liefom  Ibe  several  Towng  and  Plantotlong  In  wld  Stale  for 
their  approbslion  or  diBapprobatlon,"  a  pamphlet  of  twentj-thr«e  pagM, 
wns  dielrlbutcd  among  the  towns,  bj  vote  of  tbe  House  of  Representnllrea, 
March  4,  1778.  The  constltntion  was  r^ected.  Ten  thonsund  roles  were 
Bf;nlnst  it,  two  Ibonsand  volea  In  ita  favor;  one  hundred  and  twenty  towns 
made  no  returns.  Il  contained  no  bill  of  rights ;  did  not  propcriy  lepante 
Ihc  legislative,  Judicial,  aDdexecullTefbnciloDs;  "oBauitd"  the  free  exep. 
clee  and  enjoyment  of  reliRiloas  worship,  wbcrcu  that  is  an  Inalienable 
right;  did  not  provide  an  equal  representation ;  and  mony  other  ohjccllona 
were  staled.  It  was  tbouchi  best  to  postpone  the  tVamln){  of  a  ronstlto- 
lion  till  more  peaceful  and  settled  times,  and  that  It  should  then  be  done 
by  delegates  specially  chosen  fur  Ihc  service.  Barry's  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, iii.  cb.  v.,  givca  a  very  clear  accunnt  of  the  subject.  —  En. 
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It  by  no  meoDS  becomes  me  to  assume  the  airs  of  ft 
dictator,  by  delineating  a  model  of  government ;  but  I 
shall  aek  tlie  candid  attention  of  this  assembly  to  soma 
things  respecting  a  etate,  its  rulers  and  inhabttaats,  of 
high  importance,  and  necessary  to  the  being  and  contiou- 
nnce  of  such  a  free  and  righteous  government  as  we  wish 
for  ourselves  and  posterity,  and  hope,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  have  ere  long  established. 

In  this  view,  it  is  obvious  to  observe  that  a  spirit  of 
liberty  should  in  general  prevail  among  a  peojile;  their 
minds  should  he  possessed  with  a  sense  of  its  worth  and 
nature.  Facts  and  observation  abundantly  teach  us  that 
the  minds  of  a  community,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  are 
subject  to  different  and  various  casts  and  impressions.  The 
inhabitants  of  large  and  opnlent  empires  and  kingdoms 
are  often  entirely  lost  to  a  sense  of  liberty,  in  which  case 
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that  the  tme  spirit  of  liberty  produced  these  effects.  Vio- 
lent and  opposing  parties,'  shaking  the  pillnrs  of  the  state, 
may  arise  under  the  best  forms  of  government.  A  gov- 
ernment, from  various  causes,  may  be  thrown  into  convuU 
sions,  like  the  Roman  state  in  its  latter  periods,  and,  like 
that,  may  die  of  the  malady.  Bat  the  evils  which  happen 
in  a  state  are  not  always  to  be  charged  upon  its  govern- 
ment,  much  less  tfpon  one  of  the  noblest  principles  that 
can  dwell  in  the  human  breast.  There  are  diseases  in 
government,  like  some  in  the  hnman  body,  that  lie  undis- 
covered till  they  become  wholly  incnrable. 

The  baneful  effects  of  exorbitant  wealth,  the  lust  of 
power,  and  other  evil  passions,  are  so  inimical  to  a  free, 
righteons  government,  and  find  such  an  easy  access  to  the 
hnman  mind,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  possible,  to  keep  np  the 
spirit  of  good  government,  unless  the  spirit  of  liberty  pre- 
vails in  the  state.  This  spirit,  like  other  generons  growths 
of  nature,  flourishes  best  in  its  native  soil.  It  has  been 
engrafted,  at  one  time  and  another,  in  various  countries: 
in  America  it  shoots  up  and  grows  as  in  its  natural  soiL 
Recollecting  onr  pious  ancestors,  the  first  settlers  of  the 
country,  —  nor  shall  we  look  for  ancestry  beyond  that 
period,' — and  we  may  say,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  we 

1  "Let  me  warn  700  in  the  niMt  solemn  manner  •galnit  the  tMnefttl 
effect!  of  the  spirit  of  pain;  genenllj.  . . .  In  governmenti  of  tbe  popular 
form  It  is  seen  in  Iti  Kiealeal  rankness,  and  Is  tnil;  their  worst  enem; ; . .  . 
In  i;oTemmenti  pnreij  eiectlTe  It  la  a  spirit  not  to  be  enconragcd.  From 
their  natural  lendeQc;  it  la  certain  there  will  always  be  eooafch  of  that 
spirit  Ibr  every  salntary  purpose;  and,  there  betng  snch  constant  danger 
of  excess,  the  etton  ooght  to  be,  bj  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate 
and  assuage  It.  A  Are  not  10  be  qneiKAed,  It  demands  ■  nnlfbrm  Tfgllanca 
to  prorent  it*  bursting  Into  a  flame,  lest,  Instead  of  warming;.  It  should 
consume." — Waahlnf|;lon,  —  £d. 

*  It  is  a  mistaken  pilde  and  a  fUlacy  which  wonid  lead  ni  not  to  look  tbr 
our  origin  beyond  the  AtlantJo.  We  cannot  know  onnelra  or  our  history 
without  this.     Ametlc*,  iMlated  trota  the  Old  WoiM  bniTely  wwrfaig 
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are  children,  not  of  the  bond  womnn,  bnt  of  the  free.  It 
may  hence  well  be  expected  that  the  exertions  and  effects 
of  American  liberty  should  be  more  vigorous  and  eom- 
plcto.  It  has  the  most  to  fear  from  ignorance  and  ava- 
rice;  for  it  is  no  nncorntaon  thing  for  a  people  to  lose 
sight  of  their  liberty  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  as  the 
elates  of  Holland  have  done ;  and  it  will  always  be  u 
easy  to  rob  an  ignorant  people  of  their  liberty  as  to  pick 
the  pockets  of  a  blind  man. 

The  slavery  of  a  people  is  generally  founded  in  igno- 
ranee  of  some  kind  or  another;  and  there  are  not  wauling 
siich  facta  as  abundantly  prove  the  human  mind  may  be 
so  sunk  and  debased,  through  ignorance  and  its  natural 
eflbcts,  as  even  to  adore  lis  enslaver,  and  kiss  its  chains. 
Hence  knowledge  and  learning  may  well  l>e  considered  as 
most  essentially  requisite  to  a  free,  righteous  government. 
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A  repablicxD  gOTflniment  and  science  mutually  promote 
and  support  each  other.  Great  literary  acquirements  are 
indeed  the  lot  of  bat  few,  because  but  few  in  a  community 
have  ability  and  opportunity  to  pursue  the  paths  of  sci- 
ence; but  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  diffused  tbrongh  a  state  for  the  preserrf^ 
tioD  of  its  Uberties  and  the  quiet  of  government. 

Every  kind  of  ttseful  knowledge  will  be  carefiilly  enconr^ 
aged  and  promoted  by  the  mlera  of  a  iree  state,  unless 
they  should  happen  to  be  men  of  ignoroDOe  themselves ;  in 
which  case  they  and  the  community  will  be  in  danger  of 
sharing  the  &te  of  blind  guides  and  thdr  followers.  The 
education  of  youth,  by  instructors  properly  qualified,*  the 
establishment  of  societies  for  naefal  arts  and  scienoes,  the 
encouragement  of  persons  of  superior  alnlities,  will  always 
command  the  attention  of  wise  rulers. 

The  late  times  of  our  gloiiona  struggle  have  not  indeed 
been  favorable  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  though 
much  useful  knowledge  of  the  geogn^by  of  our  country, 
of  the  science  of  arms,  of  our  abilities  and  strength,  and 
of  our  natural  rights  and  liberties,  has  been  acquired; 
great  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  several  kinds 
of  manufiictory,'    But  our  security  and  the  public  wel&re 

■  The  ireirt  of  proper  iDttnicton,  and  ■  proper  method  of  IpitmctlBg,  ara  Iha 
rcatoD  that  what  we  call  eammoii  edneathm,  or  ■ebool-laanilag,  !•  ggiwra]]^  (o 
Imperlect  among  HI.  Yonlh  ihonld  alwajt  b«  taught  Itj  atilot  rale  Id  reading, 
vrrlllng,  and  (peaking,  and  lo  Id  alt  paHa  of  their  edniuilloti.  Sj  thla  meaiia 
the  adrantagei  of  their  edueatloD  will  commontjr  Increaie  with  Ibdr  age,  that 
b;  a  little  applIoatlOD  hi  their  tipcr  jean  penou*  may  ralae  a  oiefli]  iBperatnio- 
tore  fhtm  a  imall  fonndatlon  that  waa  wall  laid  at  aohool  is  Utair  earlier  daya. 
II  would  b«  ofimlDBDl  Kirlee  If  initraMon  woold  moregeoemUy  eDdeararU 
fii  Id  the  mlndi  of  their  acholan  tti*  nilea  of  raadlng,  otipalllng,  cf  writlhg,  or 
of  whaterer  hraDCh  of  kDowledge  tbaj  teach. 

1  To  the  colonies,  tHoglnK  the  Atlaotlc,  and  hBmmed  In  bj  prlmeral 

forests,  tbo  command  to  primitlre  man  teemed  to  be  ntter«d  anew :  "  And 

'    God  blessed  Ibeni ;  and  God  laid  unto  them.  Be  fnitnil  and  mnltiplf,  and 

repknUh  tbe  earth  and  Bubdoe  It;  asd  have  dominion  over  the  flili  of  tba 
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require  yet  greater  eiertions  to  promote  education  and 
useful  knowledge.  Most  of  the  internal  difficulties  of  a 
Btate  commonly  arise  from  ignorance,  that  general  source 
of  error.  The  growls  of  avarice  and  curses  of  clowns  will 
generally  be  beard  when  the  public  liberty  and  safety  call 
for  more  generous  and  costly  exertions.  Indeed,  we  may 
never  expect  to  find  iLe  marks  of  public  virtue,  the  eSoiU 
of  heroism,  or  any  kind  of  nobleness,  in  a  man  who  has  no 
idea  of  nobleness  and  excellency  but  what  he  hoards  up  in 
his  bam  or  ties  up  in  his  purse. 

It  is  readily  allowed  there  have  not  been  wanting  states- 
men and  heroes  of  the  generous  growth  of  nature,  though 
inRtancea  of  this  sort  are  not  so  common.  But  if  these 
had  been  favored  with  the  improvements  of  art,  tbey 
would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  with 
briyhtcr  lustre.     Nothing  within  the  compass  of  humaa 
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ability  is  of  that  real  weight  and  importance  as  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  — the  propagation  of  knowledge.'  Despot- 
ism and  tyranny  want  nothing  but  wealth  and  force,  bnt 
liberty  and  order  are  supported  by  knowledge  and  virtue. 

I  shall  also  mention  the  love  of  onr  country,'  or  public 
virtue,  as  another  essential  support  of  good  government 
and  the  public  liberties.  No  model  of  government  what- 
ever can  equal  the  importance  of  this  principle,  nor  afford 
proper  safety  and  security  without  it.  Its  object  being 
the  approbation  of  conscience,  and  its  motive  to  exertion 
being  the  publia  welfare,  hence  it  can  only  dwell  In 
superior  minds,  elevated  above  private  interest  and  selfish 
views.  It  does  that  for  the  public  which  domestic  affeo- 
tion  does  among  real  friends;  but,  like  other  excellences, 
ia  more  fivqucntly  pretended  to  than  possessed. 

In  the  ancient  Roman  republic  it  was  the  life  and  sonl 
of  the' state  which  raised  it  to  all  its  glory,  being  always 
awake  to  the  pubUo  defence  and  good;  and  in  every 
state  it  roust,  undtr  Providence,  be  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, the  guardian  of  liberty,  or  no  human  wisdom  or 
policy  can  support  and  preserve  them.  Civil  society 
cannot  be  maintained  without  justice,  benevolence,  and 
the  social  virtues.  Even  the  government  of  the  Jerusalem 
above  could  not  render  a  vicious  and  abandoned  people 
quiet  and  happy.  The  children  of  the  bond  woman,  slaves 
to  vice,  can  never  be  free.    If  the  reason  of  the  mind, 

1  "  Pntranlie  ever?  rational  effort  lo  enconmee  Kbools,  coIl^M,  nnlvcr- 
slti«>t,  Brademiee,  and  every  inRtllution  Tor  propngaUng  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  rc1[|;ion  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  not  onlr  fOr  their  benign 
Influence  on  the  happlnera  of  Wto  In  all  lie  ntages  and  daraea,  and  of 
fiORlcly  in  all  Its  fonat,  btit  a*  the  only  meane  of  preserving  onr  constlm- 
lion  from  it«  natural  enomlea,  the  spirit  of  »ophi«try,  the  iplrit  of  party, 
llic  spirit  of  intriitue,  the  profligacy  of  corraption,  and  the  peatlieneeof 
foreign  inflnencc,  which  it  the  angei  of  de«truction  to  elective  £OvetB> 
menu."— President  Adonu'a  Inangoral,  17^.  — En. 
2» 
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man's  tmmeiliate  role  of  contact,  is  in  booda^  to  oor- 
raptioo,  h«  ia  rerilj  Uke  mtnt  of  ilaves.  Public  Sfiirit, 
tfaroDgb  bamiLD  imperiecuou,  is  in  danger  of  degcnemting 
to  selSab  pa^on,  which  has  s  nal^aot  iudneare  ao 
pablic  measures.  This  danger  is  the  gnaler  becanse  the 
cormptioD  ii  not  comtoonlj  owned,  dot  soon  dtsc«nte4. 
Sacb  AS  are  the  most  diacaocil  wok  it  are  apt  to  be  ihs 
mo9t  inseosible  to  their  error. 

The  exorbitant  wealth  of  iodiTidDab  has  a  most  bam^iil 
influence  on  public  Tirtoe,  and  tbere£>re  should  be  e»K- 
fully  guarded  ag^uost.  It  is,  however,  ackuovledgeil  to 
be  a  difficolt  matter  to  secure  a  state  iVom  evib  and  mift- 
cbie&  from  this  quarter ;  because,  as  the  ww^d  goes,  and 
is  like  to  go,  wealth  and  riches  will  hare  their  coounaad- 
ing  inflaeQce.  The  public  interest  being  a  remoter  object 
than  that  of  sell^  hence  pereons  in  power  are  go  generally 
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of  liberty  and  public  virtue  are  tbea  more  general  and 
vigorous ;  bat  the  dauger  is  apt  to  increase  with  the  wealth 
of  individuals.  These  observatioDS  are  founded  upon 
such  well-known  &ctB,  that  the  rulers  of  a  free  stats  have  ■ 
anfficient  warning  to  guard  gainst  the  evils.  The  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ia  tbe  best  preservative  against 
them,  and  the  likeliest  method  to  beget  and  increase 
t)iat  public  virtue,  which,  under  God,  will  prove,  like  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  an  impregnable  bulwark  to  the 
state.' 

I  must  not  foi^t  to  mention  religion,  both  in  rulers  and 
people,  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public.  This 
is  the  most  eaored  principle  that  can  dwelt  in  the  hnnuut 
breast.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  men, — the 
most  perfective  of  the  human  souL  The  truths  of  tJi« 
gospel  are  the  most  pure,  ita  motives  the  most  noble  and 
animating,  and  its  comforts  the  moat  supporting  to  the 
mind.  The  importance  of  religion  to  dvil  society  and 
government  ia  great  indeed,  as  it  keeps  alive  the  best 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  a  matter  of  such  extenuve 
utility,  especially  in  respect  to  an  oath,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  of  government.  The  fear  and  rever- 
ence of  God,  and  the  terrors  of  eternity,  are  the  most 
powerful  restraints  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  and  hence  it 
is  of  special  importance  in  a  free  government,  the  Spirit 
of  which  being  always  friendly  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
conscience,  it  will  hold  up  the  gospel  as  the  great  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.'     Established  modes  and  usages  in 

1 "  It  Is  flDb«uuitia]l]'  Cm*  that  Ttrtae,  or  morally,  Is  b  neceuorjr  tprlng 
or  popular  gorenuncnL  PromotG,  then,  bi  an  ottJect  of  priinsrjt  Im- 
portance, Initinitloni  Ibr  (hegnwmJdi^ttfi'onq/'fcnNDlediK."— WuhlagtOD. 
—  ED. 

*  "  Of  all  the  dlaposltloDs  and  hahiu  which  lc«d  to  political  prasperily, 
fW^niH  and  mon^Un  aio  indispeniabto  nipports.    Id  Tain  wonUl  that  man 
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nhffoti,  luare  tafetamHv  tke  stsl«d  pnli&c  vonli^  if  God, 
M>  ^enenUj  {mo  tiie  |«aafdH  aad  MMiifii  «r  a  VMfl^ 
tkM<iias^es  rr  ihrnlinw  m  tfcf  ii.  riyrriBtlj  ■hiMMiiilj 
amU>rmi3d  ha  tite  i^ant  ani  ■■pfid^  tf  tke  gM^p^Ma^ 
v«Il  be  tateoMd  Tay  AngBi 
BkenL  For  lliia,  lad  iha-  ■ 
wuw  Kuong  OR  tnut  dttt  «ar  ovil  Blfccn,  fi 
to  gocfw]  wontiif'  snd  die  cnastitBtMa  of  tfatae  climAm, 
will  c&refnll J  pn»erre  lliiM.  aod  at  aS  timci  gvard  ^"iwrt 
fveiy  innciriaioD  that  adg^  tad  U>  evenet  Uie  paUia 
wtmliip  of  God,  tboa^  tmek  nuMvatioa*  nar  be  arged 
frwm  tbe  nuMt  fiMmiiig  aeiL  Pflnont  of  a  gloomj, 
l^iotdy,  and  mystic  gmI,  alMiriied  in  Tinoiuuj  coeoea, 
(leMrve  bttt  link  notice  in  mMters  eitber  fd  religion  or 
'f^i;nim«nt.  Let  tbe  restraiots  of  n-ligion  once  be  broken 
(loo'u,  a*  tiiey  infallibly  voold  be  by  leaving  the  5abi«rt 
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than  upon  the  principles  of  oar  holy  religion ;  they  give 
the  justest  sense,  the  most  adequate  views,  of  the  daties 
between  rulers  and  people,  and  are  the  best  principles  in 
the  world  to  carry  the  ruler  throng^  the  dntiea  of  his 
station ;  imd  in  case  a  series  of  faithful  serrices  should  be 
followed  with  popular  cenanre,  as  may  be  the  case,  yet  the 
religious  ruler  will  find  the  approbation  of  his  oonscienoe 
a  noble  reward. 

Many  other  things  might  be  mentioned  as  circumstanoea 
much  in  favor  of  a  free  government  and  public  liberty,  as 
where  the  inhabitants  of  a  state  can,  in  general,  give  their 
eufirages  in  peison,  and  men  of  abilities  are  dispersed  in 
the  several  parts  of  a  state  capable  of  public  office  and 
station;  especially  if  there  is  a  general  distribution  of 
property,  and  the  landed  interest  not  engrossed  by  a  few, 
but  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  through  the 
state.  Things  of  this  nature  wear  a  kind  aspect.  Bnt, 
for  the  preservation  and  permanence  of  the  state,  it  is  of 
still  higher  importance  that  its  internal  strength  be  sap- 
ported  upon  the  great  pillan  of  caparaty,  defence,  and 
union.  The  full  liberty  of  the  press  —  that  eminent  in- 
strument of  promoting  knowledge,  and  great  palladium 
of  the  public  liberty  —  being  enjoyed,  the  learned  profes- 
sions directed  to  the  public  good,  the  great  principles  of 
legislation  and  goremment,  the  great  examples  and  truths 
of  history,  the  maxims  of  generous  and  upright  polioy,  and 
the  severer  truths  of  philosophy  investigated  and  appre- 
hended by  a  general  application  to  books,  and  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  —  are  means  by  which  the  oapaoity 
of  a  state  will  be  strong  and  respectable,  and  the  number 
of  superior  minds  will  be  duly  increasing.  Strength, 
courage,  and  military  discipline  being,  under  God,  the 
great  defence  of  a  state,  as  these  are  onltivated  and  im- 
proved the  public  defence  will  increase ;  and  if  there  is 
?9* 
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added  to  these  a  genenl  nion,  a  (iiirit  of  iarnmamf^  tks 
inUTDal  Rrvogth  anJ  besoky  of  tkc  aUts  will  W  gr<n& 
indeed.  The  Tariety  and  ftcedota  of  oftbuaa  i*  af^  to 
check  the  anion  of  a  &«e  atxte ;  and  in  ease  tbe  nnMa  b« 
intcTTDptcd  merelj  from  the  freedom  of  opinion,  coatcfit- 
ing  for  real  rights  and  pnvQc^es,  the  sUte  and  its  goTem- 
ment  may  still  be  strong  and  secure,  m  was,  in  &et,  tte 
case  in  aocient  Rome,  in  the  more  diaioterested  penod*  of 
that  republic.  Bat  if  parties  and  &ctiofts,  ariaing  from 
&lse  ambition,  3Tan4r«',  or  rereitge,  ran  high,  (hej  eodaagor 
the  Btate,  which  was  th«  49se  in  the  latter  petioda  «f  tfca 
republic  of  Roine.  Hence  the  puties  in  a  free  sbMe^  if 
aimed  at  the  public  libertj  and  welfare,  are  satatarj ;  bat 
if  selfish  interest  and  views  are  their  sooroe,  tbe;r  are  both 
dangerous  and  destrncti^'e. 

The  langn-ige  of  just  complaint,  the  voice  of  real  griar- 
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sand  ships,  and  drove  Darius  with  his  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  out  of  Greece. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much,  very  much,  depends 
upon  rulers  to  render  a  free  government  quiet,  permanent, 
and  respectful ;  they  ought  therefore,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  possess  those  virtues  and  abilities  which  are  the  source 
and  support  of  such  a  government.^  The  modem  maxima 
of  policy  abroad,  the  base  arts  of  bribery  and  cormptioDy 
of  intrigue  and  dissimulation,  will  soon  be  productive  of 
evils  and  mischiefi  in  the  state ;  and,  since  a  corruption  of 
manners  almost  necessarily  follows  a  corruption  of  policy, 
the  rulers  of  a  free  state  ought  to  be  influenced  by  the 
most  generous  and  righteous  principles  and  views.  Igno- 
rant and  designing  men  should  be  kept  from  public  offices 
in  the  state,  as  the  former  will  be  dupes  to  the  ambitious, 
and  the  latter  will  be  likely  to  prove  the  instruments  of 
discord.  Men,  upon  their  first  promotion,  commonly  act 
and  speak  vrith  an  air  of  meekness  and  diffidence,  which 
however  may  consist  with  firmness  and  resolution.  The 
practice  of  power  is  apt  to  dissipate  these  humble  airs ;  for 
this  and  other  reasons  it  may  generally  be  best  not  to  con- 
tinue persons  a  long  time  in  places  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  ruler  may  be  estimated  from  the 
nature  of  a  free  government.  Power  being  a  delegation, 
and  all  delegated  power  being  in  its  nature  subordinate 
and  limited,  hence  rulers  are  but  trustees,  and  government 
a  trust ;  therefore  fidelity  is  a  prime  qualification  in  a  ruler ; 
this,  joined  with  good  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  goes 
far  to  complete  the  character.  Natural  disposition  that  is 
benevolent  and  kind,  embellished  with  the  graceful  modes 
of  address,  agreeably  strike  the  mind,  and  hence,  in  prefer- 
ence to  greater  real  abilities,  will  commonly  carry  the  votes 

1  See  p.  09,  note  1,  p.  86,  note  a,  pp.  102, 168.  — Ed. 
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good  acqiULUiuuice  witli  nuakjnd,  a  LDOvrlcdge  of  die  Vail 
ing  paasions  and  principlea  of  (be  haman  mind,  U  of  l^h 
importaooe  io  the  diancter  before  us:  for  oommoa  aad 
well-known  tmtbs  sad  real  facts  oogbt  to  deteraune  as  in 
haman  matters.  We  ebotild  take  mankind  as  thej  are, 
and  not  as  tbev  oagfat  to  be  or  wonld  be  if  they  were  per- 
fect in  wisdom  and  firtae.  So,  in  our  ecarcfacs  for  tnith 
and  knowledge,  and  in  our  labors  for  improrement,  we 
should  keep  wiibin  the  ken  or  compass  of  the  human  mind. 
Tbe  welfare  of  the  public  being  the  great  <^ject  of  tbe 
ruler's  views,  tbey  ought,  of  consequence,  to  be  disccrrung 
in  the  tiroes  —  alwaya  awake  and  watchful  to  the  puMic 
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Gk>d,  but  also  of  charity  to  men.  Superior  to  base  passions 
and  little  resentments,  undismayed  by  danger,  not  awed 
by  threatenings,  he  guides  the  helm  in  storm  and  tempest, 
and  is  ready,  if  called  in  providence,  to  sacrifice  his  life  for 
his  country's  good.  Most  of  all  concerned  to  approve 
himself  to  his  God,  he  avoids  the  subtle  arts  of  chicanery, 
which  are  productive  of  so  much  mischief  in  a  state  ;  ex- 
ercising a  conscience  void  of  offence,  he  has  food  to  eat 
which  the  world  knows  not  o^  and  in  the  hour  of  his 
death  —  that  solemn  period  —  has  a  hope  and  confidence 
in  God,  which  is  better  than  a  thousand  worlds. 

A  state  and  its  inhabitants  thus  circumstanced  in  respect 
to  government,  principle,  morals,  capacity,  union,  and  rul- 
ers, make  up  the  most  stiiking  portrait,  the  liveliest  emblem 
of  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above,  that  this  world  can  afford. 
That  this  may  be  the  condition  of  these  free,  independent, 
and  sovereign  states  of  America,  we  have  the  wishes  and 
prayers  of  all  good  men.  Indulgent  Heaven  seems  to  in- 
vite and  urge  us  to  accept  the  blessing.  A  kind  and  won- 
derful Providence  has  conducted  us,  by  astonishing  steps, 
as  it  were,  within  sight  of  the  promised  land.  We  stand 
this  day  upon  Pisgah's  top,  the  children  of  the  free  woman, 
the  descendants  of  a  pious  race,  who,  from  the  love  of  lib- 
erty and  the  fear  of  God,  spent  their  treasure  and  spilt 
their  blood.  Animated  by  the  same  great  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  determined,  under  God,  to  be  free,  these  states  have 
made  one  of  the  noblest  stands  against  despotism  and 
tyranny  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  history, 
either  ancient  or  modem.  One  common  cause,  one  com- 
mon danger,  and  one  common  interest,  has  united  and 
urged  us  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  From  small  be- 
ginnings, from  great  weakness,  —  impelled  from  necessity 
and  the  tyrant's  rod,  but  following  the  guidance  of  Heaven, 
—  we  have  gone  through  a  course  of  noble  and  heroic  ' 
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actions,  with  miodB  superior  to  the  most  vimlent  n 
utd  to  all  the  horrora  of  war;  for  we  trusted  id  tJie  God 
of  our  fore&then.  We  faftve  been  all  along  the  ecom  and 
derision  of  our  enemies,  bat  the  care  of  Heaven,  the  charge 
of  God;  and  hence  onr  cause  and  anion,  like  the  riun| 
apn,  have  shone  brighter  and  brighter.  Thanks  be  to 
Gtod!  we  this  day  behold  in  the  ftilness  of  our  spirit  the 
great  object  of  our  wishes,  of  onr  toils  and  wars,  brighten- 
ing in  onr  view.  The  battles  we  have  already  fought,  the 
victories*  we  have  won,  the  pride  of  tyranny  that  mnsl 
needs  have  been  bumbled,  marii  the  characters  of  the  free- 
men of  America  with  distingoisbed  honor,  and  will  be  read 
with  astonishment  by  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  Inst  of  dominion  is  a  base  and  detested  prindple, 
the  desire  of  revenge  is  an  infernal  one ;  and  the  former, 
if  opposed,  commonly  produces  the  latter.  From  these 
our  enemies  seem  to  have  taken  their  measures,  and  hence 
have  treated  ns  with  the  greatest  indignities,  reproaches, 
insults,  and  cruelties  that  were  ever  heaped  upon  a  peo- 
ple when  stm^Ung  for  their  all.  The  remembrance  of 
these  things  con  never  be  lost.  And  allhoa^nnder  God, 
American  wisdom  and  valor  have  hitherto  opposed  and 
baffled  both  their  force  and  fraud,  and  we  trust  ever  will, 
yet  justice  to  oar  cause,  to  onrselves,  and  to  onr  posterity, 
■s  well  aa  a  most  righteous  resentment,  absolutely  forbid 


BWOKfipcDH  BrJtalD  would  be  ■ 

In  nplKlDi  neh  id  .nDj  in  Am< 

ffMlKr  wilh  olbtr  rikhu,  rtoAen 

t  hlKhlr  praUble  It  n>.T  prove  on 

npim  trtutt  IbU  dedda  llH  «ai 

1  S«e  tb«  Pretktorj  Kole.  A.  Tciy  ftill  tod  Min<pl«te  awonnt  of  (fail 
event  in  ererv  ricw  is  presented  in  LOBtin|>'B  Field  Book  of  the  ReToiulion, 
Tol.  <.,  chaps.  11.  ili.  Be&d,  >1m,  Dawson's  Battles  of  ilie  Vniied  Stat«S; 
Bookl-.cb.ur.-ED. 
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that  anything  should  pacify  our  minds  short  of  a  full  and 
perfect  independence.  This,  supported  by  the  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  strength  of  the  continent,  must  be  our  great 
charter  of  liberty.  Nature  has  given  us  the  cLiim,  and  the 
God  of  nature  appears  to  be  helping  us  to  assert  and  main- 
tain it.  I  am  led  to  speak  upon  this  point  with  the  gi*eat- 
cst  confidence,  from  the  late  measures  and  resolves  of  that 
august  assembly,  the  American  Congress,  which  were  so 
circumstanced  and  timed  as  must,  with  their  general  con- 
duct, raise  a  monument  to  their  fame  that  will  bid  defiance 
even  to  the  devouring  hand  of  time  itself^ 

We  must  bo  infidels,  the  worst  of  infidels,  to  disown  or 
disregard  the  hand  that  has  raised  us  up  such  benevolent 
and  powerful  assistants  in  times  of  great  distress.  How 
wonderful  that  God,  who  in  ancient  times  ^  girded  Cyrus 
with  his  might,"  should  dispose  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
the  king  of  France  to  enter  into  the  most  open  and  gener- 
our  alliance  '  with  these  independent  states !  —  an  event  in 
providence  which,  like  the  beams  of  the  morning,  cheers 
and  enlivens  this  great  continent.  We  must  cherish  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  such  friends  in  our  distress ;  we 
must  hold  our  treaties  sacred  and  binding. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  behold  the  ashes,  the  ruins,  of 
large  and  opulent  towns  that  have  been  burnt  in  the  most 
wanton  manner,  to  view  the  graves  of  our  dear  country- 
men whose  blood  has  been  most  cnielly  spilt,  to  hear  the 
cries  and  screeches  of  our  ravished  matrons  and  virgins 
that  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  enemies'  hands, 
and  think  of  returning  to  that  cruel  and  bloody  power 
which  has  done  all  these  things  ?  No !  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose such  a  thought  can  dwell  in  the  mind  of  a  fi^e,  sensi- 

1  See  Prefatory  Note  —  *'  Confederation."—  Ed. 

2  By  treaty  of  Febrnary  6,  177&    War  between  England  and  France 
followed  dose  after,  March  13th.  —  Ed. 
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1)1g  Anierican.  The  Bame  fbelings  in  natnre  that  led  a 
Pemvian  prince  tu  cboosc  (A«  other  place,  must  aJso  teach 
us  to  prefer  connections  with  any  people  on  the  globe 
rather  tlian  with  those  front  whom  we  hare  experienced 
Giich  unrighteous  severities  and  unparnlleleil  cruelties. 

It  seems  as  if  a  little  more  labor  and  exertion  will  bring 
na  to  reap  the  harvest  of  all  our  toils ;  and  certainly  we 
must  esteem  the  freedom  and  independency  of  these  states 
n  most  ample  reward  for  all  our  sufferings.  In  preference 
to  .ill  humnn  affairs  our  cause  still  merits,  and  ever  has 
done,  the  most  firm  and  manly  support.  In  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  human  causes,  numbers  of  the  virtuous 
Americans  h.^ve  lost  their  all.  I  recall  my  words — they 
have  not  lost  it;  no,  but,  from  the  purest  principles,  hare 
offered  it  up  in  sacrifice  upon  the  golden  altar  of  liberty. 
The  sweet  porfumi-s  have  ascended  to  heaven,  and  shall  be 
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each  state  happy  in  a  wise  model  of  government,  and 
abounding  with  wise  men,  patriots,  and  heroes ;  the 
strength  and  abilities  of  the  whole  continent,  collected 
in  a  grave  and  venerable  council,  at  the  head  of  all,  seek- 
ing and  promoting  the  good  of  the  present  and  future 
generations.  Hail,  my  happy  country,  saved  of  the  Lord  I 
Happy  land,  emerged  from  the  deluges  of  the  Old  World, 
drowned  in  luxury  and  lewd  excess!  Hail,  happy  pos- 
tei'ity,  that  shall  reap  the  peaceful  fruits  of  our  suffer- 
ings, fatigues,  and  wars !  With  such  prospects,  such  trans- 
porting views,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  passions  or  the 
tongue  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  moderation.  But 
far  be  it  from  us  to  indulge  vain-glory,  or  return  railing 
for  railing,  or  to  insult  our  foes ;  we  cultivate  better  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  bravery,  and  would  much  rather 
cherish  the  feelings  of  pity,  especially  to  those  of  our  ene- 
mies of  better  minds,  whose  names,  with  the  baser,  may 
appear  in  the  pages  of  impartial  history  with  indelible 
blemish.  We  wish,  from  the  infatuation,  and  wickedness, 
and  fate  of  our  enemies,  the  world  would  learn  lessons  in 
wisdom  and  virtue ;  that  princes  would  learn  never  to 
oppress  their  subjects ;  that  the  vaunting  generals  of  Brit- 
ian  would  learn  never  more  to  despise  and  contemn  their 
enemy,  nor  prove  blasphemers  of  God  and  religion.  We 
wish  the  whole  world  may  learn  the  worth  of  liberty.  And 
may  the  inhabitants  of  these  states,  when  their  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  shall  be  completed,  bless  God  for  ever 
and  ever ;  for  thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  victory. 

But,  under  our  raised  expectations  of  seeing  the  good 
of  God's  chosen,  let  us  think  soberly,  let  us  act  wisely. 
The  public  still  calls  aloud  for  the  united  efforts  both  of 
rulers  and  people ;  nor  have  we  as  yet  put  off  the  harness. 
We  have  many  things  amiss  among  ourselves  that  need  to 
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be  reformed, — manr  internal  dn«a»e«  to  cnrp,  anA  Mcivt 
int^m^  enemies  to  watch  agKuBt,  who  maj  aim  ■  &tal 
blow  while  making  the  *«gV«W  preteDsions  to  our  cause ; 
for  plansible  prcteacea  are  oofoiBOO  covers  to  the  bladcest 
designfi.  Wc  wish  we  had  not«  pabGe  vinne,  and  tbat 
j>eo{ile  woaM  not  be  90  greedjr  of  cheitiKg  thenuelres  aod 
their  Deighbors,  We  wish  fiw  mocb  grealer  exertions  to 
promote  edacation,  and  knowledge,  and  Wrtnc,  aod  p>etT. 
But  in  all  Etatee  there  will  be  sacb  as  want  no  learnii^  do 
gOTemmeiit,  no  religion  at  alL 

For  tbc  cure  of  onr  internal  political  diseases,  and  to 
promote  the  health  and  rigor,  the  defence  and  sa&ty,  of 
the  Rtate,  our  eyes,  under  God,  are  directed  to  oar  ntlcra; 
and,  from  that  wisdom  and  prndeDoe  with  which  ther 
hare  coDiitactcd  our  pnblic  affairs  in  the  moM  tryinu  times, 
we  hare  the  hight'st  enoonragemenl  to  look  to  them. 
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^*  and  in  the  choice  of  a  Conncil,  —  that  important  branch 
of  our  Legishiture  from  which  we  have  experienced  such 
eminent  services  —  of  which  branch,  or  one  nearly  similar, 
we  hope  this  state  will  never  be  destitute, — in  this  choice^ 
persons  of  known  ability,  of  public  virtue  and  religion,  and 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  will  have  the  preference.^ 
The  burdens  of  your  station  are  always  great,  and  in 
these  times  are  much  increased;  but  you  have  the  best 
of  motives  for  exertion,  —  you  have  the  consolation  which 
arises  from  the  fullest  assurance  of  the  justice  of  our  cause ; 
you  have  the  unceasing  prayers  of  good  men ;  more  than 
all  these,  you  have  the  countenance  and  smiles  of  Heaven : 
with  unceasing  ardor,  therefore,  you  will  strive  to  be 
laborers  together  with  God. 

1  Councillors  for  1778. 

For  tho  old  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bat  : 

Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  Esq.;  Hon.  Timotht  Edwards,  Esq.; 

Benj.  Green  leaf,  Esq.;  Oliver  Prescott,  Esq.; 

Caleb  Cushinq,  Esq.;  Josiau  Stone,  Esq.; 

Thomas  Cushino,  Esq.;  Timothy  Daniblson,  Esq.; 

Jadez  Fisher,  Esq.;  Oliver  Wendell,  Esq.; 

Benj.  White,  Esq.;  Samuel  Niles, Esq.; 

Benj.  Austin,  Esq.;  John  Pitts,  Esq.; 

Daniel  Hopkins,  Esq.;  Elbazer  Brooks,  Esq.; 

Francis  Dana,  Esq.;  Samuel  Baker,  Esq. 

For  the  late  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  : 

Hon.  Wm.  Sever,  Esq.;  Hon.  Dan.  Davis,  Esq.; 

Walter  Spooner,  Esq.;  Nathan  Cushino,  Esq. 

For  the  late  Province  of  Mainb  : 

Hon.  Jere.  Powell,  Esq.;  Hon.  Jedediah  Prebblb,  Esq.; 

Hon.  Joseph  Simpson,  Esq. 

For  Saoadahock: 

Hon.  Henry  Gardner,  Esq. 

At  Large: 
Hon.  Moses  Gill,  Esq.;  Hon.  Abraham  Fullbr,  Esq. 

—Ed. 
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As  nothing  will  W  omitted  tliat  the  good  of  the  stale 
caJls  for,  wo  expect  to  see  greater  exertions  in  promoting 
the  means  of  ciiucition  and  knowledge*  than  ever  have 
yet  been  made  among  na.  Tou  will  especially  allow  me, 
my  fathers,  to  recommend  our  college,  so  much  tlie  glory 
of  our  land,  to  your  special  attention  and  moat  generous 
encouragements ;  for  everything  that  is  excellent  and  good 
that  we  hope  and  wish  for  in  future,  in  a  most  important 
and  essential  sense,  is  connected  with  and  depends  upon 
exertions  and  endeavors  of  this  kind.  I  need  not  observe, 
the  lenders  and  ritlcre  in  our  glorious  cause  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  transmitting  their  names  to  posterity  with 
characters  of  immortal  honor.  With  my  whole  soul,  I 
wish  you  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  presence  and  guid- 
ance of  hia  Holy  Spirit. 

Sly  hearers,  lot  us  all  hearken  to  the  calls  of  our  country, 
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with  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again 
with  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Imitating  the  viitae,  the  piety 
the  love  of  liberty,  so  conspicuous  in  our  pious  ances- 
tors, like  them  let  us  exert  ourselves  for  the  good  of  poster- 
ity. With  diligence  let  us  cultivate  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
of  public  virtue,  of  union  and  religion,  and  thus  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government  and  the  great  pillars  of  the  state. 
Our  own  consciences  will  reproach  us,  and  the  world  con- 
demn us,  if  we  do  not  properly  respect,  and  obey,  and 
reverence  the  government  of  our  own  choosing.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  upon  us  in  these  critical 
times,  and,  what  is  yet  more,  the  eyes  of  Almighty  God. 
Let  us  act  worthy  of  our  professed  principles,  of  our  glori- 
ous cause,  that  in  some  good  measure  we  may  answer  the 
expectations  of  God  and  of  men.  Let  us  cultivate  the 
heavenly  temper,  and  sacredly  regard  the  great  motive  of 
the  world  to  come.  And  Qod  of  his  mercy  grant  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  may  soon  succeed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
that  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of  liberty  here  we 
may  in  our  turn  and  order  go  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
nobler  liberties  above,  in  that  New  Jerusalem,  that  city 
of  the  living  God,  that  is  enlightened  by  the  glory  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb.    Aicsir. 
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FRtAUlltD     liLKOKE    TliK 

HONORABLE    COUNCIL, 

AND    THE    HONORABLE 

HOUSE      OF      REPRESENTATIVES 

OF    THE 

STATE  OF   MASSACHUSETTS-BAY, 

IN 

NEW-ENGLAND, 
May    31,  1780. 

being  the  anniversary  for  the  electiot 
of  the  honorable  council. 
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By  SIMEON  HOWARD,  A.  M. 

Paftor  of  the  Weft  Church  in  Boston, 

N.  B.     Several  paflages  omitted  in  preaching  are  now 
inferted  in  the  publication  of  this  difcourTe. 

BOSTON,    NEW. ENGLAND! 
Prioted  by  JOHN  GILL,  b  Couilt-Stkiit. 
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StjiTB  op  HAMkCBVanTS-BAT,  la  CooBCtL,  June  1,  I7HQ. 

Oniind.  TbU  lioea  GiU.  Qmr  GariHT,  u>d  TlmMbj  DuIfIkw.  bqain, 
b<  mod  heretiT  uT  ■ppoiittHl  ■  CoaailH*  lo  nit  Dpon  Ibe  B«r.  Ur.  SlBma 
Banrd.  ud  nflrn  him  lbs  Ibaaki  of  lUt  Bnud  fat  bii  StTBKHi  drliitnd 
fntcnUy  bcfon  both  IIooms  of  Uw  Goml  AHembtjr  ^  mad  u 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  in  the  first  effkisions  of  their  teal, 
and  looking  upon  the  service  to  be  only  temporary,  the  American  oi&oen 
entered  into  it  without  paying  any  regard  to  pecuniary  or  selfish  con- 
siderations  It  is  not,  indeed,  consistent  with  reason  or  justice  to 

expect  that  one  set  of  men  should  make  a  sacrifice  of  property,  domestic 
ease,  and  happiness,  encounter  the  rigors  of  the  field,  the  perils  and  yicLi- 
situdes  of  war,  to  obtain  those  blessings  which  ereiy  citizen  will  ei^oy  in 
common  with  them,  without  some  adequate  compensation^  It  must  also 
be  a  comfortless  reflection  to  any  man,  that,  after  he  may  have  contributed 
to  securing  the  rights  of  his  country  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  the  ruin 
of  his  fortune,  there  would  be  no  provision  made  to  prevent  himself 
and  family  fVom  sinking  into  indigence  and  wretchedness."  These  were 
among  the  reflections  presented  by  Washington,  in  January,  1778,  to  s 
committee  of  Congress  on  the  causes  of  the  numerous  defects  in  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  He  recommended  a  "  half-pay  establishment,"  or 
life  pension  to  the  ofllcers  after  the  close  of  the  war.  "Besides,"  he 
added,  "  adopting  some  methods  to  make  the  provision  for  ofllcers  equal 
to  their  present  emergencies,  a  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  flaturi^. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  would  serve  more  powerfully  to  reanimate  their 
languishing  zeal,  and  interest  them  thoroughly  in  the  service,  than  a  half- 
pay  establishment.  This  would  not  only  dispel  the  apprehension  of  per- 
sonal distress,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  fh)m  having  thrown  them- 
selves out  of  professions  and  employments  they  might  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  resume,  but  would,  in  a  great  degree,  relieve  the  painftil  antici- 
pation of  leaving  their  widows  and  orphans  a  burden  on  the  charity  of 
their  country,  should  it  be  their  lot  to  fall  in  its  defence."  May  Idth,  1778, 
Congress  passed  resolves  which  for  a  time  relieved  the  distresses  of  the 
army ;  but  the  inability  of  the  public  to  perform  their  engagements,  and 
the  depression  of  public  credit  in  subsequent  years,  "  caused  such  dia^ 
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tbe  nuioni]  *ad  itue  mdil  ihoiild  nam  be  dtpncuud  "tittT  ^r  obb 
of  specie,  and  ci~eD  gDiernmeat  take  it  n  lanj  fi>r  one," —  Eu  eoodiliaa  ta 
lisa.  —  or  «eii:DlT-GTe  for  one  of  (pecie,  or  erra  cne  bnoilral  u>d  I  w  i  iilj 
for  one,  at  im  the  nsc  in  l^Sl,  and  this  dbtnn  be  ia  ibe  midst  of  nr 
agiiiui  tbe  ei«olac  power  ia  Chrutendom,  ud  the  etil  b«  ag^^Tued  bj 
the  timid,  sordid,  aod  oiucnipDlou  who  iitfesl  etoir  ranii&iuuiT,  aad  the 
famic  be  dubAod  t\  an  luieenaiiiQt  ditcontaging  lo  exra  tb£  most  bope- 
ftU  aad  patriotic,  erca  in  lacoeca,'  —  all  thi*  would  fail  to  imprest  m  with 
tbe  actual  distress  of  thai  period.  llieKtTibloexpericnreaf  ibc  inefflc^coej 
of  the  "  nmfbdenc}',"  harliiK  aoEboritj  orer  stales  odIt.uu)  not  otvi  the 
people,  — Ibe  individutb  of  tbe  tuOoa,  — w^u  the  canse  of  its  atmndon- 
meat,  and  the  adopiioD  of  the  pt«MAt  Oonsiiiiiuon,  bc^DJng,  — "  Wa, 
tbe  people  of  tbe  Cnitod  States." 

Tbe  outbor  of  Ibe  foDowing  dla/uiu  la  needs  no  other  Tnemorial  of  bis 
eencToos  mind,  sound  jndginent,  ud  CBllgbteaed  principle?,  than  mi;  ba 
found  in  bit  own  page*.  He  Bitf  aoeweded  tbe  go«peI  miDisier  and 
purioi,  the  Set.  Dr.  Ui.rbew,  bi  his  pastorale  of  Ibe  We^<l  Cfaorrh  of 


DISCOUUSE  YIII. 

ELECnOK  SERMON. 


TO  BS  BULBBB.  -  ExOdUl  XvUl.  31. 

ALHianTT  God,  who  governs  the  world,  generally  carries 
on  tbe  denigne  of  his  governniGnt  by  the  iostrumentality 
of  subortlinnte  agents,  hereby  giving  scope  and  opportn- 
uily  to  hie  creatures  to  become  the  ministers  for  good  to 
one  another,  in  the  exercise  of  the  various  powers  and 
ciipacitics  with  which  he  has  eixlowed  them.  Though,  for 
the  vindication  of  his  honor,  to  dispel  the  darkness  and 
give  a  check  to  the  idolatry  and  vice  which  overspread  the 
world,  and  in  order  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  reception 
of  a  Snvionr,  to  be  manifested  in  dne  time,  God  was 
pleased  to  take  the  Jewish  nation  under  his  particular  care 
and  protection,  and  to  become  their  political  law-giver  and 
head;  yet  he  made  use  of  the  agency  of  some  of  that  peo- 
ple in  the  administration  of  his  government.  The  legis- 
lative  power  he  seems  to  have  reserved  wholly  to  himself 
there  being  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  rulers  or  assem- 
blies of  the  people  had  authority  to  make  laws ;  but  the 
judicial  and  executive  powers  were  intrusted  with  men. 
At  the  first  institution  of  the  government,  Moses  seems  to 
have  exercised  the  judicial  authority  wholly  by  himself. 
In  this  business  he  was  employed  from  moroiug  till  even- 
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ing,  when  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  the  priest  and  prince 
of  Midian,  came  to  visit  him.  This  wise  man  —  for  each 
he  fluroly  was  —  ohserved  to  Moses  that  this  business  was 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  what  he  was  not  able  to  perform 
alone ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  appoint  proper  per- 
sons to  bear  the  burden  with  Lim,  provided  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  divine  will.  Moses,  it  is  said  in  the  context, 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  father-in-law,  and  did  all 
that  he  hod  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  God 
approved  this  measnre,  —  though  it  was  first  suggested  by 
a  pagan,  —  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  adopted.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  highly  expedient,  and  even 
necessary.  From  whence  it  appears  that  even  in  this 
government,  which  was  so  immediately  the  woric  of  God, 
room  was  left  for  men  to  make  such  appointments  as  by 
experience  should  bo  found  necessary  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  it.  The  general  plan  was  laid  by  God,  and  he 
was  the  sole  legislator.  This  was  necessary  in  that  age  of 
darkness,  idolatry,  and  vice.  Mankind  seem  to  have  been 
too  ignorant  and  corrupt  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  code 
of  laws  in  any  good  measure  adapted  to  promote  their 
piety,  virtue,  and  happiness ;  hut  God  left  many  smaller 
matters  to  be  regulated  by  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  people.  This  is  agreeable  to  a  general  rule  of  the 
divine  conduct,  which  is,  not  to  accomplish  that  in  a  super- 
□atnral  or  miraculous  way  which  may  be  done  by  the  exer- 
tion of  human  powers. 

It  is  said  in  the  context  that,  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  chose  able  men,  and  made  them 
rulers  ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  were  chosen 
by  the  people.  This  is  asserted  by  Joscphus,  and  plainly  in- 
timated by  Moses  in  his  recap itulatoiy  discourse,  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  where  he  says  to  the 
people,  "I  spake  unto  yon,  saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear 
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you  myself  alone :  take  ye  wise  meo,  and  nnderstanding, 
and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  mien 
over  yoo."  So  that  these  officers  were  without  donbt 
elected  by  the  people,  though  introduced  by  Moses  into 
their  office.  And,  indeed,  the  Jews  always  exercised  this 
right  of  ohoouDg  their  own  rulers ;  even  Saul  and  David, 
and  all  their  succeBsors  in  the  throne,  were  made  kings  by 
the  voice  of  the  people.*  This  natural  and  important  right 
God  never  deprived  them  o^  though  they  had  shown  so 
much  folly  and  perverseness  in  rejecting  him  and  deuring 
to  have  a  king  like  the  nations  around  tiiem. 

The  business  for  which  Jethro  advised  that  these  mlera 
ahould  be  chosen  was,  to  dedde  the  smaller  and  leas  diffi- 
cult matters  of  controversy  that  arose  among  the  people^ 
while  causes  of  greater  consequence  were  to  be  brought 
before  Moses ;  so  that  they  were  a  sort  of  inferior  judicial 
officers  or  judges  of  inferior  courts.  Though  they  were 
not  officers  of  the  highest  dignity  and  authority  in  the 
atate,  yet  the  Midianitish  sage  advised  that  they  should  be 
"  able  men,  such  as  fear  God ;  men  of  truth,  hating  oovet- 
onsncss;"  judging  that  such  men  only  were  fit  for  office. 
He  baa  hero  in  a  few  words  poiuted  out  to  us  what  sort  of 
men  are  proper  to  be  put  in  authority,  whether  in  a  higher 
or  lower  station ;  for  if  such  qualifications  are  necessary 
for  this  inferior  office,  they  must  surely  he  more  so  for  the 
higher  and  supreme  offices  in  government.  And  the  con- 
sideration of  these  qualifications  is  what  I  principally  in- 
tend in  the  following  discourse.  But,  before  I  enter  upoa 
this,  I  would  give  a  little  attention  to  two  or  three  other 
points.    Accordingly,  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  necessity  of  civil  government  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 


;.,  It,  t. 
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n.  The  right  of  the  people  10  cboose  their  own  n)I«n. 

III.  The  business  of  rolen  id  general. 

These  particulnn  being  finished  in  s  few  vordft,  I  tkaU 
then, 

IV".  Partieulariy  conader  the  qualUications  pointed  oat 
in  the  text  as  necessary  for  civil  rulere. 

After  which,  the  subject  will  be  applied  to  the  present 
occasion. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  necessity  of  ciril  goTemineDt  far 
the  bappioess  of  mankind.  Hen  hare,  in  all  agee  and 
nations,  been  imJaccd,  by  a  tense  of  their  wants  and  weak- 
nesses, as  well  as  by  their  love  of  society,  to  keep  np  •one 
intercoaree  with  one  another.  A  nian  totally  separated 
from  bis  species  would  be  less  able  to  proviile  ftw  himself 
than  almost  any  other  creature.  Some  sort  of  »o«ety, 
some  intercoureo  with  other  men,  is  necessaiy  to  his  hap- 


i 
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arm,  and  thas  the  liberty  of  the  weak  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  power  of  the  strong.  Every  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor would  think  himself  injured  by  another's  seizing 
that  to  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  had  an  equal  righti 
and  would  endeavor  to  obtain  compensation.  This  would 
provoke  retaliation,  and  naturally  lead  on  to  an  endless 
reciprocation  of  injuries.  The  injured,  who  found  himself 
unable  to  contend  with  his  adversary,  would  call  in  the 
assistance  of  some  more  powerful  combatant  to  avenge  hia 
cause.  The  aggressor,  too,  would  endeavor  to  strengthen 
himself  for  defence,  by  associates ;  and  thus  parties  would 
be  formed  for  rapine,  devastation,  and  murder,  and  the 
peaceful  state  of  nature  soon  be  exchanged  for  a  number 
of  little,  contending  tyrannies,  or  for  one  successful  on^ 
that  should  swallow  up  all  the  rest.  This  would  generally 
be  the  case  where  men  should  attempt  to  live  without  laws 
or  government ;  nor  can  they  any  way  secure  themselves 
against  all  manner  of  violence  and  injuries  from  bad  men 
but  by  uniting  together  in  society,  agreeing  upon  some 
universal  rules  to  be  observed  by  all; — that  controversies 
shall  be  determined,  not  by  the  parties  concerned,  but  by 
disinterested  judges,  and  according  to  established  rules; 
that  their  determinations  shall  be  enforced  by  the  joint 
power  of  the  whole  community,  either  in  punishing  the 
injurious  or  protecting  the  innocent.^  Man  is  not  to  be 
trusted  with  his  unbounded  love  of  liberty,  unless  it  is 
under  some  other  restraint  than  what  arises  from  his  own 
reason  or  the  law  of  God,  —  these,  in  many  instances, 
would  make  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  his  lust  or  avarice ; 
and  he  would  pursue  his  liberty  to  the  destruction  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  if  he  was  not  restrained  by  human  laws 
and  punishment. 

Let  us  next  consider,  — 

1  See  pp.  86,  note  a;  280, 285.  —  Ed. 
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n.  TLe  right  of  the  people  to  chooee  their  own  ralere. 
No  man  is  bom  &  mngistrat«,  or  with  a  right  to  rule  over 
bia  brethren.  If  this  were  the  case,  there  must  be  somA 
natural  mart  by  whit-h  it  mijhl  be  knoirn  to  whom  this 
right  belongs,  or  it  could  answer  no  end ;  but  no  man  via 
ever  knowu  to  come  into  the  world  with  aixy  such  mark 
of  Bnperiority  and  dominion.*  If  n  man,  by  the  improve- 
meet  of  his  reason  and  moral  powers,  becomes  more  tfisc 
sod  -rirtuoas  than  his  brethren,  this  renders  htm  belter 
qualified  for  authority  than  others;  bnt  still  he  is  no  mn^s- 
Irate  or  lawgiver  till  he  is  appointed  such  by  the  people. 

Nor  has  one  state  or  kingdom  a  right  to  appoint  nilere 
for  another.  This  wonid  infer  such  a  nalnrat  ine<)aaUiy 
in  mBnkind  as  is  inconsitttent  with  the  equal  free^dom  of 
aU.  One  state  may,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  its  superior  po*er, 
assume  this  right,  and  the  weaker  state  m.qy  be  obliged  to 
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him  to  account?  Wliat  check  can  they  have  upon  him, 
or  what  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  anything  which 
he  may  see  fit  to  deprive  them  of?  They  must  in  this 
case  be  slaves.  But  as  every  people  have  a  right  to  be 
free,  they  must  have  a  right  of  choosing  their  own  rulers, 
and  appointing  such  as  they  think  most  proper;  because 
this  right  is  so  essential  to  liberty,  that  the  moment  a  peo- 
ple are  deprived  of  it  they  cease  to  be  free.  This,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  is  a  right  which  the  Jews  always 
eiyoyed.  They  elected  their  kings,  generals,  judges,  and 
other  officera ;  though  in  some  few  instances  God  did  ex- 
pressly point  out  to  them  the  person  whom  they  ought  to 
choose,  which,  however,  he  has  never  done  with  any  other 
people. ' 

Let  us  now  consider, — 

IIL  The  business  of  rulers  in  general. 

And  this  is,  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  community.  For  this  end  only  they  are  invested 
with  power,  and  only  for  this  end  it  ought  to  be  employed. 
The  apostle  tells  us  that  the  magistrate  is  God's  minister 
for  good  to  the  people.'  This  is  the  sole  end  for  which 
God  has  ordained  that  magistrates  should  be  appointed  — 
that  they  may  carry  on  his  benevolent  purposes  in  pro- 
moting the  good  and  happiness  of  human  society;  and 
hence  their  power  is  said  to  be  from  God ;  that  is,  it  is  so 
while  they  employ  it  according  to  his  will.  But  when 
they  act  against  the  good  of  society,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  act  by  authority  from  God,  any  more  than  a  servant 
can  be  said  to  act  by  his  master's  authority  while  he  acts 
directly  contrary  to  his  will.  And  no  people,  we  may  pre- 
sume, ever  elected  a  magistrate  for  any  other  end  than 
their  own  good ;    consequently,  when  a  magistrate  acts 

1  See  p.  274.  —  Ed.  «  See  pp.  75-77, 275. — Ed. 
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^aiost  this  en^.  he  cannot  act  bj  intborit;  fiom  tbe  |ieo- 
j'U- ;  so  [i.:it  he  :ic;5,  id  ibis  case,  without  an;-  antborirf 
either  from  O-^l  or  mao.  He  eannot,  by  my  lavfiil  am- 
tb'^ri:_v.  sc:  3ga::i>l,  but  only  fitr  tbe  good  of  society. 
TLU.  ID  gi-iiL-r..!.  ii  tiie  biuioess  of  civil  nilers.  But  tbete 
are  a  Tarit-tv  of  ways  and  means  by  wbich  they  are  to 
caiT}-  on  tliis  hu$:n&!«,  and  accomplisb  tbe  important  eihl 
of  their  iD$titution,  which  it  is  quite  beyond  ny  preseot 
design  particularly  to  point  out,  tboi^  there  may  be 
occasion  to  suggest  some  of  tbem  in  tbe  progreaa  of  ny 
discourse.  Ltt  us  now  connder,— ' 
IV.  Tlie  qualifications  pointed  out  in  tbe  text  as  necea- 

1.  They  must  be  able  men.  God  baa  made  a  great 
difference  in  men  in  respect  of  their  natural  powen,  botb 
of  body  and  mind  ;  to  some  be  has  given  more,  to  oiben 
-  is  there  perbaf'S  a  less  differeoce  i 
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springs  of  action,  and  the  readiest  way  to  engage  and 
influence  the  heart,  —  an  acquaintance  with  the  people  to 
be  governed,  their  genius,  their  prejudices,  their  interest 
with  respect  to  other  states,  what  difficulties  they  are 
under,  what  dangers  they  are  liable  to,  and  what  they 
are  able  to  bear  and  do.  These  things  are  ever  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  legislators  when  they  make 
laws  for  the  internal  police  of  a  people,  and  in  their  trans- 
actions with  or  respecting  other  states.  It  would  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  an  honest  man  cannot  be  a  good  ruler 
unless  he  be  of  the  first  character  for  good  sense,  learning, 
and  knowledge ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  more 
he  excels  in  these  things,  the  more  likely  he  will  be  to  rule 
well.  He  will  be  better  able  to  see  what  measures  are 
suited  to  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  people,  and  most 
conducive  to  the  end  of  his  institution;  how  to  raise 
necessary  supplies  for  the  expenses  of  government  in 
ways  most  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  people;  how  to 
extricate  them  out  of  difficulties  in  which  they  may  be 
involved;  how  to  negotiate  with  foreign  powers;  how 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  calamities  of  war  by  compro- 
mising differences,  or  putting  the  people  into  a  condition 
to  defend  themselves  and  repel  injuries ;  in  a  word,  how 
to  render  them  happy  and  respectable  in  peace,  or  formi- 
dable in  war.  These  things  require  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  penetration  and  knowledge. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  community  that 
learning  and  knowledge  be  diffused  among  the  people  in 
general,  it  is  proper  that  the  government  should  take  all 
proper  measures  for  this  purpose  —  making  provision  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  literary  schools  and  col- 
leges. But  ignorant  and  illiterate  men  will  not  be  likely 
to  be  the  patrons  of  learning ;  unacquainted  with  its  ex- 
cellency and  importance,   and  seeing  no  comeliness  or 
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beauty  in  it,  tlicy  will  reject  and  despise  it,  as  itie  Jki 
dill  the  greiit  Tencher  of  wisdom  wlio  oaine  fi'om  God.    , 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  such  men,  entrusted  witli  th« 
goverutiieiit  of  a  people,  should  wholly  neglect  to  iiiuk* 
any  provLsiou  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,     ll  U    ' 
therefore  proper  that  rulers  should  be  men  of  undcrelnad- 
ing  and  learning.  In  order  to  their  being  disposed  to  give 
due  encouragemeot  and  support  to  the  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  liberal  arte  and  sciences.' 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  weak  and  illiterate 
men  at  the  bead  of  a  government  wUl  be  likely  to  pinco 
in  inferior  and  subordinate  offices  men  of  their  own  char- 
acter, merely  because  they  know  no  better. 

But  by  "  able  men  "  may  he  intended  men  of  courage 
of  firmness  and  resolution  of  mind,  —  men  that  will  not 
sink  into  despondency  at  the  sight  of  difficulties,  or  desert 
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before  tbem,  and  are  so  easily  shaken  from  their  purpose 
when  they  have  formed  one,  that  they  are  on  this  account 
very  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  public  authority.*  Such 
double-minded  men  will  be  unstable  in  all  their  ways ; 
their  indecision  in  council  will  produce  none  but  feeble  and 
ineffectual  exertions ;  and  this  doubting  and  wavering  in 
the  supreme  authority  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  state, 
and  at  some  critical  times  may  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences. Wise  men  will  not  indeed  determine  rashly, 
but  when  the  case  requires  it  they  will  resolve  speedily, 
and  act  with  vigor  and  steadiness.* 

By  *^  able  men "  may  be  further  intended  men  capable 
of  enduring  the  burden  and  fatigue  of  government, — men 
that  have  not  broken  or  debilitated  their  bodies  or  minds 
by  the  effeminating  pleasures  of  luxury,  intemperance,  or 
dissipation.  The  supreme  government  of  a  people  is 
always  a  burden  of  great  weight,  though  more  difficult  at 
some  times  than  others.  It  cannot  be  managed  well  with- 
out great  diligence  and  application.  Weak  and  effeminate 
persons  are  therefore  by  no  means  fit  to  manage  it.  Bat 
rulers  should  not  only  be  able  men,  but, 

2.  •*  Such  as  fear  God."  The  fear  of  God,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  does  not  intend  a  slavish,  superstitious 
dread,  as  of  an  almighty,  arbitrary,  and  cruel  Being,  but 
that  just  reverence  and  awe  of  him  which  naturally  arises 
from  a  belief  and  habitual  consideration  of  his  glorious 
perfections  and  providence,  —  of  his  being  the  moral  gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  a  lover  of  holiness  and  a  hater  of  vice, 
who  sees  every  thought  and  design  as  well  as  every  action 
of  all  his  creatures,  and  will  punish  the  impenitently  vicious 
and  reward  the  virtuous.    It  is  therefore  a  fear  of  offend- 


1  Promptness  and  decision  were  peculiarly  neoeasaiy  at  that  time  in  the 
emergencies  of  the  war.  —  £d. 
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ms  btm  prodonire  of  obe£fane  to  Ids  inrs,  and  enr 
■ccoiD)tuiJed  viUi  bofc  i>  tat  matj,  and  tkat  fiKal  Ivra 
vbiefc  i$  doe  lo  so  MntaMa  a  JtMfci^ 

II  is  of  grf^  impoTtaBC*  tkM  ehtil  ivki*  be  |iniWfTWMi 
of  Uiifi  {jnD«i[4e.  It  mmt  be  otnioas  to  aB  litu  «  finicii- 
ol  regard  to  ifae  nilea  of  aoeul  Tiitae  is  neccsmr  to  iba 
diarv^er  of  a  gM>d  magMtnte.  WUbe<a  Uus  a  nan  i» 
oDKonbT  (^  an;  trost  or  ooBfideaoe.  Bu  no  [iiiai  i|ilii  w 
fcSectaallT  promotes  and  tHiHi«hi:t  this  regard  to  viftM 
as  iLe  lear  of  God.  A  man  may,  iadeod,  from  a  regard  to 
tlie  iBina^ie  ami^Ieness  aad  excelleocv  of  virtaie,  from  a 
mere  sense  «>f  honor,  frvm  a  love  of  Eune,  fiom  a  Bstsral 
benevolence  of  lemper,  or  finm  a  prudent  regard  to  his 
own  temporal  happiness,  follow  rirtae  when  be  b  ntkder 
no  ^rong  temptation  to  the  conlraiy.  Bat  sappose  him 
in  a  Etttiation  where  he  apprehends  that  temporal  inCuny 
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gelf-love,  which  is  generally  too  powerful  to  be  counter- 
acted. 

But  suppose  a  man  to  be  habitually  under  the  influence 
of  this  principle,  —  that  is,  to  believe  and  duly  consider 
God  as  his  ruler  and  judge,  who  will  hereafter  reward 
vii'tue  and  punish  vice  with  happiness  and  misery  respec- 
tively, unspeakably  greater  than  any  to  be  enjoyed  in  this 
world, — and  he  may  then,  upon  rational  principles,  and  in 
consistency  with  his  self-love,  forego  the  greatest  tempo- 
ral good,  and  expose  himself  to  the  greatest  temporal  evil, 
in  the  cause  of  virtue ;  and  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  he  will.  Virtue  will  be  his  chief  good ;  he  will  be 
attached  to  it  as  to  his  very  being,  with  all  the  strength 
and  ardor  of  his  love  and  desire  of  happiness.  The  fear 
of  God,  therefore,  is  the  most  effectual  and  the  only  sure 
support  of  virtue  in  the  world. 

Men  invested  with  civil  powers  are  not,  to  be  sure,  less, 
but  generally  much  more,  exposed  to  temptations  to  violate 
their  duty  than  other  men.  They  have  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  committing  injuries,  and  may  do  it  with 
less  fear  of  present  punishment;  and  therefore  stand  in 
need  of  every  possible  restraint  to  keep  them  from  abusing 
their  power  by  deviating  into  the  paths  of  vice. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  the  practice  of  piety, 
which  is  comprised  in  the  fear  of  God,  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  ennoble  and  dignify  the  mind,  and  beget  in  it  an 
abhorrence  of  everything  mean  and  base;  to  inspire  a 
magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  spirit  that  will  support  and 
carry  it  through  the  greatest  dangers  and  difficulties ;  to 
refine  and  purify  the  heart,  to  disengage  it  from  the  van- 
ities of  the  world,  and  beget  that  good-will  and  benevolence 
which  are  the  brightest  part  of  a  virtuous  character.  Con- 
templating daily  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  as  displayed 
in  the  creation,  government,  and  redemption  of  the  worid. 
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must  nnturnlly  tend  to  cx.tlt  tho  nfiectioDS,  and  fix  them 
upon  divine  tilings;  to  make  ua  love  and  desire  to  iniil.'^le 
the  moral  characltr  of  God,  and  consequently  to  weakeo 
the  force  of  those  lusta  which  are  eo  apt  to  draw  mea 
aside  and  entice  them  into  sin;  to  enliven  every  piiod- 
]ile  of  viilue,  and  make  ns  perfect,  even  as  our  Father  m 
heaven  is  perfect. 

It  if!  also  to  be  obsen'ed  that  the  human  mind  is  liable 
to  mistake  and  err;  that  circumstances  often  occur,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  concerned  in  government,  iu  which 
more  wisdom  is  necessary  than  they  arc  possessed  o€,  evea 
thongh  they  may  be  able  men.  In  such  cases  we  are 
directed  to  look  up  to  God,  the  original  and  inexhanstible 
source  of  wisdom.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  Euepect 
that  suoh  applications  will  be  in  vain.  God  perfectly 
knows  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  ways  iu  which  its 
views  and  dcti?rmi nations  can  be  influenced,  and  he  may. 
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wrong  and  ill-judgecl,  calcnluted  in  many  instances  not 
for  the  good,  but  the  hurt  of  tlie  people,  and,  it  may  be,  at 
a  critical  time,  for  their  utter  destruotion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  bnt  God  ofl«D  brings  distress 
and  ruin  upon  a  unfnl  people  through  the  ill-raanagemeDt 
of  their  rulers,  given  up  to  error  and  blindnesB.  In  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Isuali  we  have  a  prophecy  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  and  the  infatuation 
of  their  rulers  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  this  calamity.  "The  spirit  of  Egypt,"  says  God,  "shall 
fail,  and  I  will  destroy  the  counsel  thereof."  It  is  after- 
wards added,  "  Surely  the  princes  of  Zoau  are  fools,  the 
counxel  of  the  wise  counsellorB  of  Pharaoh  is  become 
brutish."  And  in  the  twenty-nlnth  chapter  of  the  same 
book  God  threatens  his  own  people  that,  for  their  hypoo* 
risy  and  other  wickedness,  "the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men 
shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their  prudent  men 
shall  be  hid."  In  the  same  way,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pOBc,  God  often  brings  his  Judgments  upon  other  nations. 
And,  therefore,  if  a  people  desire  to  have  rulers  of  wise 
and  understanding  hearts,  counselled  and  directed  by 
Heaven,  they  should  take  care  that  they  be  men  who  fear 
God. 

Let  me  observe,  once  more,  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  their  happiness  that  religion  and  virtue  generally  pre- 
vail among  a  people ;  and  in  order  to  this,  government 
should  use  its  influence  to  promote  tbem.  Rulers  should 
encourage  them,  not  only  by  their  example,  but  by  their 
authority ;  and  the  people  should  invest  them  with  power 
to  do  this,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  sacred  and 
inalienable  rights  of  conscience,  which  no  man  is  supposed 
to  give  up,  or  may  lawfully  give  up,  when  he  enters  into 
society.  But,  reserving  these,  the  people  may  and  ought 
to  give  up  every  right  and  power  to  the  magistrate  which 
82 
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TTill  ensble  him  more  effectually  to  promote  the  common 
gofxl,  wiihoiit  polling  it  in  bis  power  esseniially  to  injure 
it,  lie  oiigbL,  t)ierefore,  to  hare  power  to  punidi  all  open 
acta  of  profaneness  and  impiety,  as  t^ndtog,  by  way  of 
Diample,  to  destroy  that  revereBce  of  God  which  is  the 
only  effectual  su]>port  of  moral  virtne,  and  all  open  acta 
of  vice,  as  prejudiual  to  society.  He  should  hare  power 
to  provide  for  the  institntion  and  support  of  the  publio 
worship  of  God,  and  public  teachers  of  religion  and  virtues, 
in  order  to  maintain  iu  the  minds  of  the  people  that  rever- 
ence of  God,  and  that  sense  of  moral  obligation,  without 
nhicli  there  can  be  no  confidence,  no  peace  or  iiappiness 
in  society. 

Without  such  care  in  goremment,  there  is  danger  that 
the  people  will  forget  the  God  that  is  above,  and  abandon 
themselves  to  vice;  or,  to  aay  the  least,  impiety  and  vice 

e  much  less  likely  to  become  general  where  such  care  it 
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every  man  may  enjoy,  though  the  government  should 
require  him  to  pay  his  proportion  towards  supporting 
public  teachers  of  religion  and  morality. 

Taking  this  care  of  religion  is  so  plain  and  important  a 
duty,  that  the  government  which  shouM  wholly  neglect  it 
would  not  only  act  a  very  unwise  and  imprudent  part 
with  respect  to  themselves,  but  be  guilty  of  base  ingrati- 
tude and  a  daring  affiront  to  Heaven.^  By  such  conduct 
they  would,  as  a  community,  in  effect  adopt  the  language 
of  the  profane  fatalists  mentioned  by  Job,  who  ^  say  unto 
God,  depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  wayf.  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve 
him  ?  And  what  profit  shall  we  have  if  we  pray  unto 
him  ?  "  Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  rulers  who  have 
no  religion  themselves  may  enact  proper  laws  to  support 
it  among  the  people,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their 
example  will  have  great  influence,  and,  if  that  be  irreligious 
and  vicious,  will  in  some  measure  defeat  the  good  effects 
of  their  authority,  and  do  more  to  spread  corruption  than 
that  will  to  prevent  it.    It  is  therefore  highly  proper,  in 


such  minister  as  the  tax-payer  should  designate,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  to 
the  support  of  the  poor.  —  Hildreth's  U.  S.,  iii.  383.    See  p.  298.  —  £d. 

1  A  clear  and  concise  sammary  of  the  early  constitutional  provisions  in 
the  several  states  on  the  subject  of  reli^on  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hil- 
drcth's  History  of  the  United  States,  iii.  382-385.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  Congregationalism  was  the  established  religion  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut;  the  Church  of  England  in  all 
the  southern  colonics,  and  partially  so  in  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey.  The 
equality  of  all  Protestant  sects  was  recognized  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware;  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  last  two.  The 
priests  of  the  last-named  sect  were  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or 
death  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Tork.  In  its  history,  principles,  and 
sympathies,  Catholicism  was  said  to  be  subversive  of  iVce  government;  an 
enemy  —  open  or  concealed,  as  expedient  in  its  progress  —  to  fVec  insti- 
tutionn,  the  printing-press,  common  schools,  popular  education,  the  Bible, 
and  fhKidom  of  opinion  and  speech  —  the  safeguards  of  liberty.  —  £d. 
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order  to  promote  piety  nnd  god  morals  among  the  people^ 
tbnt  rulers  be  men  who  fear  God  —  who  have  &  ju^t  sense 
of  religioa  oii  tbcir  own  minds,  and  conform  to  it  in  their 
lives. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  though  the  fear  of  God 
may  exist  where  there  is  no  knowledge  or  belief  of  Chris- 
tianity, yet  that  the  scheme  of  doctrines  contained  in  th« 
gospel  is  much  better  calculated  than  any  other  known  to 
the  world  to  produce  aod  strengthen  that  divine  principle. 
The  plan  of  redemption  which  it  unfolds  for  the  fallen 
race  of  men  exhibits  the  Deity  in  the  most  amiable  light, 
as  the  ])erfeclion  of  lore  and  benevolence.  "The  solemn 
scenes  which  it  opens  beyond  the  grave;  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead;  the  general  judgment;  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  good  and  bad, 
atid  tlie  full  comjiletion  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
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get  into  authority ;  and  who,  when  they  are  in,  will  con- 
scientiously speak  the  truth  in  all  their  declarations  and 
promises,  and  punctually  fulfil  all  their  engagements. 

In  treating  with  other  states  they  will  act  with  the  same 
integrity  which  honest  men  do  in  their  private  affairs,  and 
promise  nothing  but  what  they  intend  and  think  they  shall 
be  able  to  perform.  Engagements  already  made  to  other 
powers  they  will  honestly  endeavor  to  fulfil,  so  far  as  it 
belongs  to  their  department,  without  seeking  or  pretend- 
ing a  cause  for  &ilure  when  no  such  cause  exists.^ 

They  will  show  the  same  integrity  and  fidelity  in  their 
conduct  towards  individuals.  They  will  not  promise  to 
any  one  what  they  have  reason  to  think  they  cannot  or  do 
not  intend  to  perform.  Promises  of  government  already 
made,  the  execution  of  which  belongs  to  them,  they  will 


1  "  I  bold  the  maxim  no  less  app1ical)le  to  public  than  to  private  atTain, 

that  '  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.' Observe  good  faith  and 

justice  towards  aU  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all:  religion 
and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  good  policy  that  does  not 
equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  ftnee,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the 
ftnits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which 
might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has 
not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles 
human  nature.  Alas  1  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ?  "—  Washing- 
ton's Farewell. 

"  The  pretended  depth  and  difficulty  in  matters  of  state  is  a  mere  cheat. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  you  never  found  a  com- 
monwealth where  the  leaders,  having  honesty  enough,  wanted  skill  enough 
to  lead  her  to  her  true  interest  at  home  and  abroad." —  Harrington. 

"  The  laws  by  which  God  governs  the  world  must  bo  quite  altered,  the 
course  of  nature  must  be  reversed,  before  it  can  reasonably  be  hoped  that 
unrighteous  schemes  will  operate  for  the  real  advantage  of  a  people."— 
liemmenway . — luD. 

82* 
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look  upon  themselves  bonmi  to  fulfil,  if  po!«!I>l«,  thnt  ao 
luan  may  be  a  siiflercr  by  confiilmg  In  the  pnblic  fiiilh. 

Civil  rulers  generally  btud  themselTcs  expreulr,  and 
ftlways  implicitly,  by  accepting  iheir  offii-e,  ^ithfiilly  U> 
discharge  the  diilies  of  it,  —  aud  a  man  of  iruth  trill  pay 
a  encred  regard  to  this  engitgemeot.  He  will  Dot  oontcot 
himself  nnth  recciTing  the  honors  and  emolamenta  of  kia 
<^ce  while  he  neglects  tho  dnties  of  it.  Consudering  that 
he  has  solemnly  bouitd  himself  tt>  do  this  busiDesa,  hft  wtU 
give  the  same  care  and  stlenlion  to  it  thai  a  pradent  man 
in  a  private  station  docs  to  his  own  particular  coaoeitu. 
A  man  of  truth  will  not  undertake  an  office  for  which  ho 
thinks  himself  incapable,  because  this  woold  be  promising 
to  do  what  he  is  conecions  he  is  incapable  of  doing;  nor 
will  he  be  instrnmeutal  of  appmnling  othera  to  oIKoea  for 
whii^h  be  thinks  them  onqaalified:  this  would  bo  acting 
falsely ;   because,  by  tho  appointment,  he  declares  thai  be 
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Such  will  be  the  conduct  of  men  of  trath,  and  sach 
men  only  are  proper  to  be  entrusted  with  authority  over  a 
free  people.  Rulers  of  this  character  will  be  honored, 
beloved,  and  confided  in  by  their  countrymen,  and  re- 
spected by  other  nations ;  their  subjects  will  be  easy  and 
happy,  united  together  in  the  bonds  of  truth  and  love,  and 
by  their  union  able  to  defend  themselves  against  invaders ; 
their  government,  resting  on  the  basis  of  truth  and  justice, 
will  be  firm  and  stable,  revered  and  honored  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Whereas  that  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  that 
falsehood  and  insincerity,  that  dissimulation  and  craftiness, 
which  have  so  often  dictated  the  measures  of  government 
in  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  which  are  ex- 
pressly recommended  to  rulers  by  Machiavel,  and  incul- 
cated, among  other  inunoralities,  as  necessary  parts  of  a 
good  education,  in  the  celebrated  and  much-admired  let- 
ters of  a  late  British  nobleman  to  his  son,*  however  they 
may  sometimes  succeed  and  procure  some  temporary  ad- 
vantages, will  almost  always  weaken  and  disgrace  the  gov- 
ernment which  practises  thcm,^  by  sapping  the  foundation 
of  public  credit,  producing  uneasy  jealousies,  disaffection, 
divisions,  and  contempt  of  authority  among  the  people, 
and  leading  them  by  example  to  the  practice  of  the  same 
insincerity,  falsehood,  and  dishonesty  towards  one  another 
which  they  see  in  their  rulers,  and  by  rendering  them  infa- 
mous in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  perhaps  raising  up 
enemies  to  punish  their  perfidy. 

And  it  may  without  doubt  be  asserted  with  truth,  upon 
the  principles  both  of  natural  religion  and  revelation,  that 
that  government  which  is  directed  by  truth  and  integrity 

ft  Lord  Chesterfield. 

b  ••  There  is  no  safety  where  there  to  no  strength,  no  strength  without  onion, 
no  onion  withoot  Jostice,  no  Jostioe  where  faith  and  troth  in  accomplishing 
public  and  private  engagements  is  wanting."  —  Sydney's  diaoourscs  concerning 
government. 
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will  bid  the  fairest  to  secure  and  promote  the  h.ippiness 
of  the  commauity,  however  contrary  this  assertion  way  be 
to  the  principles  and  practices  of  modern  tourtiers  and 
politicians.  But  I  mun  proceed  to  tlie  other  qualification 
of  :i  good  ruler  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  is 

4.  "Hating  covetous ness."  Covelousness,  you  all  knoir, 
is  au  inonlinate  desire  of  riches,  —  such  a  desire  as  will 
make  a  roan  pursue  them  by  unlawful  means,  and  prevent 
his  using  them  in  "a  right  manner.  Hating  coveton^ncss 
is  a  strong  expi-ession  to  denote  a  freedom  from  lliis  vi- 
cious temper,  and  a  sense  of  its  nn reasonableness  and 
turpitude. 

That  it  is  of  great  importance  that  civil  rnlers  have  this 
qu.-ilili cation  will  be  evident  on  a  little  reflection. 

Covetousness  is  a  fruitful  source  of  corruption.  A 
man  governed  by  this  appetite  will  be  guilty  of  any  enor- 
mity for  the  sake  of  gratifying  it,     "They  that  will  be 
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enact  laws  to  serve  himself  not  the  comniiinity;  andhewiQ 
enact  none  that  he  thinks  would  be  prejadicial  to  his  pri- 
vate interest,  however  beueGdal  they  might  be  to  the  pub- 
lic, however  necessary  for  the  snpport  of  justice  and  equity 
between  man  and  man;  he  will  pervert  justice,  and  rob  the 
innocent  for  bribes;  he  will  discourage  every  measnre  that 
would  oocasion  expense  to  himself,  however  salntary  to 
his  country.  Rather  than  part  with  his  money,  he  will  see- 
the arts  and  sciences,  which  are  so  ornamental  and  fiiendly 
to  a  community,  languish,  erudidon  starve,  and  the  rising 
genius  which  promised  glory  to  hia  country  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  cold  hand  of  poverty ;  yea,  reli^on  itael^  the 
greatest  honor  and  blessing  of  society,  he  will  sea  lan- 
guish and'  die,  rather  than  impart  anything  to  snpport  ita 
cause.  And  having  long  looked  upon  riches  in  the  same 
light  that  good  men  do  upon  religion,  as  his  chief  good, 
and  feeling  the  same  attachment  to  them  which  they  do 
to  that,  he  may,  if  required  by  laws  already  made  to  pay 
anything  for  its  support,  absurdly  plead  that  it  is  against 
his  conscience,  strangely  mistaking  his  love  of  money  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  his  covetonsness  for  his  conscience ; 
supposing,  with  those  corrupters  of  religion  mentioned  by 
the  apostle,  "that  gain  is  godliness."  If  he  has  a  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  subordinate  officers,  he  will  sell  bis 
vote  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  appoint  such  as  will  be 
most  subservient  to  his  private  interest,  however  unqnali- 
fied  for  the  office.  In  a  word,  all  his  conduct,  all  his  rea- 
soning and  votes,  will  be  tinctured  by  his  selfish  spirit; 
and  in  a  critical  time,  when  great  expense  is  necessary 
for  the  public  safety,  he  may  by  his  parmmony  be  a  means 
of  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

But  a  ruler  who  bates  covetonsness  will  conduct  in  a 
very  different  manner.  He  will  never  oppress  or  wrong 
the  community ;  the  public  interest  will  be  always  saft  ia 
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lua  haadi ;  he  will  fredy  expend  his  time  and  his  estate  ia 
dischui^Dg  the  duties  of  hb  office  for  the  goui]  of  hia 
countr}' ;  be  will  be  ever  ready  to  promote  good  lawa, 
though  they  deprive  blm  of  opportunities  of  making  gain, 
sod  involve  him  in  expense ;  be  will  deTise  liberal  tilings, 
and  cheerfully  bear  lus  part  in  the  espeose  necessAry  to 
carry  on  every  measure  that  promises  advantage  to  his 
country;  he  will  do  all  in  hie  power  to  promote  the  liberal 
tuts  and  sciences,  manufactures,  and  all  useful  iaventions, 
to  encourage  men  of  learning  and  genius,  and  to  aid  the 
cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  In  promoting  men  to  places 
of  trust,  be  will  be  infiacnced  by  no  selfish,  private  views, 
but  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good  ;  no  bribe  will  pardtsse 
his  vote  for  an  unfit  man,  and,  hating  covetoasoae  biinscU^ 
no  consideration  will  indnce  faim  to  give  it  for  a  sordid, 
araricions  wretch ;  he  wilt  negleet  do  measnres  necesary 
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Btroying  one  another  thnn  by  superior  force,  or  the  fear  of 
temporal  sufferiogs  and  punishment,  and  with  whom  70a 
are  no  longer  safe  than  it  is  unsafe  for  them  to  hart  yon. 
This  is  a  very  humiliating  coneidei-ntion  ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  ther«  is  no  other  order  of  creatures  throughout  the 
boundless  universe  who,  if  left  to  their  natural  liberty, 
would  be  BO  mischievous  to  one  another  as  man. 

2.  This  may  also  lead  us  to  reflect,  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  to  God,  upon  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
by  this  people  to  frame  a  new  constitntion  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  a  plan  has  been  formed  which  appears,  in 
general,  bo  well  calculated  to  guard  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  promote  the  happiness  of  sodety,  and  which,  it 
is  to  be  ho^d,  will  soon  be  the  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment, instead  of  that  insecure  baus  npon  which  it  dow 
rests.' 

>  The  consCftation  /Mined  hj  the  Mnveiitioii  Sept.1,  1T79— Uarch  3, 
1780,  wu  adopted  by  the  people,  and  tbe  Brat  L^ialatare  noder  li  auem- 
blcid  ai  Boston,  October  25, 1780, 

That  "all  men  abs  borh  frbb  akp  bqual"  wu  liuerted  In  the 
2>K(arali(>no/JUgUt  bj  the  late  Jndge  Lowell,  fhtheroT  Rer,  Dr-Cbailea 
Lowell,  of  the  Weal  Chnrch,  with  exprera  refGnnce  to  the  abolition  of 
Aa.ieTj.  It  waa  almplf  dedantiort  at  poblic  opinion,  wblrh  expresMd 
itself  in  oar  early  lawa,  bat  with  more  force  and  dladnotnesa,  in  later 
jean,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  preaa.  I  bare  foand  fKqnent  and  eameM 
reference  to  the  anbject  in  the  aermona  of  the  period,  from  which  tbli 
yolume  is  a  selection. 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Hemmenway,  In  a  profbnnd  diacoime  on  "  A  Chkiitiait 
StaTB,"  — Maasochnsctta  Election,  1781,  — allmlinfc  to  a  leKal  dedaloD 
then  lately  made  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Conrt  In  that  commonwealth, 
Interpreting  Ibe  clauao,  "  All  men  aro  born  free  and  equal,"  and  Involving  ■ 
the  exlalence  of  slavery,  naed  theae  worda:  "We  njolce  to  find  the  right  of 
enslovinfc  our  fellow-men  ia  absolaiely  dladalmed la  at  length  pro- 
scribed, and  la  no  longer  snfltored  to  live  with  ns.  And  It  la  devoutly 
wished  that  the  turf  may  lie  Arm  on  Its  grave."  Yet  the  ayalam  tn  Haa- 
sochnsetts  seems  to  have  partaken  ralbcr  of  tlie  tpirii,  thongb  not  of  tiie 
form,  of  (he  old  Engllah  relation  of  master  and  aervanl,  or  appmttlcosbip. 


S.  W«  iii«7  likewin  me»,  <i 
mock  it  ia  Ute  Antj  aad  iaterait  cf  a  pMpU  te  fV  dw 
aabmiauoa  to  the  wdofl  of  gOTemmm ^  aad  to  « 
nailedly  to  support  ill  aalliari^. 
jecta  tre  perliapc  too  l^  to  i 
interests  ss  distioot  aad  aepant^  'whcraM  tlwjr  am  m 
tmlh  one  mod  the  same — tho  proqieri^  aad  hafifmem  of 
tbe  wh(^  commoiiitj.  EraiTtbing  doae  bf  saljaeto  ia 
obedience  to  and  snpport  t£  tiks  joit  aallioritf  of  goram- 
mentgisMHidnciTe  totltdr  owahaf^iiiiaa;  and  eTaytluvg 
done  bf  goTemon  that  it  bmeSeial  to  th«  gorcmod,  ii 
likewiae  so  to  tbciasslTM ;  and  it  is  fina  tb«  tantaal 
endesTora  of  both  to  aerre  aadi  other  that  the  pnN|ieiUj 
of  Boraety  most  resnlL  If  raloa  abuse  their  power  tbej 
majr  destroy  the  hsfyaew  t£  the  oonuaaa^,  bnt  tUp 
may  be  done  ss  effbctaaDj  by  the  solgeat^  icfoHag  to 
obey  and  sappart  the  authority  of  goTeraaient.*    TSat  may 
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in  some  other  countries.  Had  Great  Britain  canied  od 
without  opposition  the  measures  she  was  pursuing  with 
as,  we  should  probably  in  a  little  time  have  been  wholly 
deprived  of  this  privilege.  She  had  already  asaumed  an 
absolute  right  of  appointing  two  brances  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.' These  would  have  Lad  the  appointment  of  all  jndi- 
cial  and  military  officers.  And  npon  the  same  ground 
that  she  robbed  us  of  the  election  of  a  governor  formerly, 
and  of  councillors  lately,  she  might  have  annihilated  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  or,  if  she  had  not  done  this  in 
form,  she  might,  by  bribery  and  corruption,  have  rendered 
that  House  a  mere  tool  to  the  servants  of  the  crown,  as  is 
the  case  in  that  couatry.'  It  is  therefore  owing  to  the 
opposition  which  this  people  made  to  the  measures  of  the 
British  court,  and  to  the  blessing  of  God  upon  that  opp<V 
eition,  that  they  have  now  a  voice  in  appointing  their  own 
rulers ;  otherwise  our  government  might  now  have  been 
in  the  bands  of  the  weakest  and  most  profligate  lavoritea 
of  that  corrupt  and  infatuated  court. 

5.  We  are  reminded  how  much  it  is  the  duty  and  inter- 
est  of  a  people  wbo  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  to 

iTle  governor  and  coiiiidl.  —  Ed. 

^Tbomiu  Paine,  In  "The  Crtajg,  Namber  HI.,"  on«  or  bit  popular 
poiillcul  appeals  in  1T75,  addressed  "To  Ihe  King,"  nsed  this  luiguige: 
"  Sir.  It  Is  not  jour  rollea  Iroop  In  the  present  Hoaee  of  Commons;  It  fs 
Dot  joar  renal,  beggari?,  ponsJoood  lords;  It  is  not  yonr  pollated, canting, 
proatlinted  bench  of  bishops;  It  Is  not  joar  whole  let  of  abandoned  min- 
isters, nor  all  four  anny  of  Scotch  cut-throats,  that  can  protect  you  Ihim 
'  the  people's  rage."  This  not  elegant  bnt  mergetic  appeal  rcpresenta 
the  eonlemporarj'  filing  (oiFardn  (he  British  government,  and  was  Ihe 
langnage  best  salted  to  the  dmes  that  "  tried  men's  souls."  The  Earl  of 
Cbalham  mid,  in  (be  House  of  I'eere,  In  1770;  "  I  do  not  say,  my  lords, 
that  corruption  lies  Jirr;,  orlhat  corruption  liesiAm;  bnl  If  any  genclcmaa 
iD  England  were  to  ask  me  whether  I  thought  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  bribed,  I  ahonld  laugh  in  bit  fitce,  and  uy,  'Sir,  Uiinalml"'  Sm 
also  p.  344,  note  I.  — Ec. 
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esercisc  it  with  prudence  and  integrity.  The  people's  ap- 
pointiDg  their  own  rulers  will  be  no  security  for  ihcir  giKid 
government  auJ  happiness  if  ihey  pay  no  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  men  they  appoint,  A  ilttnce  or  a  knave, 
n  profligate  or  an  aTarieiops  worlJling,  will  not  make  a 
good  magistrate  bocaase  he  ia  elected  by  the  people.  To 
make  this  right  of  advantage  to  the  commnnity,  due  atten- 
tion tntist  be  paid  to  the  abilities  and  moral  character  of 
the  candidate.  This  is  a  vonsidemtion  that  concerns  this 
people  at  large,  as  all  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  our 
nilers,  cither  personally  or  by  their  representatives.  But 
upon  this  occasion  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  it  especially 
concerns  the  members  of  the  honorable  Cotincil  and  House 
of  Representatives  here  present,  by  whom  the  councillors 
for  the  ensiling  year  are  this  day  to  be  elected.  And  I 
shall  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  to  go  beyond  my  line  of  duty  ' 
if  I  say  that  the 
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entertain  an  opinion  so  dishonorable  to  my  country  as  to 
suppose  tliere  are  not  such  men  in  it ;  though  I  cannot,  at 
the  same  time,  entertain  an  idea  so  flattering  as  to  suppose 
there  are  not  many  among  us  who  fall  far  short  of  this 
character.  It  belongs  to  the  present  electors  to  distinguish, 
so  far  as  they  can,  these  characters  one  from  the  other,  and 
to  give  their  votes  only  for  the  former.  Whoever  con- 
siders the  part  which  this  Board  has  in  legislation,  —  their 
authority  in  directing  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the 
state,  their  being  invested  with  the  supreme  executive 
power,  and,  in  some  important  cases,  with  a  supreme  judi- 
cial power,  —  will  be  sensible  that  great  wisdom,  integrity, 
and  fortitude  are  necessary  for  the  right  management  of 
these  powers.  Should  they  be  committed  to  men  of  small 
abilities  and  little  knowledge, — men  miacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  government,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  this 
state,  —  men  void  of  integrity,  of  narrow,  contracted  views, 
governed  by  ambition,  avarice,  or  some  other  selfish  pas- 
sion, —  men  of  no  fortitude  and  resolution,  of  dastardly, 
effeminate  spirits,  —  should  such  men,  I  say,  be  intrusted 
with  the  great  and  important  powers  vested  in  the  Council, 
what  could  be  expected  but  that  their  public  conduct 
would  bear  the  marks  of  their  ignorance,  weakness,  eflem- 
inacy,  and  selfishness,  to  the  great  injury  and  dishonor,  if 
not  to  the  ruin,  of  the  Commonwealth?  And  though  such 
men  may  be  as  fond  of  this  station  as  those  who  are  best 
qualified  for  it,  and  perhaps  much  fonder,  yet  it  would  be  so 
fur  from  rendering  them  truly  honorable,  that  it  would  only 
render  them  the  more  infamous,  by  bringing  into  public 
view  their  vices  and  defects,  while  the  electors  of  such  men 
^would  fix  an  indelible  stain  upon  their  own  characters,  and 
inherit  the  curses  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

But  men  who  have  themselves  been  honored  by  the 
unbiased  suflrages  of  their  country  must   surely  be  too 
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wine  and  Tirtnoos  tbtu  to  pnwthott  tkdr  toIm.;  ntai 
Tnay,  I  hope,  be  taken  fur  granted  that  knOTrlodga  amA 
integrity,  the  fear  of  God,  and  a  pnblio  apiri^  mil  ganmm 
in  tho  ensuing  election,  and  audi  men  ba  raiard  to  1km 
coancil-board  aa  will  do  bOQW  to  that  TWpartaMa  ataCMi^ 
to  tbeir  electors,  and  tbemadT««.' 

I  now  beg  leave,  with  all  doe  defersDoe  and  ■iilwiiiMiiiii,  t» 
sn^^t  a  few  things  that  utMj  Teaaonabfy  be  azpeetad  «f  ■ 
GleneralConrt,compoa0dof  aooh  mrai  aa  tha  text  doMiibaSi 
by  the  people  who  hara  inTeated  them  with  thia  power  mA 
authority.  It  may  be  expected  that  they  will  give  doa 
attention  to  the  pablio  afflun  oooimitted  to  their  au%  Bj- 
accepting  a  seat  in  either  Honae,  a  man  doea,  imjdiotlj  afc 


1 0ojnmuMmt  Km  ITBD. 
For  tiM  ^  Colaqr  of  MAHACBnum  Bat  ; 
t  Hon.  JANBi  BoimoiR,  £iq.;  Hon.  Suirai.  KiiM,Biq.; 
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least,  solemnly  engage  to  attend  to  the  business  which  is 
there  to  be  transacted.  Nor  do  I  see  how  he  can  with  any 
propriety  be  called  a  man  of  truth  who,  after  such  engage- 
ment, neglects  that  business  for  the  sake  of  going  to  his 
farm,  his  merchandise,  or  his  pleasure.  It  appeara  to  mo 
that  such  neglect  argues  great  unfaithfulness  in  the  delin- 
quents, and  it  may  be  attended  with  very  pernicious  con- 
sequences. Individuals  may,  and  often  do,  plead  in  excuse 
for  this,  that  the  business  may  be  done  without  them ;  but 
tliey  ought  to  remember  that  every  one  has  an  equal  right 
to  excuse  himself  by  this  plea,  and  if  all  should  do  so,  the 
concerns  of  the  public  must  be  wholly  neglected.  But 
it  may  be  justly  expected  that  our  civil  rulers  will  take 
due  care  to  provide  for  the  public  defence.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  exertions  we  have  already  made,  and  the 
great  things  which  God  has  done  for  ns,  we  must  still  con- 
tend with  the  enemies  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  or  be- 
come their  abject  slaves.  And  it  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  our  public  rulers,  under  God,  whether  we  shall 
contend  with  success  or  not.  It  is  by  their  seasonable  and 
prudent  measures  that  an  army  is  to  be  provided  and  fur- 
nished with  necessaries  to  oppose  the  enemy ;  and  it  must 
be  the  wish  of  every  true  American  that  nothing  may  be 
omitted  which  can  be  done  to  support  and  render  success- 
ful so  important  a  cause,  ^  a  cause  so  just  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man,  which  Heaven  has  so  remarkably  owned, 
and  all  wise  and  good  men  approved,  —  a  cause  which  not 
only  directly  involves  in  it  the  rights  and  libeities  of 
America,  but  in  which  the  happiness  of 'mankind  is  so 
nearly  concerned,  —  for  in  this  extensive  light  I  have 
always  considered  the  cause  in  which  we  are  contending. 
Should  our  enemies  finally  prevail,  and  establish  that  abso- 
lute dominion  over  us  at  which  they  aim,  they  would  not 
only  render  us  the  most  miserable  of  all  nations,  but  prob- 

33* 
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ably  be  able,  by  llie  riches  find  forces  of  America,  to  triiimpli 
over  tlie  arms  of  France  and  Spnin,  and  carry  their  con- 
(juesls  lo  every  comer  of  the  globe ;  nor  can  we  doubt  but 
tliat  tliey  wonlii  carry  them  wherever  there  was  woftlth  to 
tempt  the  enlcrprise.  The  noble  npirit  of  liberty  which 
has  arisen  in  Ireiand'  wonld  be  instinlly  crnshed,  and  the 
brave  men  who  have  appeared  foremost  in  its  support  be 
rewanlcd  with  an  ase  or  a  haller.  The  few  advocates  for 
this  pufTcring  cause  in  Britain  would  be  hnnted  and  perse- 
cuted as  enemies  to  government,  and  be  obliged  in  despair 
to  abandon  her  interest.  And  in  every  country  where  this 
event  should  be  known  the  friends  of  liberty  would  b« 
disheartened,  and,  seeing  her  in  the  power  of  her  enemies, 
forsake  lier,  as  the  disciples  of  Christ  did  their  Master; 
BO  that  our  being  8nl>dued  to  the  will  of  onr  enemies 
might,  in   ils  consequences,  be  the  banishment  of  liberty 
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success  will  enconrage  the  friends  and  rouse  a  spirit  of 
liberty  through  other  nations,  and  will  probably  be  the 
means  of  freedom  and  happiness  to  Ireland,  and  perhaps 
in  time  to  Great  Britain,  and  many  other  countries.  So 
that  our  contest  is  not  merely  for  our  own  families,  friends, 
and  posterity,  but  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  for  the  civil 
and  religious  privileges  of  mankind.  We  have  8ui*ely, 
then,  a  right  to  expect  that  the  government  of  this  state 
will  neglect  no  measure  that  is  necessary  on  their  part  to 
aid  so  interesting  a  cause,  whatever  difficulties  or  expense 
may  attend  it ;  and  I  hope  it  may  with  equal  confidence 
be  expected  that  the  people  will  cheerfully  lend  their 
arms  and  bear  the  expense  that  may  be  required  for  so 
glorious  a  purpose.  Great  expense  must,  without  doubt,  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  our  defence ;  but  whoever  is  disposed 
on  this  account  to  give  up  the  dispute,  proves  himself  to- 
tally unworthy  of  the  liberty  for  which  we  are  contending. 

As  the  support,  or  rather  the  recovery,  of  the  public 
credit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  having  a  respectable 
army  in  the  field,  as  well  as  to  our  internal  peace  and  pros- 
perity, it  may  be  expected  that  this  government  will  not 
be  wanting  in  any  measure  for  this  purpose  which  wisdom 
and  sound  policy  can  suggest. 

If  by  means  of  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency, 
and  any  law  of  this  state,  many  persons  have  suffered,  and 
are  still  liable  to  suffer  great  injury,  —  if  this  injustice  falls 
principally  uj3on  widows  and  fatherless  children,  and  such 
others  as  are  least  able  to  support  themselves  under  the 
loss,  — this  surely  is  an  evil  that  ought  speedily  to  be  re- 
dressed ;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  compensation  should  be 
made  to  the  sufferers  by  those  who  have  grown  rich  by 
this  iniquity.  And  as  the  General  Court  of  the  last  year 
did  with  great  justice  make  an  allowance  for  the  deprecia- 
tion of  tlie  currency,  in  fixing  their  own  wages,  and  in 
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souse  other  mstaoeea,  it  nuy  justly  he  expected  Uiat  ih» 
hoBonble  court  of  ihh  year  will  go  on  to  extend  Oum  jus- 
taee  to  ereiy  part  of  tlie  coaununity,  luid  order  ibe  aaoM 
aUowu>K  to  b«  made  to  diacbargii^  all  debts  and  eantivcl^ 
bowerer  tLetr  private  interests  m»j  be  tbereby  aflected* 

The  large  taxes  now  lerying,  snil  to  be  levied,  make  it 
peculiarly  proper  that  great  care  should  be  tak«:D  in  fixing 
tbe  proportion  which  tbo  different  parts  of  tbc  ooutntuiity 
are  resj>ectively  to  pay ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  onr  honored  lathers  who  are  to  gnanl  tbe  righte  of  the 
whole  will  uot  require  any  particular  part  to  bear  a  greater 
proportion  of  ibb  burden  ttum  is  jn&lt  conuderiitg  its  alnlitjr 
and  cdrcuinstaaces. 

Lib«^rty  and  learuiog  »n  so  friendly  to  eacb  other,  and 
so  nalorally  thrive  and  floorish  together,  that  we  may 
justly  expect  that  the  gaardians  of  the  fonuer  will  not 
n«^iect  tite  Utiter.     The  good  edncation  of  children  is  a 
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country,  or  so  little  Bensible  of  the  importanoe  of  literatnre 
to  its  virtue,  liberty,  and  happiness  —  so  barbarous  and 
savage  as  to  suffbr  her,  or  any  of  her  family,  to  languish  in 
poverty,  or  to  want  what  is  necessary  to  their  making  a 
decent  and  honorable  appearance.* 

If  anything  can  be  done  by  government  to  disconrage 
prodigality  and  extravagnnco,  vain  and  expensive  amus^ 
ments  and  fantastic  foppery,  and  to  encourage  the  opposite 
virtnee,  we  may  reasonably  hope  it  will  not  be  neglected. 
The  fondness  of  our  countrymen  —  or,  shall  I  say,  conntrj-' 
women?  —  for  showy  and  nseless  ornaments,  and  otfaer 
articles  of  luxury,  has  been  remarked  by  a  gentleman  in 
Europe,  of  great  eminence  for  political  wisdom,  as  very  un- 
becoming our  present  circnmstances.  This  is  a  folly  that 
bodes  ill  to  the  public,  and  it  must  be  the  wish  of  every 
wise  and  good  man  that  it  were  laid  aside.  Men  in  au- 
thority, if  they  can  do  no  more,  may  at  least  discoun- 
tenance it  by  their  example,  and  this  will  not  be  without 
its  good  effect. 

Finally,  our  political  fathers  will  not  fail  to  do  all  they 
can  to  promote  religion  and  virtue  through  the  commu- 
nity, as  the  surest  means  of  rendering  their  government 
easy  and  hnppy  to  themselves  and  the  people.  For  this 
purpose  they  will  watch  over  their  morals  with  the  same 
affectionate  and  tender  care  that  a  pious  and  pradent  par- 
ent watches  over  his  children,  and,  by  all  the  methods 
which  love  to  God  and  man  can  inspire  and  wisdom  point 
out,  endeavor  to  check  and  anppress  all  impiety  and  vice, 
and  lead  the  people  to  the  practice  of  that  righteousness 
which  eialteth  a  nation.  If  any  new  laws  are  wanting,  or 
more  care  in  the  execution  of  laws  already  made,  for  dis- 
coura^ng  profaneness,  intemperance,  lewdness,  extrava- 
gant gaming,  extortion,  fraud,  oppression,  or  any  other 

>  See  pp.  33S,  353, 367. — En. 
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vice,  they  wiH  take  speedy  caro  to  supply  this  defect,  and 
render  themeehos  a  terror  to  evii-doere,  as  well  as  an  en- 
courage men  t  to  such  as  do  well.  They  will  promote  to 
places  of  trust  iiicu  of  piety,  truth,  and  benevoleuce.  Sor 
will  they  full  to  exhibit  in  their  own  lives  a  f^r  example 
of  that  piety  and  virtue  wlucb  they  wbh  to  see  practised 
by  the  people,  Tbey  will  show  that  they  arc  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  by  paying  a  dne  regard  to  his 
sncrcd  institutions,  and  to  all  the  laws  of  his  king;dom. 
Magistrates  may  probably  do  more  in  this  way  than  io 
any  other,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  order  of  men, 
to  preserve  or  recover  tlie  moraU  of  a  people.  The  man- 
ners of  a  court  are  peculiarly  catching,  and,  like  the  blood 
in  the  heart,  quiekly  flow  to  the  most  distant  members  of 
tlii!  bdily.  If,  thortfore,  mlers  desire  to  see  religion  and 
virluf  flourish  in  the  community  over  which  they  preside. 
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they  joy  of  their  Lord ;  while  those  who  have  oppressed 
and  injni-ed  the  people  by  their  power,  and  corrupted 
them  by  their  example,  shall  be  covered  with  shame  and 
confusion,  and  sentenced  to  that  place  of  blackoeas  and 
darkness,  where  there  is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth! 

Let  me  now  conclnde  by  reminding  this  assembly  in 
general  that  it  concerns  us  all  to  fear  God,  and  to  be  men 
of  truth,  hating  covctousness.  The  low  and  dedining 
state  of  religion  and  virtue  among  ns  is  too  obvious  not 
to  be  seen,  and  of  too  threatening  an  aspect  not  to  be 
lamented,  by  all  the  lovers  of  God  and  their  country. 
Though  our  happiness  as  a  community  depends  much 
upon  the  conduct  of  our  rulers,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  best  government  to  make  an  impious,  proSigate 
people  happy.  How  well  soever  our  public  affairs  may 
be  managed,  we  may  undo  ourselves  by  our  vices.  And 
it  is  from  hence,  I  apprehend,  that  our  greatest  danger 
arises.  That  spirit  of  infidelity,  selfishness,  luxury,  and 
dissipation,  which  so  deeply  marks  our  present  manners,  is 
more  formidable  than  all  the  arms  of  our  enemies.  Would 
we  but  reform  our  evil  ways,  humble  ourselves  under  the 
corrections,  and  be  thankful  for  the  mercies  of  Heaven ;  re- 
vive  that  piety  and  public  spirit,  that  temperance  and  fru- 
gality, which  have  entailed  immortal  honor  on  the  memory 
of  our  renowned  ancestors ;  we  might  then,  putting  our 
trust  in  God,humbly  hope  that  our  public  calamities  would 
bo  soon  at  an  end,  our  independence  established,  onr 
rights  and  liberties  secured,  and  glory,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness dwell  in  our  land.  Such  happy  efiecta  to  the  public 
might  we  expect  from  a  general  reformation. 

But  let  every  one  remember  that,  whatever  others  may 
do,  nnd  however  it  may  fhre  with  our  country,  it  shall 
surely  be  well  with  the  righteous;    and  when   all  the 
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mighty  states  ami  empires  of  this  world  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  pass  away  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vi»* 
iou,"  they  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  their  Father, 
which  cnnDot  be  moved,  and,  in  the  enjoyment  and  exer- 


cise of  perfect  peace,  liberty,  and  love,  shine  forth  a 

sun  forever  and  ever. 


the 
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EDITOR'S  PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Pbesident  Stiles  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  high-minded  men 

of  his  time.     He  was  familiar  with  the  lore  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 

Church.    He  conversed  and  corresponded  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  French, 

with  facility,  and  was  learned  in  the  Oriental  literatnre  and  antiquities 

connected  with  Biblical  history.    He  taught  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 

philosophy.    He  and  his  Mend  Dr.  Franklin  were  among  the  earliest 

statisticians  in  America,  and  his  studies  in  this  science  exhibit  the  most 

comprehensive  and  enlightened  views.  That  he  was  a  thorongh  antiquaiy 

\\<^  is  manifest  in  his  history  of  the}  Three  Tyrannicides,  and  that  he  was  a 

VV   r     true  son  of  New  Enghind  appean  ia  his  saying  that  the  day  of  tho 

;i>  .     "  martyrdom"  of  King  Charles  L  "  ought  to  be  celebrated  as  an  anniver- 

^K  }>|a    sary  thanksgiving  that  one  nation  on  earth  had  so  much  fortitude  and 

j  public  justice  as  to  make  a  royal  tyrant  bow  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 

people."  _ ..  ,„ 

By  an  extensive  foreign  correspondence  he  kept  up  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  discovery,  to  which  he  himself  contributed.  That  he 
was  a  zealous  and  an  understanding  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a 
man  of  practical  knowledge  and  observation,  a  sagacious  student  of  men 
and  things,  is  apparent  in  his  discourse  on  "  Christian  Union,"  1760,  as 
well  as  in  this  remarkable  sermon  of  1783,  on  the  "  United  States  elevated 
to  Glory  and  Honor."  Chancellor  Kent  said,  at  the  Commencement  at 
Yale  College,  in  1831 :  "  President  Stiles's  zeal  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
was  kindled  at  the  altar  of  the  English  and  New  England  Puritans,  and  it 
was  animating  and  vivid.  A  more  constant  and  devoted  fHend  to  the 
Revolution  and  independence  of  this  country  never  existed.  Take  him  for 
all  in  all,  this  extraordinary  man  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  purest  and 
best  gifted  men  of  his  age.  Though  he  was  uncompromising  in  his  belief 
and  vindication  of  the  Protestant  faith,  he  was  nevertheless  of  the  most 
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<'Ijaril3b]«  and  catholic  temper,  resalllng  eqaall;  ^m  (be  benvTolenre  oT 
his  dif  position  and  the  -iplril  of  the  (p^spcl."  The  Rvt.  Dr.  Chucning  said 
of  Dr.  Stiies:  "Thij  coiinltr  has  nol  perbnpf  pnHlnc?«l  n  mon  IcBmed 

man Wi  Tinues  were  proportloDGil  to  his  inlellecniii!  icqnisilion. 

In  bis  riiilli  he  wu  what  is  called  ■  moderate  Calvinbt;  bni  hia 

1  heart  jtaa  of  no  tccL lie  ilesiTCd  to  heal  (be  ironDdj  of  Iho  divided 
Church  of  Christ,  rot  bj-  a  commOD  crwd,  but  by  the  Sf4ril  of  love 
He  wifhed  to  lirenk  every  yoke,  dvil  and  ecelcsiutical.  from  roeo't  necki. 
To  ihc  influence  of  this  disliOKUiahed  mui  in  Ibe  circle  in  which  I  was 
bmagbt  up.  I  may  owe  in  part  the  indignation  which  I  fevi  toiranli  gverT 
ininfion  of  haman  rights.  In  my  earljcil  years  I  regarded  no  other 
human  being  with  equal  reierence."  Nor  did  his  xeal  as  a  scholar  koea 
his  fidelity  &s  a  pastor  and  preacho:  in  his  ministry  al  Newpon,  tben 
seoond  only  lo  Boston  in  commereB. 

Eira,  Sllles,  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles,  was  bom  in  Korth  Haren.  Con- 
nceticnl,  December  10,  I7Z7;  padnated  at  Tale  In  1747;  diJlieird  a 
Latin  oration,  in  175.1.  in  memory  of  Dean  Berkeley,  and  another  at 
New  Haven,  in  rebruary,  17M.  in  honor  of  Dr.  Fmnktln,  wilb  whom  he 
had  a  life-long  friendsbip.     He  was  inlnL«icr  at  Newport,  Kbo-le  Island, 
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ATTD  TO  XAKS  THKK  HIGH  ABOYB  ALL   KATIOITS  WHICH   HB  HATH  XADK,  IV 

\PRAI8K,  AND  IN    NAME,  AND  IN    HONOR;     AND    THAT   THOU  XAYS8T  BX  AX 
HOLY  PKOPLK  UNTO  THE  LORD  THY  OOD.  —  DeUt.  XXVi.  19. 

Taught  by  the  omniscient  Deity,  Moses  foresaw  and 
predicted  the  capital  events  relative  to  Israel,  through  the 
successive  changes  of  depression  and  glory,  until  their  final 
elevation  to  the  first  dignity  and  eminence  among  the 
empires  of  the  world.  These  events  have  been  so  ordered 
as  to  become  a  display  of  retribution  and  sovereignty ;  for, 
while  the  good  and  evil  hitherto  felt  by  this  people  have 
been  dispensed  in  the  way  of  exact  national  retribution, 
their  ultimate  glory  and  honor  will  be  of  the  divine  sover- 
eignty, with  a  "  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  saith  the 
Lord,  bo  it  known  unto  you,  but  for  mine  holy  name's 
sake." 

However  it  may  be  doubted  whether  political  commu- 
nities are  rewarded  and  punished  in  this  world  only,  and 
whether  the  prosperity  and  decline  of  othor  empires  have 
corresponded  with  their  moral  state  as  to  virtue  and  vice, 
yet  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  shows  that  the 
secular  welflxre  of  God's  ancient  people  depended  upon 
their  virtue,  their  religion,  their  observance  of  that  holy  cov- 
enant which  Israel  entered  into  with  God  on  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Nebo,  on  the  other  side  Jordan.    Here  Moses, 
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the  man  of  God,  assembled  three  niillioii  of  people,  —  the 
number  of  the  United  Slates,  —  rccapitutated  and  gave 
tbcni  a  serond  publication  of  the  eacred  jural  institute, 
delivered  thirly-eight  years  before,  with  tlie  most  awful 
iioleninitj-,  at  Mount  Sinai,  A  law  dictated  with  sovereign 
authority  by  the  Most  High  to  a  people,  to  a  world,  a 
universe,  becomes  of  invincible  force  and  obligation  with- 
out any  refereTice  to  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is 
obligatory  for  tlirce  reasons,  viz^  its  original  justice  and 
unerring  equity,  the  omnipotent  Anlhorily  by  which  it  is 
enforced,  and  the  sanctions  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
But  in  the  case  of  Israel  he  condescended  to  a  mutual 
covenant,  and  by  the  hand  of  Moses  led  his  people  to 
a\'uuch  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  be  their  God,  and  in  the  most 
jmbiie  and  explicit  manner  voluntarily  to  engage  and  cov- 
rith  God  to  keep  and  obey  his  law.  Thereupon 
God  had  raised  up  for  so  solemn 
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free,  willing,  joyful  obedience;  turn  their  captivity;  recover 
and  gather  them  "  from  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord 


had  scattered  them  in  his  fierce  anger;  bring  them  into 
the  land  which  their  fathers  possessed ;  and  multiply  them 
above  their  fathers,  and  rejoice  over  them  for  good,  as  he 
rejoiced  over  their  fathers.*  Then  the  words  of  Moses, 
hitherto  accomplished  but  in  part,  will  be  literally  ful- 
filled, when  this  branch  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  shall 
be  nationally  collected,  and  become  a  very  distinguished 
and  glorious  people,  under  the  great  Messiah,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  He  will  then  "make  them  high  above  all  na- 
tions which  he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in 
honor,  and  they  shall  become  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord 
their  God." 

I  shall  enlarge  no  further  upon  the  primary  sense  and 
literal  accomplishment  of  this  and  numerous  other  prophe- 
cies respecting  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  latter-day 
glory  of  the  church  ;  foi*  I  have  assumed  the  text  only  as 
introductory  to  a  discourse  upon  the  political  welfare  of 
God's  American  Israel,  and  as  allusively  prophetic  of  the 
future  prosperity  and  splendor  of  the  United  States.  We 
may,  then,  consider  — 

I.  What  reason  we  have  to  expect  that,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  these  States  may  prosper  and  flourish  into  a  great 
American  Republic,  and  ascend  into  high  and  distinguished 
honor  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  •*  To  make  thee 
high  above  all  nations  which  he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and 
in  name,  and  in  honor.'' 

II.  That  our  system  of  dominion  and  civil  polity  would 
be  impei-fect  without^  the  true  religion ;  or  that  from  the 
diffuHion  of  virtue  among  the  people  of  any  community 
would  arise  their  greatest  secular  happiness :  which  will 
terminate  in  this  conclusion,  that  holiness  ought  to  be  the 

«  Deat  XXX.  8. 
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end  of  all  civil  government.    "  That  thou  maycst  be  a  holjr 
people  uuto  the  Lord  thy  God.** 

I.  The  firet  of  thtse  propOMtioDs  wiQ  divide  itself  into 
two  branches,  and  lead  us  to  show, 

1.  Wherein  cunsists  the  ti'ue  political  welfare  and  pro»~ 
pcrily,  and  what  the  civil  administration  necessary  for  (he 
elevation  and  advancemeiit  of  a  people  to  the  highest 
secular  glory. 

2.  The  reasons  rendering  it  probable  that  the  United 
States  will,  by  the  ordering  of  Heaven,  eventually  become 
this  people.  But  I  shall  combine  tboao  together  as  I  go 
along. 

Dominion  is  founded  In  property,  and  resides  where  that 
is,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  few  or  many.  The  domin- 
ion founded  in  the  feudal  tenure  of  estate  is  suited  to  hold 
a  conquered  country  in  subjection,  but  is  not  adapted  to 
.'cumstanccs  of  free  citizens.     Large  territorial  prop- 
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But  niimerons  population,  as  well  as  industry,  is  neces- 
sary towards  giving  value  to  land,  to  judiciously  partitioned 
teiTitory.  The  public  weal  requires  the  encouragement  of 
both.  A  very  inconsiderable  value  arose  from  the  sparse, 
thin  settlement  of  the  American  aboriginals,  of  whom 
there  are  not  fifty  thousand  souls  on  this  side  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Protestant  Europeans  have  generally  bought 
the  native  right  of  soil,  as  far  as  they  have  settled,  and 
paid  the  value  ten-fold,  and  are  daily  increasing  the  value 
of  the  remaining  Indian  territory  a  thousand-fold ;  and  in 
this  manner  we  are  a  constant  increasing  revenue  to  the 
sachems  and  original  lords  of  the  soil.  How  much  must 
the  value  of  lands  reserved  to  the  natives  of  North  and 
South  America  be  increased  to  remaining  Indians  by  the 
inhabitation  of  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  Euro- 
peans? 

Heaven  hath  provided  this  country,  not  indeed  derelict, 
'but  only  partially  settled,  and  consequently  open  for  the 
.'reception  of  a  new  enlargement  of  Japhcth.  Europe  was 
settled  by  Japhcth  ;  America  is  settling  from  Europe  :  and 
perhaps  this  second  enlargement  bids  fair  to  surpass  the 
first ;  for  we  are  to  consider  all  the  European  settlements 
of  America  collectively  as  springing  from  and  transfused 
with  the  blood  of  Japheth.  Already  for  ages  has  Europe 
arrived  to  a  plenary,  if  not  declining,  population  of  one 
hundred  millions;  in  two  or  three  hundred  years  this 
second  enlargement  may  cover  America  with  three  times 
that  number,  if  the  present  ratio  of  increase  continues  with 


meridian.  The  American  Republic  was  born  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth. The  lineage  is  clear;  and  this  reference  by  President  Stiles  to 
Harrington's  schemes  is  one  of  many  beantiful  illustrations  of  the  fact, 
which  come  up  to  the  surface  along  the  current  of  literature,  and  remain, 
as  buoys,  to  mark  the  channel  down  which  have  flowed  the  great  hopes 
of  former  days  to  become  the  verities  of  our  own. — £d. 
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tlie  enterprising  spirit  of  Americans  for  colonization  and 
rtimovidg  out  into  the  wildemess  and  settling  new  coua- 
trifs.  ami  If  Sjiuin  and  Portugal  should  adopt  tbat  wise 
regulation  respecting  tlio  connection  of  the  eexes  which 
would  give  a  spring  to  population  within  the  tropics  equal 
to  lliat  without.  Tiicre  may  now  be  three  or  four  tiiiUtons 
of  whites,  or  Europeans,  in  North  and  South  America,  of 
which  one-half  are  in  rapid  Increase,  and  the  rest  scarcely 
keeping  their  number  good  without  supplies  from  the 
parent  states.  The  number  of  French,  Spaniards,  Dntcb, 
and  Portuguese  may  be  one  million  souls  in  all  Amer- 
ica, although  they  have  transfused  tbeir  blood  into  twice 
that  number  of  Indians.  The  United  States  may  be  two 
million  souls,  whites,  which  have  been  an  increase  upon 
perha|>s  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  families 
from    Europe,      Oiii  we   contemplate    their  present,  and 
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tents  of  Shem,  but  in  a  country  where  Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant,  at  least  unto  tribute. 

I  rather  consider  the  AfYiei4ea»  Indians  as  Canaanites 
of  the  expulsion  of  Joshua»^  some  of  which,  in  PJucuiinan 
ships,  coasted  the  Mediterranean  to  its  mouth,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  which  they  left  there.  Procopius,  who 
was  born  in  Palestine,  a  master  of  the  Phoenician  and 
other  oriental  languages,  and  the  historiographer  of  the 
great  Belisaiius,  tells  us  that  at  Tangier  he  saw  and  read 
an  inscription  upon  two  marble  pillars  there,  in  the  ancient 
Phoenician — not  the  then  modem  Punic — letter,  "We 
are  they  who  have  fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua  the  robber, 
the  son  of  Nun.*^*  Bochart  and  Selden  conjecture  the 
very  Punic  itself.  Plato,  ^lian,  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
narrate  voyages  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  thirty  days  west 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  island  of  Atlas.  This 
inscription,  examined  by  Procopius,  suggests  that  the 
Canaanites,  in  coasting  along  from  Tangier,  might  soon 
get  into  the  trade  winds  and  be  undesignedly  wafted 
across  the  Atlantic,  land  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  com- 
mence the  settlements  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Another 
branch  of  the  Canaanitish  expulsions  might  take  the  reso- 
lution of  the  ten  tribes,  and  travel  north-eastward  to  where 
never  man  dwelt,  become  the  Tchnschi  and  Tungusi  Tar- 
tars about  Kamschatka  and  Tscukotskoinoss,  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia ;  thence,  by  water,  passing  over  from  island  to 
island  through  the  Northern  Archipelago,  to  America, 
became  the  scattered  Sachemdoms  of  these  northern  re- 
gions.   It  Ls  now  known  that  Asia  is  separated  by  water 

ft  IbS  ex  albis  lapSdibus  ccnstant  coLUMiTiB  dvm  prope  magnum  fontem  erectn, 
Phoeniclos  babentes  oharacteres  insculptos,  qui  Phaoeicum  lingua  sic  sonant :  kos 

II   BUMUS  QUI   VUQKBUNT  A  FACIB  JoeUVM   F&iBD01fI8  FILII  NAUE.  — Evagr. 

Hist.  ecc.  1.  4,  c.  18.    Procop.  Vaudalic,  L  8. 

1  Sec  Gookin'g  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians,  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections,  i.  144.  —  £d. 
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from  America,  as  certainly  appears  from  the  Baron  Dnl- 
felilt's  vojiigu  round  the  uortL  of  Europe  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  A.  D.  1769.  Amidst  all  the  variety  of  naiionfil 
dialects,  there  I'eigus  a  Bimilitude  in  their  laoguiige,  aa 
there  ie  also  in  complexion  and  beardless  features,  from 
Greenland  to  Del  Fuego,  and  from  the  Antilles  to  Otaheite, 
which  show  tbcni  to  be  one  people. 

A  few  scattered  accounts,  collected  and  combined  to- 
gether, may  lead  UH  to  two  certain  conclusions:'  1.  That 
all  the  American  Indians  are  one  kind  of  people ;  2.  That 
ihcy  are  the  same  as  the  people  in  the  northeast  of  Asia. 

An  Asiatic  territory,  three  thonsand  miles  long  and 
fifteen  hundred  wide,  above  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude^ 
to  the  hyperborean  ocean,  contains  only  one  million  of 
soul.%  settled  as  our  Indiaus,  aa  appears  from  the  numera- 
tions and  estimates  collected  by  M.  ]Uiiller  and  other 
Russian  academicians  in  171i9.     The  Koreki,  Jakuhti,  and 
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of  DeiTy,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  from  Italy  to 
America  in  1728,  was  employed  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  while  at  Florence,  to  paint  two  or  three  Siberian 
Tartars,  presented  to  the  duke  by  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
This  Mr.  Smibert,  upon  his  landing  at  Narraganset  Bay 
with  Dr.  Berkeley,  instantly  recognized  the  Indians  here 
to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Siberian  Tartars  whose 
pictures  he  had  taken.  Moravian  Indians  from  Greenland 
and  South  Ameiica  have  met  those  in  our  latitude  at 
Bethlehem,^  and  have  been  clearly  perceived  to  be  the 
same  people.  The  Kamschatdale  Tartars  have  been  car- 
ried over  from  Asia  to  America,  and  compared  with  our 
Indians,  and  found  to  be  the  same  people.  These  Asiatio 
Tartars,  from  whom  the  American  aboriginals  derived, 
are  distinct  from  and  far  less  numerous  than  the  Mon- 
gul  and  other  Tartars  which  for  ages,  under  Tamerlane 
and  other  chieftains,  have  deluged  and  overrun  the  south- 
em  ancient  Asiatic  empires.  Attending  to  the  rational 
and  just  deductions  from  these  and  other  disconnected 
data'  combined  together,  we  may  perceive  that  all  the 

1  Moravian  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  —  Ed. 

s  By  his  foreign  correspondence  Dr.  Stiles  was  assidaons  in  learning  the 
progress  of  discovery  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  This  collection 
of  data,  the  bases  of  his  "  certain"  deduction,  well  illastrate  his  intellectual 
life,  his  untiring  acquisitiveness, —  for  he  gathered  the  facts  more  fh>m 
observation  than  from  books,  —  his  systemization,  and  his  penetration  and 
judgment.  His  theory  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  who  says :  "  I  confess  it  was  only  on  actually 
visiting  the  North  Pacific  that  the  whole  matter  seemed  open  to  my  view.** 
He  describes  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group,  the  countless  inlets  and 
channels  connecting  the  two  continents,  and  says,  '*  Where,  then,  shall  Asia 
end  and  America  begin? "—  **  Races  of  Man,"  Bohn's  Ed.,  1854,  p.  298. 

"  The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  th*  inventor  mined ;  to  ea$jf  it  teemed, 
Once  found,  which  yet,  unibnnd,  most  would  have  thought 
Imponible.''— MiLTOV.  —Ed. 

35 
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Americans  are  one  people  —  that  they  came  hither  cei^ 
taiiily  from  the  nortlieaat  of  Asia;  probably,  also,  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  if  so",  that  they  are  Conaanites,  though 
arriving  hither  by  different  routes.  The  ocean  current 
from  the  north  of  Asia  might  wafb  the  I>cardless  Samoicds 
or  Tchuscbi  from  the  moath  of  Jenesea  or  the  Ohy,  around 
Kova  Zembla  to  Greenland,  and  thence  to  Labrador,  many 
ages  after  the  refugees  from  Joshna  might  have  colo- 
nized the  tropical  regions.  Thus  Providence  might  have 
ordered  three  divisions  of  the  same  people  from  dtderent 
parts  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  in  very  distant  ages,  to 
meet  together  on  this  conlinent,  or  "  our  island,"  as  the 
Sis  Xations  cull  it,  to  settle  dilTerent  parts  of  it,  many 
agfs  before  the  present  accession  of  Japheth,  or  the  ibrmer 
visitation  of  Madoc,  1001,  or  the  certain  colonizatioQ  frou 
Korway,  A.D.  1001,  as  well  as  the  certain  Christianizing 
of  Greenland  in  the  ninth  century,  not  to  mention  the  visit 
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elsewhere.  Baron  la  Hontan,  the  last  century,  and  Mr. 
Carver  so  lately  as  1776  and  1777,  travelled  northwest 
beyond  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  From  their  obser- 
vations it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  Indian  population,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  is  similar  to  that  on  this 
side  of  the  MississippL  By  an  accurate  numeration  made 
in  1766,  and  returned  into  the  plantation  office  in  London, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  not  forty  thousand  souls,  In- 
dians, from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
Florida  to  the  Pole.  According  to  Mr.  Carver,  there  are 
about  thirty,*  and  certainly  not  forty,  Indian  tribes  west 
of  the  Senecas  and  Six  Nation  confederacy,  and  from  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  northward  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
from  Niagara  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  chie&  of 
all  these  speak  the  Chippeway  language.  And  perhaps  aU 
the  remaining  territory  north  of  New  Spidn,  and  even  on 
this  side  the  northern  tropic,  and  northwestward  to  Asia, 
will  not  exhibit  five  times  that  number,  at  highest. 

Partly  by  actual  numeration,  and  partly  by  estimate,  the 
Indians  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  are  consid- 
ered as  a  million  souls  in  New  Spain,  and  a  million  and 
one-half  in  Peru;  or  two  or  three  million  souls  in  the 
whole.  And  perhaps  this  would  fully  comprehend  those 
of  Paraguay  and  the  Portuguese  provinces.  In  ray  opin- 
ion, great  defalcation  must  be  made  from  these  numbers. 
The  aboriginals  have  been  injudiciously  estimated  at 
twenty  millions ;  but  I  believe  they  never  exceeded  two 
or  three  million  souls  in  all  North  and  South  America, 
since  the  days  of  Columbus. 

The  European  population  so  surpasses  them  already, 
that,  of  whatever  origin,  they  will  eventually  be,  as  the 
most  of  them  have  already  become,  jfiixantft  onto  Japhetln^ 
Six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  Indians  pay  tribute  in 

•  Canrer't  Trar.,  p.  416. 
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Pern.  We  are  increasing  with  great  rapidit  t  ;  and  tha 
Indians,  as  well  as  tbe  millioo  AfHcans  in  America,  are 
decreeing  as  rapidly.  Both  left  to  tbemselves,  in  this 
way  dimiDi^ing,  may  grailually  yaoisb  ;'  snil  thos  an 
unrighteous  slavery  msy  at  length,  in  God's  good  proTi- 
dence,  be  abolished,  and  oeasc  in  ihia  land  of  liberty. 

But,  to  return :  The  population  of  this  land  will  probably 
become  very  great,  and  Japheth  become  more  namerooa 
millions  in  Americra  llian  in  Europe  and  Asia;  and  the 
two  or  three  millions  of  the  United  States  may  e(|ual  the 
population  of  the  oriental  empires,  which  far  sorpassea 
that  of  Europe.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
English  increase  will  (ar  aurpass  others,  and  that  the  diSit- 
sion  of  the  United  States  will  ultimately  produce  the  gen- 
eral population  of  America.  The  oortbcm  prorinces  of 
China  spread  for  ages,  and  at  length  deluged  the  Eoulhem 
with  a  very  nnmerous  and  acoumulated  population. 
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of  the  states,  of  all  ages,  in  their  originals,  both  as  to 
policy  and  property,  have  been  founded  in  rapacity,  usur- 
pation, and  injustice ;  so  that  in  the  contests  recorded  in 
history,  the  public  right  is  a  dubious  question,  —  it  being 
rather  certain  that  it  belongs  to  neither  of  the  contending 
parties,  —  the  military  history  of  all  nations  being  bat  a 
description  of  the  wars  and  invasions  of  the  mutual  rob- 
bers and  devastators  of  the  human  race.  The  invasion  of 
the  lawless  Macedonian,  who  effected  the  dissolution  of  the 
Medo-Persian  empire ;  the  wide-spread  Roman  conquests ; 
the  inundation  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals;  the  descents 
of  the  Tartars  on  China;  the  triumphs  of  Tamerlane, 
Ulugh-beg,  and  Aurengzebe ;  and  the  wide-spread  domi- 
nation of  the  impostor  of  Mecca,  with  his  successors,  the 
Caliphs  and  Mamelukes,  down  to  Kouli-Ean,  who  de- 
throned his  prince,  and  plundered  India  of  two  hundred 
millions  sterling; — these,  I  say,  with  the  new  distribution 
of  property  and  new  erected  policies,  were  all  founded  in 
unrighteousness  and  tyrannical  usurpation.  The  real  in- 
terest of  mankind,  and  the  public  good,  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  It  has  really  been  very  indifferent  to  the 
great  cause  of  right  and  liberty  which  of  the  belligerent 
powers  prevailed,  —  a  Tangrolipix  or  a  Mahomet,  an 
Augustus  or  an  Antony,  a  Scipio  or  a  Hannibal,  a 
Brcnnus  or  an  Antiochus,— tyranny  being  the  sure  por- 
tion of  the  plebeians,  be  the  victory  as  it  should  happen. 
These  things  have  led  some  very  enlightened  as  well  as 
serious  minds  to  a  fixed  conclusion  and  judgment  against 
the  right  and  legality  of  all  wars.  In  the  simplicity  of  my 
judgment,  I  have  for  years  been  of  this  opinion,  except  as 
to  the  offensive  wars  of  Israel  and  defensive  war  of 
America.  War,  in  some  instances,  especially  defensive* 
hns  been  authorized  by  Heaven.    The  blessing  given  by 

ISIolchiscdec  to  Abraham,  upon  his  return  from  the  slaugb- 

85* 
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ter  of  CbeMeriaomer  and  tbe  lungs  of  the  East,  jmtifitfd 
Xhu.  hol]r  paburdi.  The  war  with  Amelek,  and  th«  extir- 
pation of  the  Catuooites  br  Jaehaa,  v«re  of  God.  Tbe 
locaUon  of  tLe  respective  territories  to  the  first  nUions, 
was  so  of  God  as  to  gire  them  x  dirine  right  deftasiveljr 
to  KXA  the  Nimrods  and  XitiDses,  the  firet  iavadiitg  ty- 
lants  of  the  annent  »gea.  The  origiaaJljr  fire  and  glori* 
I  otu  repabliu  of  Greece  bad  a  right  from  God  to  withfitaod 
I  the  baaghty  claims  of  the  Assyriaa  empire,  wbicfa  tbejr 
i'  anceessfnlly  resisted  for  ages,  till  the  Roman  poorer  araae 
behind  them,  and  at  length  prostrated  their  liberties. 

Bat  after  the  spirit  of  conqnest  had  changed  tbe  fint 
goTemmenls,  all  tbe  succeeding  ones  have,  in  general, 
proved  one  continued  series  of  injustice,  which  hae  ic^Ded 
in  all  countries  for  almost  four  thousand  yean.  "Tluaa 
have  so  changed  property,  laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  that 
it  has  become  imposuble  for  the  most  sagacioua  civilians 
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publics,  and  among  the  nobles  in  the  elective  monarchy  of 
Poland.  For  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  civil  dominion, 
though  often  wisely  administered,  is  so  modelled  as  to  be 
beyond  the  control  of  those  for  whoso  end  God  instituted 
government.  But  a  democratical  polity  for  millions,  stand- 
ing upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  people  at  large,  amply 
charged  with  property,  has  not  hitherto  been  exhibited. 

Republics  are  democratical,  aristocratical,  or  monarchicaL 
Each  of  these  forms  admits  of  modifications,  both  as  to 
hereditation  and  powers,  from  absolute  government  up  to 
perfect  liberty.  Monarchy  might  be  so  limited,  one  would 
think,  as  to  be  a  happy  form,  especially  if  elective ;  but 
both  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  when  they  become  hered- 
itary, terminate  in  the  prostration  of  liberty.  The  greater 
part  of  the  governments  on  earth  may  be  termed  monarch- 
ical aristocracies,  or  hereditary  dominions  independent 
of  the  people.  The  nobles  and  nabobs,  being  hereditary, 
will  at  first  have  great  power;  but  the  royal  factions  have 
not  failed  to  intrigue  this  away  from  the  nobles  to  the 
prince :  the  assembly  of  even  hereditary  nobles  then  be- 
come ciphers  and  nullities  in  dominion.  The  once  glori- 
ous Cortes  of  Spain  experienced  this  loss  of  power.  It  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  tame  a  monarch ;  and  few  have 
ruled  without  ferocity.  Scarcely  shall  we  find  in  royal 
dynasties,  in  long  line  of  princes,  a  few  singularly  good 
sovereigns — a  few  Cyruses,  Antonini,  Alfreds,  Boroihmeses. 
Indeed,  if  we  look  over  the  present  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
we  behold  with  pleasure  two  young  princes,  the  em- 
peror,^ and  the  monarch  of  France,*  who  seem  to  be  raised 
up  in  Providence  to  make  their  people  and  mankind  happy. 


>  Seep.  401,  note  1.  — Ed. 

s  Louis  XVL,  for  the  iniqaitiefl  of  his  fathers,  died  upon  the  scaffold, 
Jnnaary  21, 1793,  aged  thirty-eight.    See  p.  445,  note  1.  ~£d. 
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A  Gmganelli  in  the  pontifical  tlirone  was  s  plxmix  of  - 
ag«s,  afacne  for  hu  moment,  and  sauvetr  to  be  foan'l  again 
is  the  catalo^ne  of  a  Ptatioa.'  We  see  enterpming  lit- 
erary and  heroic  talents  in  a  Frederick  ni_  aaJ  wisdom 
in  a  PoniatowskL  I  add  no  more.  Bat  when  we  eon- 
template  the  other  Enropean  and  Asiatic  potentates,  and 
espedally  the  eoremgn*  of  DrUii,  Ispahmn,  >nd  ConAsa- 
tinople,  one  cannot  bat  pttj  mankind  who«e  lot  is  lo  be 
goremed  bjr  decpots  of  Moall  abilities,  immersed  and  rvw- 
ing  in  the  splendor  of  a  laxnrions  tSetmaacj.  Sor  eoald 
guTemment  proceed  were  not  the  errors  and  desollory 
binnden  of  royalty  frequently  corrected  by  the  «rean»- 
spection  of  a  Colao,  a  few  sensible  characters,  renerabto 
for  wisdom,  called  np  among  the  stated  ooondUorv  of 
majesty. 
ILord  Bacon  said  that  monarchy  had  a  platform  in  nn- 
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hereditary  superiority  in  knowledge.  If  it  be  said  that 
monarcbs  always  have  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  the 
wisest  personages,  of  whose  wbdom  they  avail  themselves 
in  the  government  of  empires,  —  not  to  observe  that  this 
'As  a  concession  indicating  a  deficiency  of  knowledge  in 
^princes,  —  it  may  be  asked,  Why  not,  then,  consign  and 
^;^repose  government  into  the  hands  of  the  national  council, 
where  always  resides  the  soperiority  of  wisdom?  The 
supposed  advantage  of  having  one  public  head  for  all  to 
look  up  to,  and  to  concentre  the  attention,  obedience,  and 
affection  of  subjects,  and  to  consolidate  the  empire,  will 
not  counterbalance  the  evils  of  arbitrary  despotism  and 
the  usual  want  of  wisdom  in  the  sovereigns  and  potentates 
of  the  earth.  For  the  hereditary  successions  in  the  dynas- 
ties of  kings,  in  the  effeminate  families  of  the  great,  seem 
to  be  marked  and  accursed  by  Providence  with  deficient 
wisdom.  And  where  is  the  wisdom  of  consigning  govern- 
ment into  such  hands  ?  Why  not  much  better  —  since  we 
for  once  have  our  option  or  choice  —  to  commit  the  direc- 
tion of  the  republic  to  a  Wittena-gemot,  or  an  aristocrat- 
ical  council  of  wise  men  ?  Should  we  call  forth  and  dig- 
nify some  family,  either  from  foreign  nations  or  from 
among  ourselves,  and  create  a  monarch,  whether  a  hered-. 
itary  prince  or  protector  for  life,  and  seat  him  in  supremacy 
at  the  head  of  Congress,  soon,  with  insidious  dexterity, 
would  he  intrigue,  and  secure  a  venal  majority  even  of 
new  and  annual  members,  and,  by  diffusing  a  complicated 
and  variously  modified  influence,  pursue  an  accretion  of 
power  till  he  became  absolute. 

The  celebrated  historian  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaulay,^  that 

1  The  ei^ht  Tolumes  of  Mrs.  Macaalay's  "  History  of  England  fVom  the 
Accession  of  James  I.  to  that  of  the  Branswick  Lino,"  appeared  sacces- 
sively  daring  the  years  1763  to  1783.  The  hijrh  republican  tone  and  noble 
zeal  for  liberty  which  distinguished  this  work,  and  the  time  of  its  pablica- 
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[  of  the  rejiablic  of  letters,  an^  the  fenial«  Livy 
of  the  age, observes:  -The  mao  who  hoiJs  sopreme  power 
I  for  life  will  have  3.  great  nttmbcr  of  frienilii  ami  adherents, 
who  are  attnehcd  hy  interest  to  his  interest,  skad  who  will 
wish  for  continaaoce  of  power  in  the  saue  &mily.  This 
creates  the  woret  of  factions,  a  gOTernmeDt  faction,  in  the 
state.  The  desire  of  aecnriog  to  ooraelves  a  particolar 
uusbared  privilege  is  the  raakest  vice  which  infects  hunMii- 
itv  ;  and  a  protector  fbr'Vfe,  inslead  of  devoting  bia  time 
and  underjtandtog  to  the  great  cares  of  governmeut,  will 
be  scheming  and  plotting  to  secure  the  power,  after  his 
death,  to  his  chitdren,  if  he  has  any,  if  cot,  to  the  nearest 
of  his  kin.  This  principle  in  government  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  bloodshed  and  oppression  that  it  has  in- 
clined politicians  to  give  prelerence  to  hercditarr  lalber 
I  elective  monarchies;  and,  as  the  lesser  evil,  to  con- 
sion  the  government  of  Bocietj  to  the  Jncreaajng  and  at 
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agreeable  to  the  hnmane,  liberal,  and  grand  ideas  of  Henry 
IV.  and  the  patriot  Sully  —  than  a  body  in  which  resides 
authoritative  sovereignty ;  for  there  is  no  real  cession  of 
dominion,  no  surrender  or  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the 
national  council,  as  each  state  in  the  confederacy  is  an 
independent  sovereignty.* 

In  justice  to  human  society  it  may  perhaps  be  said  of 
almost  all  the  polities  and  civil  institutions  in  the  world, 
however  imperfect,  that  they  haye  been  founded  in  and 
carried  on  with  very  considerable  wisdom.  They  must 
have  been  generally  well  administered, — I  say  generally, 
-—  otherwise  government  could  not  proceed.  This  may  be 
said  even  of  those  governments  which  carry  great  defects 
and  the  seeds  of  self-destruction  and  ruin  in  their  consti- 
tution ;  for  even  an  Ottoman  or  an  Aurengzebe  must 
establish  and  prescribe  to  himself  a  national  constitution, 
a  system  of  general  laws  and  dominion.  But  the  abstract 
rationale  of  perfect  civil  government  remains  still  hidden 
among  the  desiderata  of  politics,  having  hitherto  baffled 
the  investigation  of  the  best  ^i^ters  on  government,  the 
ablest  politicians,  and  the  sagest  civilians.  A  well-ordered 
democratical  aristocracy,  standing  upon  the  annual  elec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  revocable  at  pleasure,  is  the  polity 
which  combines  the  United  States ;  and,  from  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  comparison  of  ages,  I  believe  it  will  ap- 
prove itself  the  most  equitable,  liberal,  and  perfect. 

With  the  people,  especially  a  people  seized  of  prop* 
erty,  resides  the  aggregate  of  original  power.  They  can- 
not, however,  assemble  from  the  territory  of  an  empire, 
and  must,  therefore,  if  they  have  any  share  in  government, 
represent  themselves  by  delegation.  This  constitutes  one 
order  in  legislature  and  sovereignty.  It  is  a  question 
whether  there  should  be  any  other;  to  resolve  which,  it 

I  See  p.  398^  note  1.  —Ed. 
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may  be  consi<]tred  tbat  each  of  thesie  dekg-Jles,  or  repre- 
sentatives, will  be  faithful  conservators  of  local  iDttfi*t«>ts, 
bnt  have  no  interest  in  attending  extensively  lo  the  pub- 
lic, further  than  where  all  particnlar  local  interests  are 
Affected  in  common  with  that  which  one  delegate  repre- 
Hcnls  in  particular. 

It  should  seem,  then,  thst  the  natnre  of  society  dictates 
another,  a  higher  branch,  whose  snperiority  arises  from  its 
being  the  interested  ana  nataral  conservator  of  the  uni- 
versal interest.  This  will  be  a  senatorial  order,  standing, 
not  on  local,  but  a  general  election  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  Let  a  bill,  or  law,  be  read,  in  the  one  branch 
or  the  other,  every  one  instantly  thinks  how  it  will  afiect 
his  constituents.  If  his  constituents  are  those  of  on« 
small  district  only,  they  will  be  his  first  care;  if  the  people 
t  large,  their  general  or  universal  interest  wilt  be  his  first 
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founded  in  higher  wisdom.  The  polity  of  Massachnsetts 
is  excellent,  and  truly  grand ;  it  retains,  indeed,  some  of 
the  shadows  of  royalty,  which  may  give  dignity,  but  never 
operate  an  essential  mischief  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate who  is  annually  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  But 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  harve  originally  realized  the 
most  perfect  polity  as  to  a  legislature.  Any  emendations 
and  improvements  may  be  made  by  the  Assembly,  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  Ae  law  courts,  and  a  con- 
stitutional privy  council,  which  in  all  future  time  will  be 
necessary  to  attend  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  ordinary 
civil  administration.  These  things  are  remedied  in  Vir- 
ginia, whose  constitution  seems  to  be  imperfect  in  but  one 
thing :  its  twenty-four  senators,  though  elected  from  local 
districts,  should  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  — being 
men  of  such  public  eminence,  and  of  merit  so  illustrious, 
as  to  be  known,  not  to  a  few  only,  but  to  all  the  tribes 
throughout  the  state.  It  establishes  judges  quamdiu  se 
bene  gesserint.  It  provides  perfectly  for  legislation  and 
law  courts,  for  the  militia,  and  for  that  continual  admin- 
istration of  government,  in  absence  of  assemblies  and 
while  the  judiciary  tribunals  are  sitting,  which  must  reside 
in  and  be  uninterruptedly  exercised  at  the  head  of  sover- 
eignty in  every  civil  polity. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  public  liberty  is  effect- 
ually secured  in  each  and  all  the  policies  of  the  United 
States,  though  somewhat  differently  modelled.  Not  only 
the  polity,  or  exterior  system  of  government,  but  the  laws 
and  interior  regulations  of  each  state,  are  already  excel- 
lent, surpassing  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  or  Plato;  and 
by  the  annual  appeals  to  the  public  a  power  is  reserved  to 
the  people  to  remedy  any  corruptions  or  errors  in  govern- 
ment. And  even  if  the  people  should  sometimes  err,  yet 
each  assembly  of  the  states,  and  the  body  of  the  people, 
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aln':iTs  eiubosom  wisdom  Baffic'ieot  to  correct  th^nuelves; 
ei  ilint  n  polilicnl  nuschief  caooot  be  darable.  Uereio  we 
£u-  surpass  aoy  states  on  eartb.  We  can  correct  Mit^elves, 
if  in  the  wrong.  The  Bctgio  Btaies,  in  their  federal  ca- 
pacity, are  ttnited  by  a  perfect  system,  coostitated  by  that 
great  prince,  William  of  Kassau,  and  tbe  oompatrtots  of 
Ibat  age;  bot  they  left  tbe  iolenor  goteromeat  of  the  jural 
tribnnals,  cities,  and  provinces,  as  despotic  and  arbitrary  as 
they  found  theni.  So  the  elective  BioDarcbicat  repubhe 
of  Poland  is  an  excellent  constitution  for  the  noblei,  bat 
le-ives  despotism  and  tyranny,  the  portion  and  bard  £«le 
of  the  plebeians,  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 
pan  of  Europe.  Xot  so  llie  American  states  ;  their  inte- 
rior as  well  as  exterior  civil  and  jural  polities  are  so  neariy 
perfect,  that  tbe  rights  of  individuals,  even  to  numerous 
iiil lions,  are  guarded  and  secured. 
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the  United  States  into  three  or  four  separate  independent 
confederacies,  perhaps,  upon  discussing  the  subject  calmly 
and  thoroughly,  and  finding  that  the  policy  which  will  at 
last  take  place  must  stand  on  plebeian  election,  they  may 
at  length  be  satisfied  that  the  die  is  already  cast,  and  the 
policy  has  taken  its  complexion  for  ages  to  come.    Thus 
the  nine  bowls  engraved  with  the  map  of  dominion  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  the  Chinese  empire  for  near  twenty 
ages.*     The  ancient  division  of  the  empire  subsisted  by 
means  of  these  symbols  of  dominion,  which  passed  in  suc- 
cession to  the  nine  principal  mandarins,  or  supreme  gov- 
ernors under  the  imperial  sovereignty;  and  this  for  the 
long  tract  from  their  first  institution  by  the  Emperor  Yu, 
who  reigned  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  to  Chey-lie-vang,  who  was  contemporary  with  the 
great  philosopher  Menzius,  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ.    So  that  symbol  of  union,  the  American  flag,  with 
its  increasing  stripes  and  stars,  may  have  an  equally  com- 
bining efficacy  for  ages.    The  senatorial  constitution  and 
consulate  of  the  Roman  Empire  lasted  from  Tarquin  to 
CsBsar.     The  pragmatic  sanction  has  probably  secured  the 
imperial  succession  in  the  House  of  Austria  for  ages.    The 
Medo-Persian  and  Alexandrian  empires,  and  that  of  Tam- 
erlane, who  reigned,  A.  D.  1400,  from    Smyrna  to   the 
Ganges,  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  of  short  and  transitory 
duration;    but  that  of  the   Assyrian   endured,  without 
mutation,  through  a  tract  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
years,  from  Semiramis  to   Sardanapalus.      Nor  was  the 
policy  of  Egypt  overthrown  for  a  longer  period,  from  the 
days  of  Mitzraim  till  the  time  of  Cambyses  and  Amasis. 
Whatever  mutations   may  arise  in  the  United  States, 
perhaps  hereditary  monarchy  and  a  standing  army  will  be 
the  last. 

•  Da  Halde,  Hiit  Chinft. 
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Besides  a  happy  policy  ae  to  civil  goverDmrat,  it  is 
necessary  to  institute  a  syetcm  of  law  and  Jurisprudence 
founded  iu  justice,  equity,  andjtjjblic  rigbt.  The  Ameri- 
can codes  of  law,  and  the  Ux  nxm  t/^iptOt  the  tenatut  con- 
tulta,  aiid  the  common  law,  are  Already  advanced  to  gre^it 
perfection, —  far  less  complicated  and  perplexed  than  the 
jaral  sj-stems  of  Europe,  where  reigns  a  mixture  of  Itoman, 
Gothic,  Teutonic,  Salic,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  other  local 
or  municijial  law,  controlled  or  innovated  and  confused  by 
Bubsequent  royal  edicts  and  imperial  iuslitulions,  superin- 
ducing the  same  mutation  as  did  the  imperatorial  decrees 
of  the  Coisars  upon  the  ancient  jus  civile,  or  Roman  lav. 
A  depuration  from  uU  these  will  take  place  in  America, 
and  our  coram  a  ui  cation  with  all  the  world  will  enable  ua 
<  bring  home  the  most  excellent  principles  of  law  and 
rigbt  to  be  found  in  every  kingdom  and  empire  on  earth. 
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land.^  Most  of  the  states  have  judged  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  supreme  law  courts  uninfluenced  and 
nncorrupted  tribunals,  that  the  judges  be  honorably  sup- 
ported, and  be  fixed  in  office  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint. 

But  I  pass  on  to  another  subject,  in  which  the  welfare  of 
a  community  is  deeply  concerned,  —  I  mean  the  publio 
revenues.  National  character  and  national  fiiith  depend 
on  these.  Every  people,  every  large  community,  is  able  to 
furnish  a  revenue  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. But  this  is  a  most  difficult  subject ;  and  what  the 
happiest  method  of  raising  it,  is  uncertain.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  however  in  most  kingdoms  and  empires  the 
people  are  taxed  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  yet  in  America 
the  people  tax  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  tax  them- 
selves  beyond  their  abilities.  But  whether  the  power  of 
taxing  be  in  an  absolute  monarchy  a  power  independent 
of  the  people,  or  in  a  body  elected  by  the  people,  one 
gVeat  error  has,  I  apprehend,  entered  into  the  system  of 
revenue  and  finance  in  almost  all  nations,  viz.,  restricting 
the  collection  to  money.  Two  or  three  millions  can  more 
easily  be  raised  in  produce  than  one  million  in  money. 
This,  collected  and  deposited  in  stores  and  magazines, 
would,  by  bills  drawn  upon  these  stores,  answer  all  the 
expenditures  of  war  and  peace.  The  little  imperfect  ex- 
periment lately  made  here  should  not  discourage  us.  In 
one  country  it  has  been  tried  with  success  for  ages,  —  I 
mean  in  China,  the  wisest  empire  the  sun  hath  ever  shined 
upon.  And  here,  if  I  recollect  aright,  not  a  tenth  of  the 
imperial  revenues  hath  been  collected  in  money.  In  rice, 
wheat,  and  millet  only,  are  collected  forty  million  of  sacks, 
—  one  hundred  and  twenty  each,  —  equal  to  eighty  millioo 

1  In  this  connection  read  Mr.Geoige  Samner's  oration,  Boston,  Joly  4, 
1800,  pp.  10,  51-67.  —  Ed. 
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bushels;  m  rnw  and  wrought  silk,  one  niLIlioD  ponnds. 
The  rest  is  taken  in  salt,  wiiies,  cotton,  nnd  other  fraits  of 
labor  and  industry,  at  a  certain  ratio  per  cent.,  ami  depo»- 
itcd  in  stores  over  nil  the  empire.  The  perishable  conx- 
moditiea  are  immediately  sold,  sod  the  oiandariiis  and 
army  arc  paid  by  bills  on  these  magamics.  In  no  part  of 
the  world  are  the  inhabitants  lees  oppressed  than  there. 
England  has  eleven  hundred  miUiooa  property, —  real, 
personal,  and  commercial,  —  aud  five  million  souls.  Their 
ordinary  revenue  has  for  many  years  been  ten  or  twelve 
millions;  nnd  during  this  war  the  national  expenditures 
have  been  nnuually  twenty  milliona.  A  great  part  is  reused 
by  excise ;  by  the  land  tax  not  above  a  fifth  or  siitb^ 
although  the  annual  rental  of  England  is  really  sixty  mil- 
Thc  fanded  debt  has  arisen  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  millions,  A.  D.  1775,  to  two  hundred  and 
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And  our  national  debt  *  is  not  ten  million  sterling,  —  whioh 
is  to  the  whole  collectively  as  it  would  be  for  one  man 
possessing  an  estate  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  in 
land  and  stock  to  oblige  himself  to  pay  ten  pounds.  The 
interest  only  of  the  British  national  debt,  upon  six  or  seven 
million  people,  is  above  ten  millions  sterling  annually;-— 
that  is,  greater  than  the  whole  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  upon  half  that  number.  Our  population  will  soon 
overspread  the  vast  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  which  in  two  generations  will  become  a  prop- 
erty superior  to  that  of  Britain.  Thus  posterity  may 
help  to  pay  for  the  war  ^  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
fight  out  for  them  in  our  day.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
wise  to  consign  to  posterity  so  heavy  a  debt,  lest  they 
should  be  tempted  to  learn,  like  other  nations,  the  practice 
of  public  injustice  and  broken  national  faith. 

Another  object  of  great  attention  in  America  wiU  be 
commerce.  In  order  to  form  some  ideas  respecting  it  in 
the  United  States,  we  may  take  a  summary  view  of  it 
while  we  were  in  connection  with  Britain,  and  thenoe 

«  Fortj-two  mfllions  of  doUmn  at  tlw  peaee. 

1  The  gradons  Proridence  which  ordained  Waabington,  no  leas  created 
HaniiUton^Bpecially  for  thenaCl61l.  "WB  g«nllfiDMyfl|tlir6rder  oat  of  chaoa, 
and  created  oar  fn— nnnnnf  finfti^niai  syattau  "M  the  time  when  our 
government  was  orfi^nized,  we  were  witboat  ftinds,  though  not  without 
rcHources.  To  call  them  into  action,  and  establish  order  in  the  finances, 
Washington  songht  for  SDl^i^tlid  tiiflfltf  i  ^'"LJg^J^'y^J'^  information^  ^d, 
above  all,  he^f^oght  for  sterjini;,  jngorroptible  integyjty,  ^1  these  he 
fdand  in  Hamilton." —  Goayemenr  Morris.  "  He  smote  the  rock  of  the 
national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  rerenue  gushed  forth.  He 
touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  Ha 

I  feet.  The  fabled  birth  of  Minerra  fh>m  the  brain  of  Jore  was  hardly  more 
sudden  or  more  perfect  than  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States  aa 
it  burst  forth  iVom  the  conception  of  Alexander  Hamilton."— Daniel 
Webster.  See  the  admirable  sketch  of  HamUton  and  his  Works  in  Alli- 
bone's  Dictionary  of  Authors.  •—  £d. 
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ju<lge  what  it  may  be  after  we  shall  have  rcooTered  fi^nt 
the  shock  of  tbis  war. 

The  British  merchants  repreaenled  that  they  received 
Bomo  profit  indeed  from  Vir^nia  and  South  Carolina,  as 
well  as  the  West  Indies  ;  but  as  for  the  rest  of  this  conti- 
nent, they  were  constant  losers  in  trade.  Mr.  Glover  has 
candidly  disclosed  the  tnith ;  and  he  and  other  writers 
enable  us  to  form  some  ideas  of  the  mutter.  It  .ifipears, 
from  an  undecennary  accoant  laid  before  Parliaiueut  io 
1776,  that  the  state  of  commerce  between  England  only 
and  English  America,  for  the  eleven  years  preceding  hostil- 
ities, was  thus: 


ConHnental  ralDain,  SQj  mH.  ater. 
Wcii  Indlw,     .     -    HI   "      " 
Toul,  il     "     " 
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the  British  merchants  sustain  a  loss  in  American  bankrupt- 
cies of  a  million  a  year — though  probably  at  an  average 
not  five  or  ten  thousand  —  in  so  lucrative  a  trade.^  An 
idea  of  the  mercantile  debt  may  be  thus  conceived.  There 
is  a  district  within  the  United  States  upon  which  the  state 
of  European  trade  *  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
was  thus;  being  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreign  factorages  — 
a  mode  of  commerce  which  the  British  merchants  intended 
to  have  been  universal.  In  the  course  of  a  systematical 
trade  had  at  length  arisen  a  standing  debt  of  a  million 
sterling,  among  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people.  To 
feed  this  the  British  merchants  sent  over  one  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  annually ;  for  which,  and  collected  debts, 
they  received  in  actual  remittance  half  a  million  sterling 
within  the  same  year ;  i,  e^  sl  quarter  of  a  million  returned 
half  a  million,  and  fed  or  kept  up  a  debt  of  one  million, 
paying  to  Britain  an  annual  lawful  interest ;  the  security 
of  all  which  complicated  system  stood  upon  American 
mortgages.    This  is  true  mercantile  secret  history. 

If  this  specimen  applied  to  all  the  States  —  and,  Grod  be 
thanked  !  it  does  not — it  would  show  not  only  the  great- 
ness and  momentous  importance  of  our  trade  to  Europe, 
but  the  necessity  of  legislative  regulations  in  commerce, 
to  invalidate  future  foreign  mortgages,  and  yet  support 
credit  by  the  enforcement  of  punctual,  speedy,  and  certain 
payments,  whether  with  profit  or  loss.  Without  this  no 
permanent  commerce  can  be  supported.  I  observed  that 
the  above  specimen  may  assist  us.  It  is  not  necessuy  for 
every  purpose  to  come  to  great  exactness  in  capital  esti- 
mates. The  total  exterior  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
with  all  the  world  is  about  twelve  millions  annually ;  of 


1  See  pp.  107, 197,  note;  196.  —  IEd. 

*  Boston  and  Newport  were  the  great  marti  of  fbreigii  trade.  •--•Xd.     ] 
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which  five  millions,  or  near  hali^  was  of  American  connec- 
tion, and  four  millions  of  ttiis  directly  American,  as  Mr. 
Glover  asserts;  and  the  real  profit  of  the  American  trade 
was  become  to  Britain  eqnal  to  nearly  half  the  benefit  of 
her  total  esterior  commerce  to  the  whole  world.  The 
total  of  British  exports  to  all  the  world,  A.  D,  1704,  waa 
only  BIX  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The  American  Brit- 
ish trade,  in  its  connections,  returns,  and  profits,  nearly 
equalled  this,  A.  D.  177-4,  We  were  better  to  Britain  than 
all  the  world  was  to  her  seventy  years  before.  Despised 
as  onr  commerce  was,  it  is  evident  Lliat,  had  the  unioa 
continued,  our  increasing  millions  would  soon  have  made 
remittances  for  more  than  the  fewer  millions  of  Britain 
could  have  manufactured  for  exportation  ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  manulactures  of  every  country  must  be  for 
domestic  consum[ition.     A  specimen  of  this  we  Lave  in 
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tern,  and  regulate  itself  in  time.  It  will  be  governed  on 
the  part  of  Araerica  by  the  cheapest  foreign  markets ;  on 
the  part  of  Europe,  by  our  ability  and  punctuality  of  re- 
mittance. We  can  soon  make  a  remittance  of  three  or 
four  million  a  year,  in  a  circuitous  trade,  exclusive  of  the 
iniquitous  African  trade.^  If  Europe  should  indulge  us 
beyond  this,  our  failures  and  disappointments  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  national  animosities.  Great  wisdom  is 
therefore  necessary  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  America. 
The  caution  with  which  we  are  to  be  treated  may  occasion 
and  originate  a  commercial  system  among  the  maritime 
nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  founded  in  justice 
and  reciprocity  of  interest,  which  will  establish  the  benev- 
olence as  well  as  the  opulence  of  nations,  and  advance  the 
progress  of  society  to  civil  perfection. 

It  is  certainly  for  the  benefit  of  every  community  that 
it  be  transfused  with  the  efficacious  motives  of  universal 
industry.  This  will  take  place  if  every  one  can  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  and  activity  unmolested.  All  the  variety 
of  labor  in  a  well-regulated  state  will  be  so  ordered  and 
encouraged  as  that  all  will  be  employed,  in  a  just  propor- 
tion, in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  the  lit- 
erary professions.  It  has  been  a  question  whether  agri- 
culture or  commerce  needs  most  encouragement  in  these 
states.  But  the  motives  for  both  seem  abundantly  suf' 
ficient.  Never  did  they  operate  more  strongly  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  whole  continent  is  [in]  activity,  and  in  the  lively, 
vigorous  exertion  of  industry.  Several  other  things  call 
for  encouragement,  as  the  planting  of  vineyards,  and  olive 
yards,  and  cotton-walks;   the  raising  of  wool,  planting 

1  The  pulpits  of  Dr.  Stiles  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  —  then  the 
headquarters  of  the  African  slave-trade,  —  afford  models  of  apostolic  fidel- 
ity in  gospel  preaching  at  "  the  sins  of  the  times."  They  were  Christian 
heroes.    See  Dr.  Park's  Memofar  of  Samuel  Hopkhis,  D.  D.,  1834.  —  £d. 
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muibeny  trees,  and  the  cal tore  of  silk;  and,  I  xdd,  estate- 
liithing  manaCtctortes.'  This  last  is  neoessarj-,  rery  oeces- 
Hiry  —  for  more  B&xaaarj,  indeed,  tbaa  U  thought  by 
many  deep  politicians.  Let  os  hsTe  all  the  tneana  pos^blo 
of  subsistence  and  elegance  amoDg  oiirwlre*,  if  we  voulJ 
be  a  flonrisbing  republic  of  real  independeiit  dignity  aod 
glory. 

Another  thing  tending  to  tbe  pabltc  vrelfftre  is,  removing 
causes  of  political  animosities  and  civil  tlisscnsion,  promot- 
iug  hanuony,  and  strengthening  the  onion  among  the 
several  parts  of  this  extended  community.'  In  ibc  memo- 
rable beihtm  sociaU  among  the  Romans,  three  haodred 
thousand  of  Roman  blood  fboght  seven  hundred  thousand 
brethren  of  the  Italian  blood.  After  a  loss  of  sixty  thou- 
sand, in  disputing  a  trifliog  point  of  national  honor,  they 

cificatcd  ihe  whole  by  an  amnesty,  and  giving  the  city 
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circulate  a  brotherly  afiection  among  all  the  inhabitanta 
of  this  gloriouB  republic.  We  should  live  henceforward 
in  amity,  as  brothers  iospired  with  and  nultivating  a  cer- 
tain national  benevolence,  unitedl}'  glorying  id  Jbe  name 
of  a  Columbian  or  American,  and  in  the  distinguished 
honor  and  aggraBdiaement  of  our  country;  —  like  that 
ancient  national  affection  which  we  once  bad  for  the 
parent  sCate  while  we  gloried  in  being  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  aod  when  oar  attachment  and  fidelity  grew  to 
an  unexampled  vigor  and  strength.  This  appeared  in  the 
tender  distress  we  felt  at  the  first  thoughts  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  EDciefif  friendship.  We  once  thought  Britain 
onr  friend,  anogToried  in  her  protection.  But  some 
demon*  whispered  folly  into  the  present  reign,  and  Britain 
forced  upon  America  the  tremendous  alternative  of  the 
loss  of  liberty  or  the  last  appeal,  either  of  which  instantly 
alienated  and  dissolved  our  affection.  It  was  impossible 
to  hesitate,  anil  the  affection  is  dissolved,  never,  never 
more  to  be  recovered;  like  that  between  Symcuse  and 
Athens,  it  is  lost  forever.  A  political  earthquake  through 
the  continent  hath  shook  oS  America  from  Great  Britain. 
Oh,  how  painful  and  distressing  the  separation  and  dis- 
memberment! Witness,  all  ye  patriotic  breasts,  all  ye 
lovers  of  your  country,  onoa  lovers  of  Great  Britun  — 
witness  the  tender  sensations  and  heartfelt  violence,  the 
reluctant  distress  and  sorrow,  with  which  ye  were  pene- 
trated, when,  apnmed  from  a  parent's  love,  ye  felt  the  con- 
viction of  the  dire  necessity  of  an  everlasting  parting  to 
Ieet  no  more  —  never  to  bo  united  again  I 
O,  England  I  how  did  I  once  love  thee  I  how  did  I 
ice  glory  in  thee !  how  did  I  once  boast  of  springing 


Daion,  <«  one  of  the  mott  rmurkmbla  Initancaa  of  roUtksl  AhwI^  ud 
«ag»dqr  on  record.  —  £d. 
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from  thy  bowels,  thongh  at  four  descents  ngo,  anil  the 
iiinete<?Dth  from  Sir  Adam  of  Knupton  I  In  the  mpturong 
aoticipation  of  thine  enlargement  and  refioui-ishing  in  this 
western  world,  how  have  I  been  wont  to  glory  in  the 
future  honor  of  having  thee  for  the  head  of  the  Britannioo- 
American  empire  for  the  many  ages  till  the  millennium, 
when  tliy  gi'oat  national  glory  should  have  been  advanced 
in  then  becoming  a  member  of  the  universal  empire  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace !  And  if  perchance,  in  some  fntnre  peiiod, 
dangler  should  have  arisen  to  thee  from  European  states. 
how  have  I  flown  on  the  wings  of  prophecy,  with  the 
numerons  hardy  hosts  of  thine'  Ameiican  sons  inheriting 
thine  ancient  principles  of  liberty  and  valor,  to  rescne  and 
relnthrone  the  lioary,  venerable  head  of  the  most  glorious 
empire  on  earth  !  But  now,  farewell  —  a  long  farewell  — 
to  all  this  greatness!  And  yet  even  now,  methinks,  in 
such  an  exigency,  I  coold  leap  the  Atlantic,  not  into  thy 
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Moreover,  as  we  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
in  instituting  a  militia,  so  it  is  necessary  to  continue  it. 
The  Game  Act,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  insidiously  dis- 
armed the  people  of  England.^  Let  as  not  he  insidiously 
disarmed.  In  all  our  enlargements  in  colonization,  in  all 
our  increasing  millions,  let  the  main  body  be  exercised 
annually  to  military  discipline,  whether  in  war  or  pence. 
This  will  defend  us  against  ourselves  and  against  surround- 
ing  states.  Let  this  be  known  in  Europe,  in  every  future 
age,  and  we  shall  never  again  be  invaded  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  **  The  militia*  of  this  country,**  says 
General  Washington,  ^must  be  considered  as  the  palla- 
dium of  our  security  and  the  first  effectual  resort  in  case  of 
hostility." 

Another  thing  necessary  is  a  vigilance  against  cornip- 

perilled  bj  j^alooBies  and  estrangement.  Favored,  then,  by  the  mighty 
elective  afflnittes,  the  powerful  harmonic  attractions  which  subsist  between 
thcf  Americans  and  the  Englishmen  as  brothers  of  one  blood,  one  speech, 
one  faith,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  Anglican  tongue,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  grows  in  flexibility,  comprehensiveness,  expres- 
sion, wealth,  will  also  more  and  more  clearly  ^lanifest  the  organic  unity 
of  its  braAches,  and  that  national  jealousies,  material  rivalries,  narrow 
interests,  will  not  disjoin  and  shatter  that  great  instrument  of  social 
advancement  which  God  made  one,  as  he  made  one  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  that  uses  it."—  Marsh,  "  English  Language  in  America,"  Lecture 
XXX.,  I860.  — Ed. 

1  By  the  Act  3d  James  I.,  1606,  jKsrsons  of  an  annual  landed  revenno 
of  XI 00  were  empowered  to  seise  all  guns  and  sporting  implements  Arom 
any  and  all  persons  of  an  income  of  less  than  £40  a  year,  they  being 
deemed  nnqualiflod  fbr  the  enjoyment  of  cony  and  deer  hunting.  In 
those  days  the  king  called  upon  all  of  £40  a  year  to  receive  knighthood,  or 
pay  into  his  royal  palm  a  fee  for  escaping  the  honor.  Such  were  the 
hazards  of  having  "£40  a  year,"  or  more  or  less;  such  the  security  of 
individual  or  popular  rights ;  and  such  the  boast  of  him  who  may  hold 
his  patent  of  nobility,  temp.  Jac.  I.  —  Ed. 

«The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1789,  provides  that,  "a  well- 
regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  iniringed."«-SD. 
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tioD  in  pnrcbaaing  electiona  aad  in  ^estgnatkins  to  oSees 
in  the  Legislatures  and  CoDgr?ss,  instituting  rarh  effica- 
doos  prori^oDS  against  cormptioa  as  shall  predude  ti>« 
poBfiibilitf  of  its  njqng  to  anv  great  height  before  it  shnil 
be  coatrolW  aod  corrected.'  Althoogh,  in  every  polittisiJ 
sdmiDistT^lion,  the  appointment  to  offices  uill  ever  be 
considerably  inflaeoced  by  the  nnister,  prirate,  persotul 
motives  either  of  interest  or  friendj^hip,  yet  the  aadety  of 
the  itate  retjaires  that  thb  shoold  not  go  too  hr.  An 
administration  may  indeed  proceed  tolerably  when  the 
officers  of  a  well-arranged  system  are  in  general  ordinary 
characters,  provided  there  is  a  pretty  good  sprinkling  of 
men  of  wisdom  interspersed  among  them.  How  mach 
more  illnstrioas  would  it  be  if  three  qaarters  of  the  offioea 
of  government  were  filled  wtth  men  of  ability,  omlerstand- 
lad  patriotism!     What  an   animation  would  it  dif- 
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Fodhla,  the  Alfred  of  Ireland^  one  thousand  years  bcforo 
Christ,  instituted  an  annual  review  and  examination  of  all 
the  achievements  and  illustrious  characters  in  the  realm ; 
and,  being  approved  by  himself  and  the  annual  assembly 
of  the  nobles,  he  ordered  their  names  and  achievements  to 
be  enrolled  in  a  public  register  of  merit.  This  continued 
two  thousand  years,  to  the  time  of  that  illustrious  chief- 
tain, Brien  O'Boroihme.  Thb  had  an  amazing  effect.  By 
tliis  animation,  the  heroic,  military,  and  political  virtues, 
with  civilization,  and,  I  add,  science  and  literature,  as- 
cended to  an  almost  unexampled  and  incredible  perfec- 
tion in  Ireland,  ages  before  they  figured  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  not  excepting  even  Athens  and  Rome.  I  have 
a  very  great  opinion  of  Hibernian  merit,  literary  as  well  as 
civil  ^d  military,  even  in  the  ages  before  St.  Patrick. 

But  to  return :  The  cultivation  of  literature  will  greatly 
promote  the  public  welfare.  In  every  community,  while 
provision  is  made  that  all  should  be  taught  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  very  useful  parts  of  comnion  education, 
a  good  proportion  should  be  carried  through  the  higher 
branches  of  literature.  Effectual  measures  should  be  taken 
for  preserving  and  diffusing  knowledge  among  a  people. 
The  voluntary  institution  of  libraries  in  different  vicinities 
will  give  those  who  have  not  a  liberal  education  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  that  knowledge  which  will  qualify  them 
for  usefulness.  Travels,  biography,  and  history,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  policies,  jurisprudence,  and  scientific  improve- 
ments among  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  will  form 
the  civilian,  the  judge,  the  senator,  the  patrician,  the  man 
of  useful  eminence  in  society.  The  colleges  have  been 
of  singular  advantage  in  the  present  day.*    When  Britain 

1  There  are  124  colleges,  51  theological  schools,  19  law  schools,  and  40 
medical,  in  the  United  States.  —  American  Almanac,  1860.    The  United 
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■withdrew  all  ber  wisdom  from  America,  this  revolntioa 
,  found  above  two  thousand,  in  New  Enginod  oniy,  who 
,  bad  been  educated  in  the  colleges,  intennised  among 
the  people,  and  commnnicatjng  knowledge  nmong  them. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  approved  themselves  useful; 
and  there  have  been  some  characters  among  ns  of  the 
first  eminence  for  literature.'  It  would  be  for  the  public 
emolument  should  there  always  be  fouud  a  snllicient 
number  of  men  in  the  community  at  large  of  vast  and 
profound  erudition,  and  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  system  of  public  afiiurs,  to  illuminate  the  public 
councils,  as  well  ns  fill  the  three  learned  professions  with 
dignity  and  honor. 

I  have  thus  shown  wherein  consists  the  trne  political 
welfare  of  a  civil  commnnity  or  sovereignty.  The  fojinda- 
tioD  is  laid  in  a  judicions  distribution  of  property,  and  in  a 
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and  in  honor.  The  reasons  are  very  numerous,  weighty, 
and  conclusive. 

In  our  civil  constitutions,  those  impediments  are  re- 
moved which  obstruct  the  progress  of  society  towards 
perfection,  such,  for  instance,  as  respect  the  tenure  of 
estates,  and  arbitrary  government.  The  vassalage  of 
dependent  tenures,  the  tokens  of  ancient  conquests  by 
Goths  and  Tartars,  still  remain  all  over  Asia  and  Europe. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  the  world  begins  to 
open  its  eyes.  One  grand  experiment,  in  particular,  has 
lately  been  made.  The  present  Empress  of  Russia,  by 
granting  lands  in  freehold,  in  her  vast  wildernesses  of  Yol- 
kouskile,  together  with  religious  liberty,  has  allured  and 
already  drafted  from  Poland  and  Germany  a  coloniza- 
tion of  six  hundred  thousand  souls  in  six  years  only,  from 
1762  to  1768.» 

Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  has  sweet  and  attractive 
charms.  The  enjoyment  of  this,  with  property,  has  filled 
the  English  settlers  in  America  with  a  most  amazing 
spirit,  which  has  operated,  and  still  will  operate,  with  great 
energy.  Never  before  has  the  experiment  been  so  effectu- 
ally tried  of  every  man^s  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and 
feeling  his  share  in  the  aggregate  system  of  power.  The 
ancient  republics  did  not  stand  on  the  people  at  large,  and 
therefore  no  example  or  precedent  can  be  taken  from 
them.  Even  men  of  arbitrary  principles  will  be  obliged, 
if  they  would  figure  in  these  states,  to  assume  the  patriot 
so  long  that  they  will  at  length  become  charmed  with  the 
sweets  of  liberty. 

Our  degree  of  population  is  such  as  to  give  us  reason  to 
expect  that  this  will  become  a  great  people.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  within  a  century  from  our  independence  the  sun 
will  shine  on  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  United 

•  Manhal'i  Trarelc 
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States.'  This  will  be  a  gT«st,  n  very  great  Datioo,  iKarijr 
equal  to  half  Europe.  Alrc3i]y  has  oar  colouiialiou  i 
tended  down  the  Ohio,  and  to  Koskaseah  od  I 
fiippL  And  if  the  present  ratio  of  increase  stiould  ba 
rather  diminished  in  some  of  the  other  BCttlementa,  yet 
an  accelerated  niultiplication  will  attend  our  general  progi- 
agation,  and  overapread  the  whole  territorj-  westward  lor 
ages.  So  that  before  the  miUeimiam  the  English  settlt^- 
ments  in  America  may  become  more  numerous  ntiUioos 
than  that  greatest  domiaioo  on  earth,  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Should  this  prove  a  future  fact,  how  applicable  would  be 
the  text,  wh«.-n  the  Lord  shall  hare  made  his  Americas 
Israel  high  above  all  cations  which  he  has  made,  in  nam- 
hers,  and  in  prjise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honor  1 

I  am  seusiblc  some  will    consider  these  as  viMonaiy, 
ntopiau  i>Ica.<i ;  and  so  they  woald  have  judged  had  thejr 
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As  Utopian  would  it  have  been  to  the  loyalists,  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  that  in  less  than  eight  years*  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  should  be 
acknowledged  by  four  European  sovereignties,  one  of 
which  should  be  Britain  herself.  How  wonderful  the 
revolutions,  the  events  of  Providence  I  We  live  in  an  age 
of  wonders ;  we  have  lived  an  age  in  a  few  years ;  we  have 
seen  more  wonders  accomplished  in  eight  years  than  are 
usually  unfolded  in  a  century. 
God  be  thanked,  we  have  lived  to  see  peace  restored  to 
^  this  bleeding  land,  at  least  a  general  cessation  of  hostilities 
among  the  belligerent  powers.  And  on  this  occasion  does 
it  not  become  us  to  reflect  how  wonderful,  how  gracious, 
how  glorious  has  been  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us, 
in  carrying  us  through  so  tremendous  a  warfare  I  We 
have  sustained  a  force  brought  against  us  which  might 
have  made  any  empire  on  earth  to  tremble ;  and  yet  our 
bow  has  abode  in  strength,  and,  having  obtained  help  of 
God,  we  continue  unto  this  day.  Forced  unto  the  last 
solemn  appeal,  America  watched  for  the  first  blood ;  ^  this 
was  shed  by  Britons  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775, 
which  instantly  sprung  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  into 
spontaneous  existence,  with  the  enterprising  and  daring,  if 
imprudent,  resolution  of  entering  Boston  and  forcibly  dis- 
burdening it  of  its  bloody  lemons.  Every  patriot  trembled 
till  we  had  proved  our  armor,  till  it  could  be  seen  whether 
this  hasty  concourse  was  susceptible  of  exercitual  arrange- 
ment, and  could  face  the  enemy  with  firmness.  They  early 
gave  us  the  decided  proof  of  this  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.*  We  were  satisfied.  This  instantly  con- 
vinced us,  and  for  the  first  time  convinced  Britons  them- 
selves, that  Americans  both  would  and  could  fight  with 

«  Jane  17, 1775. 

>See  pp.  235,  237.  —  £d. 
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grest  effect.  VHteifopoD  CoogreM  p«t  at  the  haad  oCdii 
EjAjited  iimf  the  oaij  nam'  o«  vb«MD  th*  cjci  of  ■■ 
I«3«l  were  pUct^L  PoMni^,  I  iffrnkcad,  ad  tke  wwU 
itfieli^  lucoDHJcnile  and  iMxedabna  m  dMf  naj  be  of  iIm 
^ji>iniK"i.^n  of  HeafCK,  will  j«t  do  eo  mud  jostioc  to  thm 
diriae  mc>nJ  goTemment  as  to  ackoovledge  UuK  tkw 
vAmericoa  Jifl^aa  was  raised  op  bjr  God,  aad  dirioeij 
>  ibrnied,  by  a  peculiar  nfluace  of  Ute  Sovereign  o£  \bm 
unjrerse,  fi>r  the  great  work  of  leading  llie  annies  of  that 
AmericaD  Jo>«|ib  (nov  ee^araUd  from  bk  brethren),  and 
coDdnctiiig  this  |ieopIe  throo^  the  severe,  the  ardoooB 
cooflict,  tu  liberty  and  independeiK«.  Sarpriang  was  it 
with  what  insiaot  celerity  mea  ascended  aod  rose  into 
geiieralfc,  and  officers  of  eTeiysobonliaatiottjfortaed  chiefljr 
by  ttie  preparatory  discipUne  of  ooly  the  preceding  year 
177V  vh«n  the  ardor  and  ^itit  of  military  dlscipliDe  waa 
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which  fought  gallantly,  and  wanted  nothing  but  numbers 
of  ships  for  successful  operations  against  that  superior 
naval  force  before  which  we  fell.  We  have,  however, 
exhibited  proof  to  posterity  and  the  world  that  a  powerful 
navy  may  be  originated,  built,  and  equipped  for  service 
in  a  much  shorter  period  than  was  before  imagined.  The 
British  navy  has  been  many  centuries  growing;  and 
France,  Holland,  the  Baltic  powers,  or  any  of  the  powers 
of  this  age,  in  twenty  years  may  build  navies  of  equal 
magnitude,  if  necessary  for  dominion,  commerce,  or  orna- 
ment. 

A  variety  of  success  and  defeat  hath  attended  our  war- 
&re  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  our  lowest  and  most  danger- 
ous estate,  in  1776  and  1777,  we  sustained  ourselves  against 
the  British  army  of  sixty  thousand  troops,  commanded  by 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  and  other  the  ablest  generals 
Britain  could  procure  throughout  Europe,  with  a  naval 
force  of  twenty-two  thousand  seamen  in  above  eighty 
British  men-of-war.*  These  generals  we  sent  home,  one 
afler  another,  conquered,  defeated,  and  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  subduing  America.  While  oppressed  by 
the  heavy  weight  of  this  combined  force.  Heaven  inspired 
us  with  resolution  to  cut  the  gordian  knot,  when  the  die 
was  cast  irrevocable  in  the  glorious  act  of  Independence. 
This  was  scaled  and  confirmed  by  God  Almighty  in  the 
victory  of  General  Washrngtoii~at  Trenton,  iand  in  the 
surprising  movement  and  battle  of  Princeton,  by  which 
astonishing  effort  of  generalship  General  Howe  and  the 
whole  British  army,  in  elated  confidence  and  in  open- 
mouthed  march  for  Philadelphia,  was  instantly  stopped, 

•  To  lose  America  has  cost  Britain  the  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling  In  money.  Hr.  Thomas  FIttf 
fVom  authentic  documents,  lately  asoerted  in  Parliament  that  only  the  first  fire 
years  of  this  war  had  cost  Britain  fire  millions  more  than  all  the  wars  of  the 
last  age,  including  the  splendid  Ttetorlea  of  the  Duke  of  Ifftriborovgh. 
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remanded  back,  and  cooped  up  for  a  Bhivering  winter  in 
the  little  borongh  of  Branswick.  Thus  Qod  "turned  the 
battle  to  the  gate,"  and  this  gave  a  finuhing  to  the  fono- 
dation  of  the  American  Republic  This,  with  the  Bar- 
goynade  at  Saratoga  by  General  Gates,  and  the  glorioaa 
▼ictoiy  over  the  Earl  of  Comwallia  in  Virginia,  t<^etber 
vith  the  memorable  Tiotory  of  Eutaw  Springs,  and  the 
triumphant  recovery  of  the  Bouthcm  states  by  General 
Greene,  are  among  the  most  heroic  acts  and  brilliant 
achievements  which  have  dedded  the  &te  of  America. 
And  who  does  not  see  the  indubitable  interpoution  and 
energetic  influence  of  Divine  Providence  in  these  great 
and  illuBtriona  events?    Who  bat  a  Washington,  inspired 

!y  Heaven,  could  have  struck  oat  the  great  movement 
nd  manoBuvre  at  Princeton  ?    To  whom  but  the  Roler  of 
tte  winds  shall  we  ascribe  it  that  the  British  relofbrce- 
lent,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  was  delayed  on  the  ocean 
three  months  by  contrary  winds,  until  it  was  too  late  &» 
the  oonflagrating  General  Clinton  to  raise  the  si^;e  of 
Saratogaf    What  but  a  providential  mii^d^  detected  the 
eonspiracy  of  Arnold,  even  in  the  criticaTmoment  of  the 
execntioD  of  that  infernal  plot,  in  which  the  body  of  the 
American  army,  then  at  West  Point,  with  his  Excellency 
General  Washington  himself  were  to  have  been  rendered 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy?    Donbtless  inspired  by  the 
; .-   Supreme  Illuminator  of  great  minds  were  the  joint  coon- 
^      sols  of  a  Washington  and  a  Rocfaambeau  in  that  grand 
Y'j  efbrt  of  generalship  with  which  they  deceived  and  aston- 
ished a  Clinton,  and  eluded  his  vigilance,  in  their  transit 
*by  Kew  York  and  rapid  marches  for  Vii^nia.    Waa  it 
not  of  God  that  both  the  navy  and  army  should  enter  the 
Chesapeake  at  the  same  time?    Who  but  God  could  have 
^  ^  ordained  the  critical  arrival  of  the  Gallic  fleet,  so  as  to 
prevent  aod  defeat  the  British,  and  assist  and  cooperate 
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with  the  combined  armies  in  the  siege  and  redaction  of 
Yorktown  ?  Should  we  not  ever  admire  and  ascribe  to  a 
Supreme  Energy  the  wise  and  firm  generalship  displayed  by 
General  Greene  when,  leaving  the  active,  roving  Comwallis 
to  pursue  his  helter-skelter,  ill-fated  march  into  Virginia, 
he  coolly  and  steadily  went  onwards,  and  deliberately, 
judiciously,  and  heroically  recovered  the  Carolinas  and  the 
southern  states? 

How  rare  have  been  the  defections  and  apostasies  of  our 
capital  characters,  though  tempted  with  all  the  charms  of 
gold,  titles,  and  nobility  I  Whence  is  it  that  so  few  of  our 
army  have  deserted  to  the  enemy?  Whence  that  our 
brave  sailors  have  chosen  the  horrors  of  prison-ships  and 
death,  rather  than  to  fight  against  their  country  ?  Whence 
that  men  of  every  rank  have  so  generally  felt  and  spoken 
alike,  as  if  the  cords  of  life  struck  unison  through  the  con- 
tinent ?  What  but  a  miracle  has  preserved  the  union  of 
the  States,  the  purity  of  Congress,  and  the  unshaken  pa* 
triotism  of  every  Greneral  Assembly  ?  It  is  God,  who  haft 
raised  up  for  us  a  great  and  powerful  ally,  ^  —  an  ally  which 
sent  us  a  chosen  army  and  a  naval  force ;  who  sent  us  a 
Rochambeau  and  a  Chastelleux,'  and  other  characters  of 
the  first  military  merit  and  eminence,  to  fight  side  by  side 
with  a  Washington  and  a  Lincoln,  and  the  intrepid  Amer- 
icans, in  the  siege  and  battle  of  Torktown.    It  is  Gk>d 


1  The  gratitude  dne  to  France  for  the  services  rendered  to  ns  in  onr  Rer- 

olution  is  considered  in  Letters  ir.—yii.  of  '*  Paciflcns"— Alexander  Ham- 

I  ilton  —  on  Washington's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  1793.     See  also 

I  "  Dfe  and  Works  of  John  Adams,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  index, 

I  Marbois,  Vergennes.  —  Ed. 

s  The  Tolume  of  Travels  in  North  America,  in  1780-1-2,  by  the  Marqnis 
de  ChasteUeux,  is  rich  in  observations  on  the  men  and  things  of  that  period. 
The  English  translation  of  1787  was  republished  in  New  York  In  1827, 

with  spicy  notes.     For  instance,  Mr.  John was  "  celebrated  fbr 

duplicity  on  both  sides  of  the  water."—  £d. 
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who  80  ordered  the  balaodDg  interests  of  nations  as  to 
produce  an  irreHstible  motive  in  the  European  maritime 
powers  to  take  oar  part.  Hence  the  recognition  of  our 
independeooe  by  Spun  and  Holland,  as  well  aa  France. 
Britain  ought  to  have  fiireseen  that  it  must  have  g:iven  joj 
to  sarronnding  nations,  tired  and  wearied  out  wiUi  the 
insolence  and  haughtiness  of  her  domineering  flag,  —  a  flag 
which  spread  terror  through  the  ocean§  of  the  teiraqneont 
globe,  —  to  behold  the  era  when  their  forces  shoald  bare 
arrived  at  sach  maturity  and  strength  that  a  jnnction  (^ 
national  navies  wonld  produce  an  aggregate  force  adequate 
to  the  hnmiliation  of  Britun  and  her  gallant  and  lofty 
-navy.  Nor  could  they  resist  the  operation  of  this  motive 
prompting  them  to  assist  in  the  cutting  off  of  a  member 
with  which  the  growing  aggrandizement  and  power  of 
Britain  were  conoeoted,  as  thus  she  would  be  disarmed  of 
terror,  and  tliey  should  be  at  rest.  If  Britain  doth  not 
learn  wisdom  by  these  events,  and  disclaim  the  sovereign^ 
oftheocean,  the  jnnction  of  national  navies' will  settle  the 
point  for  her  in  less  than  half  a  century  ;  so  wonderfully 
does  Divine  Providence  order  the  time  and  coincidence  of 
the  pnblio  national  motives,  cooperating  in  efiecting  great 
poblio  events  and  revolutions. 

But  the  time  would  fail  me  to  recount  the  wonder-work- 
ing providence  of  Ood  in  the  events  of  this  war.  I.et 
these  serve  as  a  spedmen,  and  lend  us  to  hope  that  God 
will  not  forsake  this  people  for  whom  he  has  done  such 
marvellona  things,  —  whereof  we  are  glad,  and  rejoice  this 
day,  —  having  at  length  brought  us  to  the  dawn  of  pence. 
O  Peace,  thon  welcome  gneal,  all  hail  1  Thou  heavenly 
visitant,  calm  the  tumult  of  nations,  and  wave  thy  balmy 
wing  to  perpetuity  over  this  region  of  liberty!  Let  there 
be  a  tranquil  period  for  the  unmolested  accomplishment 

>  Bm  note  1  on  p.  437,  on  tbe  Anned  Nentrsflty. — En. 
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of  the  Magnefiia  2W —  the  great  evenU  4b  Ood*r  moral 
government  assigned  from  eternal  ages  to  be  displayed  in 
these  ends  of  the  earth. 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  eongratalate  my  country  upon 
the  termination  of  this  cruel  and  unnatural  war,  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  the  prospect  of  peace.  May  this 
great  event  excite  and  elevate  our  first,  our  highest  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Sovereign  Monarch  of  universal 
nature,  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  and  Controller  of  all 
events !  Let  this,  our  pious,  sincere,  and  devout  gratitude, 
ascend  in  one  general  effusion  of  heartfelt  praise  and  hal- 
lelujah, in  one  united  cloud  of  incense,  even  the  incense 
of  universal  joy  and  thanksgiving,  to  Ood,  from  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  United  States. 

And  while  we  render  our  supreme  honors  to  the  Most 
High,  the  God  of  armies,  let  us  recollect  with  affec- 
tionate honor  the  bold  and  brave  sons  of  freedom  who 
willingly  offered  themselves  and  bled  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  Our  fellow-citizens,  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  patriot  army,  who,  with  the  Manlys,^  the 
Joneses,  and  other  gallant  commanders  and  brave  seamen 
of  the  American  navy,  have  heroically  fought  the  war  by 
sea  and  by  land,  merit  of  their  once  bleeding  but  n9w 

1  Captain  John  Manly,  —  "  Jack  Manly/'—  of  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts, under  a  naval  commission  fVom  Washington,  October  24,  1775, 
hoisted  the  first  American  flag  on  board  the  schooner  2>e.  To  him  the 
first  British  flag  was  struck;  and,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1775,  he 
brought  into  Gloucester  the  flrst  prize  taken  in  behalf  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, the  English  ship  Nancy,  trom.  London  for  Boston,  fhiightcd  with  mili- 
tary supplies,  which  were  taken  by  land  to  Cambridge,  to  the  joy  of 
Washington,  and  which  were  of  immense  ralue  to  the  besieging  army  at 
that  moment  of  absolute  want.  This  was  one  of  the  wonderful  interposi- 
tions in  our  favor  so  remarkable  in  our  whole  history.  Tliey  christeno<l  one 
piece  "  The  Congress."  Captain  Manly,  eminent  in  naval  annals,  died  in 
Boston,  1793,  aged  fifty-nine.  —  Sabine's  Fisheries  of  the  American  Seas, 
200,  203;  Babson's  History  of  Gloucester,  397.  —  £d. 
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trinmphant  conntty  laurels,  erovus,  rewarde,  vxd  the  faigb- 
eat  honors.  N'ever  was  tlie  profeBsiott  of  arma  used  with 
more  glory,  or  iu  a  better  cnnse,  since  the  days  of  Josliaa 
the  son  of  Nun.  O  WasLiugton !  how  do  1  lore  thy 
name !  Ilow  have  I  often  adored  and  blessed  thy  God  (or 
creating  and  forming  thee  the  great  ornament  of  hnm^ 
kind  !  Upheld  and  protected  by  the  Omnipotent,  bj  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  thou  hast  been  Bustoined  and  carried  through 
one  of  the  most  arduous  and  moat  important  wars  ia  all 
history.  The  world  and  posterity  will  with  admiralioa 
contemplate  thy  deliberate,  cool,  and  stable  judgment,  thjr 
virtues,  thy  valor,  and  heroic  achievements,  as  lar  surpass- 
ing those  of  a  Cyrus,  whom  the  world  loved  and  adored. 
The  sound  of  thy  fame  shall  go  out  into  all  the  earth,  and 
extend  to  distant  ages.  Tbon  hast  convinced  the  world 
of  tlie  beauty  of  virtue ;   for  in  thee  this  beauty  shines 
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rewards  of  generalship,  and  heroically  tookest  upon  thyself 
tbe  dangerous  as  well  as  arduous  office  of  our  generalis- 
simo,  and  this  at  a  solemn  moment,  when  thou  didst  delib- 
erately cast  the  die  for  the  dubious,  the  very  dubious 
alternative  of  a  gibbet  or  a  triumphal  arch.  But,  beloved, 
enshielded,  and  blessed  by  the  great  Melchisedec,  ^^  the 
King  of  righteousness  as  well  as  peace,  —  thou  hast  tri- 
umphed gloriously.  Such  has  been  thy  military  wisdom 
in  the  struggles  of  this  arduous  conflict,  —  such  the  noble 
rectitude,  amiableness,  and  mansuetude  of  thy  character,  — 
something  is  there  so  singularly  glorious  and  venerable 
thrown  by  Heaven  about  thee,  —  that  not  only  does  thy 
country  love  thee,  but  our  very  enemies  stop  the  madness 
of  their  fire  in  full  volley,  stop  the  illiberality  of  their 
slander  at  thy  name,  as  if  rebuked  from  Heaven  with  a 
^  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  hero  no  harm  I"  Thy 
fame  is  of  sweeter  perfume  than  Arabian  spices  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Persia.  A  Baron  de  Steuben  ^  shall  wafl  its  fra- 
grance to  the  monarch  of  Prussia ;  a  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
shall  waft  it  to  a  far  greater  monarch,  and  diffuse  thy 
renown  throughout  Europe ;  *  listening  angels  shall  catch 
the  odor,  waft  it  to  heaven,  and  perfume  the  universe. 

And,  now  that  our  warfare  is  ended,  do  thou,  O  man  of 
God,  greatly  beloved  of  the  Most  High,  permit  a  humble 

f  The  ftothor  doM  not  doubt  bat  that  the  capital  events  in  the  mediatorial 

^o.VMngdom  on  earth  into  which  angels  deidre  to  look,  especially  those  wliioh  re- 

yW^  n^t  the  Protestant  Zion,  are  snttfeots  of  extensive  attention  in  heaven,  and  that 

V;    y/charactcrs  of  real  and  eminent  merit  in  the  cause  ofliberty  and  virtue  are  echoed 

/     and  contemplated  with  great  honor  In  the  celestial  realms. 

I  Connties  and  towns  in  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  perpetaate  tbo 
name  of  this  brave  and  noblo-hearted  general,  a  yolunteer  in  the  cause  of 
fireedom  in  America.  He  remained  in  this  conntry,  and  died  at  Steuben- 
villc,  New  York,  November  28, 1798,  aged  sixty-four.  There  is  an  admi- 
rable outline  of  his  life  in  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  li.,  342, 
and  an  adeqnate  tribute  to  his  worth  and  services  may  be  found  in  his 
Life,  by  Friedrich  Kapp,  18%,  pp.  735.  —  £d. 
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minister  of  the  bles^d  Jesus —  who,  though  at  a  distance, 
has  vigilantly  .iccompaoied  thee  through  every  stage  m( 
thy  military  progress,  has  watched  thine  every  movement 
and  danger  with  a  lieartrelt  aaxi«ty  and  solicitade,  and, 
with  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  wishes  for  thy  safety 
and  success,  has  not  ceased  day  nor  night  to  pray  for 
thee,  and  to  commend  thee  and  thy  army  to  God  —  con- 
descend to  permit  him  to  express  his  most  cordial  congrU- 
ulations,  and  to  share  in  the  trinmphe  of  thy  bosom,  oa 
this  great  and  joyous  occasion.  We  thank  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  that  has  given  his  servant  to  see  his  desire  npon  hia 
enemies,  and  peace  on  Israel.  And  when  tbou  shalt  now 
at  length  retire  from  the  falignes  of  nine  laborions  cam- 
paigns to  the  tranqnil  enjoyment,  to  the  sweetness  and 
serenity  of  domestic  life,  may  you  never  meet  the  fat«  of 
that  ornament  of  arms  and  of  humanity,  the  great  Belisa- 
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• 
voluntarily  for  the  defence  of  liberty.    They  will  take  up 

a  lamentation  and  drop  a  tear  upon  the  graves  of  those 
mighty  ones  —  those  beauties  of  Israel  —  who  have  fallen 
in  battle  from  the  day  of  Lexington  to  the  victory  of 
Torktown.  And  while  they  commemorate  those  who 
have  lived  through^singular  sufferings,  —  as  those  honora- 
ble personages,  a  Lovel,  a  Laurens,  and  a  Gadsden,  —  the 
names  of  the  illustrious  martyr-generals,  Warren,  Mercer, 
Montgomery,  De  Kalb,  Wooster,  Thomas,  with  a  Polaski, 
and  others,  will  be  recorded  as  heroically  falling  in  these 
wars  of  the  Lord.  But  I  may  not  enlarge,  save  only  that 
we  drop  a  tear,  or  rather  showers  of  tears,  upon  the  gravee 
of  those  other  brave  officers  and  soldiers  that  fell  in  battle^ 
or  otherwise  perished  in  the  war.  ^O  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  my  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,"  that  I  might 
weep  the  thousands  of  our  brethren  that  have  perished  in 
prison-ships,  —  in  one  of  which,  the  Jersey^  then  lying  at 
New  York,  perished  above  eleven  thousand  the  last  three 
years,  —  while  others  have  been  barbarously  exiled  to  the 
East  Indies  for  life.  Come,  mourn  with  me,  all  ye  tender 
parents  and  friends,  the  fate  of  your  dear — dear —  But 
these  scenes  are  too  tender  and  distressing.  Can  we  ever 
love  Britain  again  ?  Can  the  tender,  affectionate  fathers 
and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  —  can  the  numerous  be- 
moaning friends  and  relatives,  and,  perhaps,  the  espoused 
bosoms  of  the  tender  sex,  —  can  they,  I  say,  ever  forget 
the  cruel  mockings,  scourgings,  starvations,  deaths,  assas- 
sinations of  their  dearest  o&pring  and  connections  in 
British  captivity?  Can  they  forget  the  numerous  thou- 
sands of  their  captivated  countrymen  instantly  consigned 
to  destruction,  to  dungeons,  prisons,  places  of  variolous 
infection  and  certain  death?  Will  they  be  soothed  by 
telling  them  this  is  the  fate  of  war  ?  As  well  may  inquisi- 
torial cruelties  be  soothed  by  alleging  they  are  salutary 
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florreetions,  Rod  necessary  for  tfae  good  of  tho  charch. 
Oar  eDemies  took  occasion  from  this  fate  of  war  to  reek 
their  Tengeonoe,  xnd  to  laih  ob  with  i  severity  too  nnnier- 
ciliil  ever  to  be  forgotten.  Csn  we  forget  the  ooDflagru- 
tioDB  of  Cbarleatown,  Norfolk,  Esopns,  Fairfield,  and  other 
American  towns,  laid  in  ashes  t>y  a  Tryon  and  other  inoea- 
diaries?  *  Were  these  the  kindneasea  American  brethren 
ncaved  from  the  handa  of  Britons  and  their  more  omel 
jUBoeiates  the  Indiana  and  lojralista?  Can  we  for^t  the 
barbaroas  tisgedy  of  Colonel  Hune,  or  the  murder  of 
Captain  Hnddy,  in  Tiolation  of  the  most  saored  laws  of 
war  and  of  national  honor!  Blush,  O  Britain,  for  the 
■tain  of  yonr  national  glory  1  Can  we  ever  forget  with 
Vbat  cniel  and  malicioui  delight  they  tortored,  entowered, 
and  insulted  an  American  plenipotentiary,  —  the  illuatri* 
ons  Laureni,  —  althongh  by  the  laws  of  honor  and  aaiiona 
the  person  of  an  ambasaador  is  sacred  f  Can  we  ever 
forget  the  cruel  and  in&mons  treatment  of  the  Honorable 
Ifr.  Oacfiden  P  O  Gadsden,*  bow  I  reverence  thy  piety, 
thy  firmneas  in  c^Uvity,  thine  intrepid  and  unoorrapted 
patriotism,  thine  enlightened  politics,  thy  unremitted  foi^ 
Tor  and  seal  in  the  oause  of  liberty  1  But  how  punfol  is 
it  to  reoount  the  even  leas  than  ten-thousandth  part  of  the 
aeries  of  distresses,  the  complicated  woe  and  misery,  that 
make  up  the  system  of  sofierings  which  we  have  been 
called  to  endure  in  the  pangg  and  throes  of  the  partarition 
of  emfure,  in  "  effecting  our  giorions  revoluUon,  in  rescu- 


'  "TwcIt«  tciDphs,  or  housM  of  public  wocrhlp,  were  bunt  ind  dcmol- 
bhed  b7  tha  Britltb,  fhim  Boatoo  to  HuiLton'*  Klver,  bealdes  those  banted 
beyond/'-kNoteto  tbeuwDdedllloa,  1763.— Ed. 

•  For  la  acoouni  of  the  mnidcr  of  iluddy  by  Tory  r;ru),'pes,  of  Lord 
Enirdoa'i  Infam;  la  the  execution  of  Colonel  Uayne,  >nd  of  GoTemur 
Tiyoo'i  cnelty  to  the  Tenmble  GwlMlen,  lee  Loulng*!  Field  Book  of  the 
BerohRkn,  fl.,  300, 774,  HB.  —  Ed. 
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ing  millions  from  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  great  empire."  * 

The  patnot  army  merits  our  commemoration,  and  so  do 
the  great  characters  in  the  patriotic  Assemblies  and  Con- 
gress. Let  America  never  forget  what  they  owe  to  those 
first  intrepid  defenders  of  her  rights,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams,  and  the  Hon.  James  Otis,  Esq. ;  add  to 
these  the  Hon.  Dr.  John  Winthrop,  Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
Esq.,  who,  with  others,  were  the  marked  objects  of  minis- 
terial vengeance,  who  early  stepped  forth  and  heroically 
withstood  tyranny,  and  alarmed  their  country  with  ita 
danger,  while  venal  sycophants  were  lulling  us  to  rest  and 
hushing  us  into  silence.  His  Excellency  Mr.  President 
Randolph  merits  our  grateful  commemoration,  and  so  do 
the  governors  Rutledge,  Ward,  Livingston,  Hopkins,  Nash, 
Clinton,  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Wythe,  Dyer,  Sherman,  Pen- 
dleton, Henry,  Ellery,  the  Lees,  President  Huntington, 
Lynch,  Witherspoon,  Wolcott,  Gov.  Paca,  Qov.  Hall,  Law, 
Marchant,  President  McKean,  Ellsworth,  Vandyke,  Jeffer- 
son —  Jefferson,  who  poured  the  soul  of  the  continent  into 
the  monumental  act  of  Independence.  These,  and  other 
worthy  personages  of  this  and  the  other  states,  will  be 
celebrated  in  history  among  the  cardinal  patriots  of  this 
revolution.  All  the  ages  of  man  will  not  obliterate  the 
meritorious  name  of  His  Excellency  Governor  Hancock, 
as  President  of  Congress  at  a  most  critical  era,  nor  the 
meritorious  names  of  that  illustrious  band  of  heroes  and 
compatriots,  those  sensible  and  intrepid  worthies  who, 
with  him,  resolutely  and  nobly  dared,  in  the  face  of  every 
danger,  to  sign  the  glorious  act  of  Independence.  May 
their  names  live,  be  preserved,  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
with  deserved  reputation  and  honor,  through  all  American 

•  Genenl  WMhiogtoo't  addiMi  to  the  annj,  in  gtnenl  ordtn,  April  19, 1788^ 
on  the  oewation  of  hotHilitfm, 
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■gesi'  ThoM  great  dTilUna  and  imbusadors,  tbe  illastii- 
oos  Franklin,  Adain§,  Jay,  and  LanrenB,  have  approved 
themselves  equal  to  the  highest  negotiations  in  the  courts 
of  nations,  been  &itbful  to  their  oountry's  liberties,  ntid,  by 
their  great  and  eminent  servioes,  have  jnstiy  merited  to 
luve  thdr  namee  sent  forward  to  immort^ty  in  history 
with  renown  and  unsnllied  glory. 

Great  and  extennre  will  be  the  happy  effects  of  tiiis 
war&re,  in  which  we  have  been  called  in  Providence  to 
flgfat  ont  not  the  liberties  of  America  only,  but  the  libera 
ties  of  the  world  itself  The  spirited  and  snocesaAil  stand 
which  we  have  made  against  tyranny  will  prove  the  salv*- 
tion  of  England  and  Ireland,  and,  by  teaching  all  sovereigns 
the  danger  of  irritating  and  trifling  with  the  a&ections  and 
loyalty  of  thear  sabjects,  introdnoe  clemency,  moderation, 
and  jnsUoe  into  public  government  at  large  through  Enrope. 
Already  have  we  learned  Ireland  and  other  nations  the 
road  to  liberty,  the  way  to  a  redress  of  grievances,  by 


Bboiib  lBt^n>.  —  SWpban  HopUnt,  WUIiim  BUcij. 

Coimcmcin.  —  BaK«r  Stwrmao,  B«Mel  BaotliifloB,  WflUuB  WflUnBi, 
OUMrWaleoa. 
Kmw   To«k.  —  Wmiaa  Fiord,   Fblllp  liiloittoa,  Fnneli  Lswla,    Lnrb 


John  Hart,  Abrabam  Clark. 

FiaiaTLTAKiA.  —  Hubert  Monk,  BmimSB  Buh,  Bajaailii  Franklin.  Jahn 
Mortdo,  Gtorg*  Cljatn,  Jams  Smitb,  George  Taylar,  Jams  WlUoo,  Gtarga 
Boo. 

KAaTLAFD.  - 

(of  CirrolTtni). 

ViBOIBIjt  — Gaorn  Wjtba,Rlshard  BeniT  I^a.Tbamai  JellVnoo.BciiJuiilD 
BarrluD,  Tboma*  M-laoD,  Jr.,  Fnneii  Llgbllbot  Let.  Carter  BrailoD. 

KoRTB  Caboura.  — WllLiBin  Hooper,  Joeeph  Hewce,  Jalia  I'CDO. 

SoDTii  r*  Rouaa.  —  Edward  UDtledce,  Iliooiai  Uefnanl,  Jr.,  Tbomaa  tjneb, 
Jr.,  ARhnr  Mtddltlaa. 
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open,  systematical  measures,  Committees  of  Correspond- 
ence,^ and  military  discipline  of  an  armed  people.  Ireland 
has  become  gloriously  independent  of  England.*  Nor  will 
the  spirit  rest  till  Scotland  becomes  independent  also.  It 
would  be  happier  for  the  three  kingdoms  to  subsist  with 
parliaments  and  national  councils  independent  of  one 
another,  although  confederated  under  one  monarch.  The 
union  of  1707  has  produced  the  loss  and  dismemberment 
of  America.'  It  is  just  possible  that  within  this  age  some 
ill-fated  counsellor  of  another  connection  might  have  arisen 
and  prompted  Majesty  and  Parliament  to  sanguinary  meas- 
ures against  America ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
their  enforcement  would  have  been  deferred,  or  procrasti- 
nated a  century  hence,  or  to  a  period  when  our  accumu- 
lated population  would  have  dictated  wiser,  milder  meas- 
ures to  the  British  court ;  and  so  America,  by  a  gentle, 
iratemal  connection,  would  have  remained  cemented^  to 


1  See  pp.  44,  191, 199.  —Ed. 

s  January  -1, 1800,  ended  that  independence,  and  wan  the  date  of  the 
legislative  union  between  England  and  Ireland.  —  £d. 

3  The  intensity  of  Dr.  Stiles's  detestation  of  the  two  Scotchmen,  Bate 
and  Murray,  —  which  led  him  to  say  that  the  "  union"  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land in  1707  "  has  produced  the  loss  and  dismemberment  of  America/' 
probably  because,  by  that  union,  the  Scotch  statesmen,  hated  for  their 
arbitrary  principles,  were  eligible  to  the  English  councils,  —  affords  an 
amusing  parallel  to  Dr.  Johnson's  inveterate  pr^udice  against  the  Scotch. 
In  his  dictionary  the  Doctor  defines  oats  as  "  a  grahi  which  in  England  is 
generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people."  Bute 
was  believed  to  be,  by  his  personal  influence,  the  evil  genius  of  George  III. 
and  of  England,  and  was  profoundly  hated  there  as  well  as  in  America; 
and  the  jurist  Murray  —  Lord  Mansfield  —  upheld  the  worst  measures 
against  America.  Tet  both  were  exemplary  in  private  life.  See  pp.  69,  70, 
86,  162,  168,  301,  343.  —  Ed. 

4  The  pathos  with  which  Dr.  Stiles  speaks  of  "  the  painftal  and  distress- 
ing separation  and  dismemberment"  fVx>m  the  mother  country,  and  his 
vehement  denunciation  of  the  *Memon"  Bute,  do  not  exaggerate  the 
loyal  temper  of  our  fathers.    They  would  have  then  been  content  wUh 
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Britain  for  distant  ages.  Bnt  a  Rehoboam  counsellor 
stepped  Id,  et  actum  est  de  reptMica  —  the  Ten  Tribes  are 
lost.'  Had  it  not  been  for  the  insidious  and  haughty 
counselB  of  a  Bute  and  a  Hansfield,  imbned  with  priiK^ples 
incompatible  with  liberty,  with  the  unwieldy  factioa  of 
their  despoUo  coDnections  in  the  empire,  America  and 
Ireland  had  remained  nnited  with  Britain  to  this  day. 
Chagrined  and  mortified  by  the  defeat  and  dishonor 
bronght  upon  them  by  Bntean  counsels  and  dominion, 
■a  well  as  with  their  own  curtailed  and  unequal  weight 
in  Parliament,  Scotland,  emulous  of  the  glory  of  Ireland, 

bstf  die  rigfat*  wUdi  tha  preamt  Brtdih  Americmii  PtotIdcm  enjo;'-  Bat 
tba  blindneu  oT  Governor  HatchlnMti  to  the  cb>racleroriiIa  coantrynen, 
■od  th«  c«D*equent  f>lM  Imprenioiis  be  gaTG  to  the  British  e^Inct,  the 
miHirkble  wekkneu  of  Ga^  uid  Howe  at  Boston,  and  the  madnau  of  Ae 
king  In  Ibrdng  the  colonle*  (o  nalos,  Bhow  tbe  prorideDtlal  goTcnuneot 
of  Ood,  kod  that  tUi  time  for  tUi  grtti  epoch  in  the  hlitot;  of  human 
Ktdetf  wu  now  come.  —  En. 

>  To  the  aecood  edition,  1789,  the  aathor  here  made  thli  prophetic  note : 
"And  Tei7  aoon  will  Bengal  and  tbe  Eut  Indlee  be  lott  and  ddlirerad 
ftom  Uie  cnieltr  and  lAinatlce  of  British  ttovtmment  th«i«.  Thia  will 
apeedll;  be  the  fhilt  of  Great  Britain'*  departing  (h>m  tbe  commeicial  to 
the  goTsmmental  idea  concerning  the  Eaat.  The  conflagrating  and  ptim- 
detlngquaUtlea  of  a  CHre,  and  the  abniird  hanghtlneet  of  tbe  inlneqiMDl 
dominion,  will  at  length  ronse  the  »pirit  of  tfaoae  popnloui  parta  of  the 
oriental  empire*,  baring  learned  the  uae  of  artillery  and  the  Earapeaa 
mode*  of  war,  to  make  one  Tigorona  exertion  and  ihake  off  tbla  ftndgn 
Toke.  It  l»  not  within  the  compueof  hnnian  piobablil^  — Itleabaord 
and  absolutely  Imposaible  —  that  fifteen  millloni  of  people  aboold  long 
contlnae  satttngated  to  the  governmeal  of  fire  or  ilx  million  at  the  dia- 
tance  of  lialf  the  clrcnmnirence  of  the  ^obe.  Thia  event  may  be  acceler- 
ated by  the  necesaBty  tripartite  division  of  the  navy  In  the  oriental  and 
.^  Atlantic  oceans.  The  nnlon  of  European  nations  cannot  fail  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  fdtnre  comparative  weakness  of  British  string  aiiaing 
fkom  this  division.  Too  soon,  alas!  may  Britain,  with  both  wings  topped 
olT,  the  East  Indies  and  America,  exhibit  th^BDeclacle  among  nations 
described  by  tbe  Franklinean  emblem  of  Magna  Britannia  with  her  colo- 
nlea  reduced.  One  cannot  refVala  f>om  teare  at  coniemptatlng  the  fkte  of 
iMtioii*,  the  rise  and  fkU  of  empire*."—  Eo. 
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will  wish  for  and  obtain  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  and 
resume  a  separate  sovereignty.  It  must  be  the  lenity,  the 
wisdom,  the  gentle  and  pacific  measures  of  an  Augustan 
age  that  can  conserve  the  remnant  of  the  British  empire 
from  this  tnpartite  division. 

Nor  will  the  British  isles  alone  be  relieved  into  liberty, 
but  more  extensive  still  will  be  the  peaceable  finiits  of  our 
righteous  conflict.  The  question  of  the  mare  liberum  and 
the  mare  dauaimu,  heretofore  discussed  by  the  ablest 
civilians  of  the  last  century,  will  no  more  require  the 
learned  labors  of  a  Milton,  a  Selden,  a  Grotius.  This  war 
has  decided,  not  by  i\\QJu8  maritimum  of  Rhodes,  Oleron, 
or  Britain,  but  on  the  principles  of  commercial  utility  and 
public  right,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
shall  be  free;  and  so  probably  will  be  that  of  all  the 
oceans  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  All  the  European  pow- 
ers will  henceforth,  from  national  and  commercial  interests, 
naturally  become  a  united  and  combined  guaranty  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  and  fi*ee  commerce  with 
America.  Interest  will  establish  a  free  access  of  all  na- 
tions to  our  shores,  and  for  us  to  all  nations.  The  armed 
neutrality^  will  disarm  even  war  itself  of  hostilities  against 

1  The  authorship  of  this  confederacy,  which  destroyed  Britain's  long- 
estabiished  sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  olti« 
mate  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  attributed  to 
several  persons.  1.  Mr.  William  Lee,  of  Virginia,  a  merchant  in  London, 
and  some  time  agent  of  Congress  at  Yieiina  and  Berlin  daring  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  wrote,  December  10, 1780,  to  Goremor  Lee,  of  Maryland : 
"  I  feel  no  little  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  completion,  so  fSur, 
of  this  confederacy,  as  the  first  traces  mere  laid  hy  mysetftwo  pears  ago;  and 
if  Congress  had  now  in  Europe  ministers  properly  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  powers  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  general  acknowledge 
ment  iVom  them  of  the  independence  of  America,  which  was  toy  ultimate 
object  informing  the  outlines  of  this  scheme!**—  Sec  letter  in  National  Intelli- 
gencer, August  23, 1859.  2.  Mr.  John  Adams  —  diary,  December  21, 1782 
—  heard  the  King  of  Sweden  named  as  "  the  first  inventor  and  suggoiter 

39 
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trade  —  will  form  a  new  chapter  in  the  lawa  of  nations, 
and  preserve  a  free  commerce  among  powers  at  war. 
Fighting  armies  will  decide  the  fat«  of  empires  by  the 
sword,  without  interrupting  the  civil,  aocial,  and  commer- 
oial  intercoaise  of  Hubjects.  The  want  of  anything  to  take 
will  prove  a  natural  abolition  of  privateering,  when  the 
property  shall  be  covered  with  neutral  protection.  £ven 
the  navies  will,  within  a  centary,  become  neeless.  A  gen- 
flrons  and  truly  liberal  system  of  national  connection,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  plan  conceived  and  nearly  executed  by 
the  great  Henry  IV.  of  France,*  will  almost  annibilate 
war  itself. 
We  shall  have  a  commnnication  with  all  nstions   in 

•  BbIIt'i  Hcmaln.! 
of  theplan."  3.  On  tbe  erldence  of  "  docnments  la  tDf  pOMCulon,"  «a]r« 
Mr.  George  SDmner,  In  his  oration,  Botton,  July  4th,  1859,  "  I  here  reader 
tbe  hoDor"  of  the  rial  anChonhlp  of  the  armed  neotralltr  to  FtorMa 
Baoca,  the  mlQiater  of  Spain.  The  oQdol  documents  are  in  Andenon'i 
Commerce,  vl.  363-375,  406,  edli.  1T90.  Tb«  nniversal  terror  iVom  Britisli 
prlTBCeera  iras  the  proilinaia  cause  of  tbo  leagno,  and  England's  disticu 
Ihe  opportanitj.  —Ed. 

1  Bobn'a  ed.  of  Sollr,  1BS6,  tl.  p.  S3S;  It.,  Book  xxz.  This  politkal 
scheme  for  a  KB'>Bral  council  of  the  ChriBtian  powers  of  Europe  was 
formed  bj  Elizabeth  of  ED^claod  and  Henry  rV'.  of  France.  The  Edict  of 
Nanles  vaa  inletideil  as  a  part  of  the  grand  dcai|;n.  A  eenate,  of  about 
slxtj-fllx  cotomluloncn,  or  plenlpoteoliBrieB,  to  be  rechoscn  every  tlire« 
years,  fVom  all  the  governments  of  the  Christian  republic,  vas  to  iM  In 
pennanenl  session,  "  to  deliberate  on  any  affairs  wbich  might  oeeviT,  to 
discuss  the  different  interests,  pactf^  the  quarrels,  clear  up  and  determine 
ali  tlie  dTll,  political,  and  religions  affairs  of  Europe,  whether  within  itself 
or  with  Its  neighbors."  The  scheme  bore  a  strong  nsemblanre  to  the 
American  "confederation,"  and  was  formed  In  part  on  the  model  of  the 
ancient  Amphictyons  of  Greece,  an  Inslllulion  referred  to  b;  Ihe  fTameis 
of  our  own  )i;ovemnient.  See  the  "  Federalist."  The  total  exemption  of 
priTBte  property  from  captnra  on  the  bigh  seas,  as  recently  proposed  by 
the  United  States  government  to  European  powers,  would  go  far  to  tcaliic 
the  splendid  prediction  of  the  text,  and,  indeed,  render  "  the  navies 
neelcBB,"  except  for  the  noble  missions  of  humanity,  of  scieDCC,  and  of 
national  coniteaiea.  —  Ed. 
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commerce,  manners,  and  science,  beyond  anything  hereto- 
fore known  in  the  world.  Manufacturers  and  artisans,  and 
men  of  every  description,  may  perhaps  come  and  settle 
among  us.  They  will  be  few  indeed  in  comparison  with 
the  annual  thousands  of  our  natural  increase,  and  will  be 
incorporated  with  the  prevailing  hereditary  complexion 
of  the  first  settlers ;  —  we  shall  not  be  assimilated  to  them, 
but  they  to  us,  especially  in  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions.^ This  fermentation  and  communion  of  nations  will 
doubtless  produce  something  very  new,  singular,  and  glo- 
rious. Upon  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  statu- 
ary, painting,  architecture,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts 
were  transplanted  in  perfection  from  Athens  to  Tarsus, 
from  Greece  to  Syria,  where  they  immediately  flourished 
in  even  greater  perfection  than  in  the  parent  state.  Not 
in  Greece  herself  are  there  to  be  found  specimens  of  a 
Bublimer  or  more  magnificent  architecture,  even  in  the 


1  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  says  that  in  1696,  in  all  New  England,  there  were 
one  hundred  thousand  sools.  Dr.  Franklin  thought  that,  of  the  one 
million  English  souls  in  North  America  in  1751,  not  eighty  thousand 
"  had  been  brought  over  sea."  Dr.  Stiles,  in  1760,  estimated  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  England  at  half  a  million ;  and  Mr.  Savage,  in  the  Preface 
of  his  Genealogical  Dictionary,  supposes  that  nineteen-twentleths  of  the 
I  people  of  the  New  England  colonies  in  1775  were  descendants  of  those 
Ihcre  in  1692,  and  that  probably  seven-eighths  of  them  were  offspring  of 
|the  first  settlers,  and  originating  fh>m  England  proper.    He  adds :  **  A 

ore  homogeneous  stock  cannot  be  seen,  I  think,  in  any  so  extensive 
region,  at  any  time  since  that  when  the  Ark  of  Noah  discharged  its  pas- 
sengers on  Mount  Ararat,  except  in  the  few  centuries  elapsing  before  the 
confusion  of  Babel."  In  an  elaborate  paper  read  before  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  in  March,  1859,  by  the  President,  Edward  Jarvis, 
M.  D.,  it  appears,  as  the  result  of  long  and  minute  calculation,  based  upon 
the  best ,  available  data,  that  the  total  persons  of  New  England  origin 
living  in  the  United  States,  in  1850,  including  the  natives  and  those  bom 
abroad  since  1790,  was  4,021,192,  and  that  nearly  or  quite  one-third  of 
the  native  white  population  have  New  England  blood  in  their  veins.  This 
confirms  Mr.  Bancroft's  estimate. — £j>. 
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Grecian  style,  than  in  the  niina  of  Bnalbco  antJ  PaJmyia. 
So  aJl  the  arts  may  bo  tranHphiitod  from  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  flourish  in  America  with  au  angmeDted  liislre,  not  to 
mentioD  the  nugoieot  of  the  sciences  from  Aineriean  ta- 
ventioDs  and  diBooTCries,  of  which  there  have  been  as 
capital  ones  here,*  the  last  half  centary,  as  iu  all  Europe.* 


K  Qudm 

llidlay-i],  hy  Ur.  Tliw.  l><>dl>;,at  I'liilultlpbu;  i:3I.  Ucreuiiia  IiiHuIuloa, 
hj  Dr.  Mnfr-ooi  lTe\  Elrclrieni  Primed  Rod«,bj  Dr.  FiauWin;  {1786, T.ms*- 
trial  CuBieti,  by  I'r»ldenl  Clip;)  liflX,  Sud-IraD,  by  Dr.  Jurd  Klttatl  ITOt, 
Qaintiiy  of  Mailer  la  Cometp.  by  Prc(lEa»r  WlDlhrop^  11776i  tSnbmariat  SttW 
eulon  by  tbe  power  of  tbc  Screw,  by  Xr.  BBdiDel.)  > 

'  The  pans  Rithin  I  |  wen  addnl  in  ihe  second  edition,  I7SS.  —  Eo. 

i"Crvdnl  qui  Toltt"  cxdalmei]  a  Utlener.  when,  wUb  bU  maturij 
nmn;  of  the  elemcnm  of  empire  Rod  their  poteotial  hilare.  tlw  witt  dmi 
Id  Ihe  pulpll  opennl  bia  grand  and  comprehmsiTe  Tiiiao  of  "  The  L'olted 
Slaifi  cleiuud  lo  Gluiy  and  Honor,"  and  of  Ibe  naliooal  muiion  of  goud- 
will  lo  mcQ ;  yel  pome,  even  of  thai  genoradon,  liye  lo  conlratl  the  f |XK-fa 
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The  rough,  sonorous  diction  of  the  English  language 
may  here  take  its  Athenian  polish,  and  receive  its  attio 
urbanity,  as  it  will  probably  become  the  vernacular  tongue 
of  more  numerous  millions  than  ever  yet  spake  one  lan- 
guage on  earth.  It  may  continue  for  ages  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing and  general  language  of  North  America.^    The 

rapher,  who  has  no  rival  bat  Worcester,  another  of  New  Eng^land's  sons; 
Irving,  then  in  (irms,  preeminent  in  modem  literature;  and,  in  later  times, 
Allibone,  of  equal  ranlc  in  critical  bihliosn^phy ;  Prescott,  Sparks,  Bancroft, 
lUldreth,  Motley,  in  history;  Bryant,  Wliittier,  and  Longfellow,  in  poetry; 
Copley,  West,  fituart,  Trumbull,  AUston,  Cole,  Church,  and  Hosmer,  among 
tlie  masters  in  modem  art;  Mann  and  Barnard,  in  education;  Lyndhurst, 
twice  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Marshall,  Jay,  Parsons,  Story,  and 
Kent,  in  jurispmdence;  Morse  and  Jaclcson,  whose  electric  wire,  "beat- 
ing with  the  pulse  of  humanity,"  unites  cities,  kingdoms,  and  continents, 
annihilating  time  and  space;  Jackson,  Wells,  Morton,  whose  splendid 
discovery  of  ansBsthetics  is  recognized  by  ther  world  as  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  given  by  any  age  to  suffering  humanity;  Agassiz,  the  chief  natu- 
ralist of  the  ago,  abiding  with  us;  Draper,  the  accomplished 'delegate  of 
American  science  at  the  British  Association  at  Oxford;  and  Jarvis,  the 
eminent  statistician,  representing  his  country  with  distinguished  honor  in 
the  IntemaUonal  Statistical  Congress  at  London  in  1800;  —  these,  and  many 
others,  have  already  placed  the  United  States  in  the  front  rank  in  science, 
letters,  and  art.  —  Ed. 

1  The  reader  will  be  glad  to  compare  the  profound  views  presented  by 
Dr.  Stiles  with  the  observations  of  a  late  able  writer,  who  thinks  that 
**  the  physical  character  of  our  own  territory  is  such  as  to  encourage  the 
ho])o  that  our  speech,  which,  if  not  absolutely  homogeneous,  is  now  em- 
ployed by  twenty-five  millions  of  men  in  one  unbroken  mass,  with  a  uni- 
formity of  which  there  is  perhaps  no  other  example,  will  escape  that 
division  which  has  shattered  some  languages  of  the  Old  World  into  ih^;- 
mcnts,  like  those  of  the  confusion  of  Babel.  The  geography  of  the  United 
States  presents  few  localities  suited  to  human  habitation  that  are  at  the 
same  time  inaccessible  to  modem  improved  modes  of  communication. 
Tlie  carriage-road,  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  mails,  the  newspaper, 
penetrate  to  every  secluded  nook,  address  themselves  to  every  fVeo  in- 
habitant, and  speak  everywhere  one  and  the  same  dialect.  Why  or  how 
external  physical  causes,  as  climate  and  modes  of  life,  should  affect 
I)ronuuciation,  we  cannot  say;  but  it  is  evident  that  material  influences 
of  some  sort  are  producing  a  change  on  our  bodily  constitution,  and 
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intorcomrannion  of  the  United  Stntps  with  all  the  wori- 
in  travels,  trmJe,  and  politics,  and  the  infusion  of  lelt«n 
into  oiir  tiifimfv,  will  probably  preserve  us  from  the  pro- 
viijci:il  dialects,  risen  into  inexterminnble  habit  before  tlie 
invention  of  priming.  The  Greek  never  becnmo  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Alexandrian,  nor  tlie  Turkish  of  the  Otto- 
man conquests,  nor  yet  the  Lntiii  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  Snracenie  conqnests  have  already  lost  the  |>bi« 
and  elc^^nt  Arabic  of  the  Koreish  tribe,  or  the  fiunily  of 
Ishmael,  in  the  corrupted  dialecU  of  Egypt,  Syria.  Persia, 
and  Indostan.  Different  from  these,  the  English  langaage 
will  grow  np  with  the  present  American  popnlatioo  into 
great  purity  and  elegance,  unmulilated  by  the  foreign  dia- 
lects of  foreign  conquests.  And  in  Uiia  connection  I  may 
oliserve  with  pleasure  how  God,  in  bis  providence,  has 
Icrud  thai,  at  the  Reformation,  the  English  tmnKl.ttion 
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Nor  do  I  believe  a  better  is  ever  to  be  expected  in  this 
imperfect  state.  It  sustained  a  revision  of  numerous 
translators,  from  Tyndal  to  the  last  review  by  the  bishops 
and  other  learned  divines  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  and  has  never  been  altered 
since.*  It  may  have  been  designed  by  Providence  for  the 
ftiture  pemsal  of  more  millions  of  the  human  race  than 
ever  were  able  to  read  one  book,  and  for  their  use  to  the 
millennial  ages. 

This  great  American  Revolution,  this  recent  political 
phenomenon  of  a  new  sovereignty  arising  among  the 
sovereign  powers  of  the  earth,  will  be  attended  to  and 
contemplated  by  all  nations.  Navigation  will  carry  the 
lAmerican  flag  around  the  globe  itself,  and  display  the 
/thirteen  stripes  and  new  constellation  at  Bengal  and  Can- 
ton,^ on  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  on  the  Whang-ho  and  the 

•  VId.  Lewis's  Hist.  Trtnsl.  Bib. 

competent  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning  were  now  (1860)  to  nndertake,  not 
a  revision  of  the  existing  yersion,  but  a  new  translation,  foonded  on  the 
principle  of  employing  the  correct  phraseology  of  the  day,  it  woold  be 
found  much  less  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  English-speaking  people  than 
the  standard  version  at  this  moment  is;"  and  that  to  '* hope  of  finding 
within  the  compass  of  the  English  language  a  clearer,  a  more  appropri- 
ate, or  a  more  forcible  diction  than  that  of  the  standard  version,  is  to  be- 
tray an  ignorance  of  the  capabilities  of  our  native  speech  with  which  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  reason  { "  and  "  that  aa  there  is  no  present  necessity 
for  a  revision,  so  is  there  no  possibility  of  executing  a  revision  in  any 
way  that  would  be,  or  ought  to  be,  satisfactory  to  even  one  Protestant 
sect,  still  less  to  the  whole  body  of  Enf^sh-speaking  Protestants."  —  Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Language,  Lecture  xxviii.,  by  Geo.  P.  Marsh.  —  Ed. 
1  To  the  second  edition,  1785,  the  author  added  this  note:  **  Since  the 
first  edition,  in  1783,  this  voyage  has  been  happily  performed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  about  fourteen  months,  by  the  Emprestt  of  China,  a  ship  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  tons,  John  Green,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  commander.  She 
sailed  from  New  York  Feb.  22,  1784,  arrived  at  Canton,  in  China,  Aug.  30, 
departed  ihcnco  Dec.  27,  on  her  return,  and  arrived  safe  at  New  York,  May 
11, 178.3,  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man  in  the  whole  voyage.    And  Aug.  9, 
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Yang-tse-kiang,  and  with  commerce  nill  import  the  wi 
dom  and  lileralure  of  the  East.  That  prophecy  of  Dani 
ia  now  literally  tulGllitig  —  XV^  ri^~p-\  b-'3T  ?::acr'  —  thei 
shuU  be  a  universal  travelling  to  and  fro,  and  know 
edge  shall  he  increased.  This  knowledge  will  be  broagt 
home  and  treusured  up  in  AmGricn,  and,  being  here  d 
geated  and  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  may  reblai 
back  from  America  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  ills 
mioe  the  world  with  truth  and  hberty. 

That  great  civilian  Dr.  John  Adams,  the  lesmed  ani 
illustrious  American  ambassador,  observes  thus:*  "Bn 
the  gi'eat  designs  of  Providence  must  be  accomplished  ;  — 
fgYcaX  indeed !  The  progress  of  society  will  be  accelerate* 
hy  eenturics  by  this  Revolution.  The  Emperor  of  Ger 
many  is  adopting,  as  fast  as  he  can,  American  ideas  ot 
toleration  and  religious  liberty;  and  it  will  become  tii( 
fasliionable  system  of  Europe  very  soon.'     Light  spreads 
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from  the  day-spring  in  the  west ;  and  may  it  shine  more 
and  more  until  the  perfect  day."  So  spreading  may  be 
the  spirit  for  the  restoration  and  recovery  of  long-lost 
national  rights,  that  even  the  Cortes  of  Spain  may  reexist, 

and  mental  and  moral  darkness,  that  Pins  YI.,  old  and  feeble,  made  a 
winter  journey,  in  February,  1782,  to  Vienna,  to  remonstrate  against  them, 
but  in  vain.  At  the  accession  of  Joseph  II.  the  United  States  government 
was  seeking  European  alliances.  Their  history  and  principles  became 
familiar  to  the  statesmen  and  leading  minds  of  Europe.  Our  minister, 
John  Adams,  published  at  Leydon,  in  April,  1781,  his  eloquent  "  Memo- 
rial "  of  their  claim  to  respect  and  consideration,  and  in  February,  1782, 
he  wrote  to  his  government  that  it  had  been  translated  and  "  inserted  in 
almost  every  gazette  in  Europe; "  that  the  King  of  Sweden  had  quoted 
its  "  very  words"  in  his  public  answer  and  reproach  to  George  HI. ;  that 
Joseph  II.  had  desired  an  interview  with  its  author,  and,  "  what  is  more 
remarkable,  has  adopted  the  sentiment  of  it  concerning  religious  liberty 
into  a  code  of  laws  for  his  dominions,  —  the  greatest  effort  in  fkvor  of 
humanity,  next  to  the  American  Revolution,  which  has  been  produced  in 
the  eighteenth  century." 

The  Revolution  raised  Ireland  to  the  position  of  a  kingdom,  and  the 
contagion  of  its  republican  principles  was  felt  throughout  Europe.  The 
French  nobles,  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  D'Estaing,  Lausun,  and  others, 
conveyed  to  their  own  country  the  popular  sympathies  and  principles  for 
which  they  had  fought  in  America,  and  thus  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Rev- 
olution in  France. 

Historians  and  philosophers  regard  the  American  Revolution  as  the 
great  epoch  in  the  modem  history  of  human  society  —  of  the  world ;  as 
"  commencing  a  new  series  of  human  history,  a  new  system  of  political 
relations,  which  must  involve  in  its  combinations  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth." 

Washington  stands  out  to  the  world,  as  the  grandest  du^ct  of  contem- 
plation, the  Father  of  the  Republic  to  which  Is  confided  the  great  problem 
of  popular  government,  of  the  broadest  CSulstiaii  Anedom,  and  towards 
which  the  genius  of  liberty  ever  looks  with  hiopQ».  JQt  with  solicitude;  for 
whose  prosperity  the  nations  pray,  as  for  one  whose  calamity  will  be  the 
despair  of  humanity,  and  the  triumph  only  of  him  who  would  destroy  the 
image  of  God  in  man.  How  exalted  the  trust,  how  momentous  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  citizen!  —  Coxe's  "House  of  Austria,"  Bohn's  ed., 
chap,  cxxiv.;  "Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,"  ia52,  vii.,  404,  525, 
527;  MiUer's  Philosophy  of  History,  ed.  1854, 14^147,  178, 181, 185, 186. 
—Ed. 
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and  reBume  their  ancient  splendor,  aathority,  and  conteol 
of  royalty/  The  same  ptiocipleB  of  wisdom  aud  enli^t- 
ened  politics  may  establish  rectitude  id  public  goverDmeot 
throughout  the  world. 

The  most  ample  reli^pous  liberty  will   also   probably 
obtain   among  all   nations.      Benevolence   and    religions 

i  lenity  are  increasing  among  the  nations.  The  reformed 
in  France,  who  were  formerly  oppressed  with  heavy  per> 
■ecutioD,  at  present  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  religions  lilv 
erty,  though  by  nlcnt  indulgence  only.  A  reeatablUhment 
of  the  Edict  of  Kantea  would  honor  the  Grand  Monarch 
by  doing  pnblio  justice  to  a  large  body  of  his  best  and 
moat  loyal  subjects.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  last  year 
published  an  imperial  decree  granting  liberty  fer  the  free 
and  unmolested  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  within 
the  Austrian  territories  and  dominions.^    The  Inqoisitioa 


k  Bo  JealDiu  van  the  CoiU*  of  Uwlr  Ubotltn,  thit  tlw  itBtM  of  Arnica  la 
parttcnlir,  ■RermndrT  pniJoni  HlpnlUlaiu,  eucUd  ■BonmUloa  ouhoftb* 
Udk.  which  wu  prtmOBBOad  bjr  tha  Jntltli  Amgoneul*  (who  rcpmcntcd  th« 
parun  of  the  uiiiniiie  powir  In  tb*  lUU),  b  pomr  whkh  U»j  BiMrtcd  to  bi 
■Bpcrlor  to  klngn,  In  tbeM  wonli:  K'ot  <iiii  vaiemot  lamlo  comwie  nw,  y  jriJiM 
■uj  fiK  m,  n»  tltgiwK4  Seg ;  eon  flat  f  atoM  cmdUiima,  intra  poi  y  met,  ■■ 
^ve  DMiu^  HOf  qnt  rP«-  "  We  who  btb  mm  powerfdJ  ■■  you,  And  hava  ttiaia  wm- 
tliDr4l7  thu  jon,  elaet  jva  king;  irilh  lb*  nipvlatcd  eoadlUona,  betwtieu  701 
and  III  then  ■•  oDa(vU.,  tli<  iBdioUry)  higher  In  comnuDd  than  jroo."  Sea* 
Inrned  (not,  De  Jon  OMglitralnnm  In  labdlto  at  olBoio  iDbdltonun  er^B  nuj[l>- 
tntoi ;  printed  at  LjODi,  151*,  Ihll  of  Janl  and  palltloal  anidltloii,  and,  for  that 
aca.  fnll  of  llbartr- 

b  The  order  ot  Jesnlla,  nt|q>re«wd  Id  rapid  racceailon  bj  the  Enropeui  prlnc**, 
1T«6,  wu  flnallr  abolbbed,  ITTS,  br  the  Moglbla  and  ngaolooi  Ganpmlll.  who 
bid  tblnr  lo  reilnlte  the  PrsteManU,  had  It  bean  poailble,  tlian  anr  pontUf  liata 
the  leceedon  from  Leo  X.  Nor  can  the  order  be  niliHl,  nor  tba  aappradon  of 
nllfllaua  boiue*  in  Spain  and  Aiutrla,  nor  AoitrUn  liberty,  be  prerented  \>j  tba 
bigoted,  auitere  BraichI,  the  preient  reigning  pontiflll 

iJolj- 31-33,  17T3,  Ganpinem,  Ciemenl  XIV.,  "est^Ushed  by  the  Di- 
vine FroTiilooce.otwrJcingrfonuand  nod'oni,  In  order  to  piucit  np,  dcairoy, 
diepcrsc.  diseipnto,  plnnl,  or  nourieh,  us  mny  best  ixindDFC  to  the  ri^rht 
cullivation  of  the"  papal  hierarchy.  In  his  dun  of  that  date,  said :  "After 
ft  mature  deliberation,  we  do,  ont  of  our  certain  knowled)!e,  and  Oa  fui- 
>Hua/ot(riip<»M(CtiI)nc«r,«upproaiaiidBboli»htheHldcoiDpaiir,    .   .   . 
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Las  been,  in  effect,  this  year  suppressed  in  Spain,  where 
the  king,  by  an  edict  of  3d  of  November,  1782,  proclaimed 
liberty  for  inhabitants  of  all  religions ;  and,  by  a  happily 
conceived  plan  for  literary  reformation,  the  aurora  of  sci- 
ence will  speedily  blaze  into  meridian  splendor  in  that 
kingdom.  An  emulation  for  liberty  and  science  is  enkin- 
dled among  the  nations,  and  will  doubtless  produce  some- 
thing very  liberal  and  glorious  in  this  age  of  science,  this 
period  of  the  empire  of  reason.^ 

ThfiJInited.  States,  will  embosom  all  the  religious  sects 
or  denominations-  in  Ofaristendom.  Here  they  may  all 
enjoy  thBii  whole-rospootive^yrtamg  of  worship,  and  church 
government  complete.  Of  these,  next  to  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  Church  of  England  will  hold  a  distinguished  and 
principal  figure.  They  will  soon  furnish  themselves  with 
a  bishop  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  perhaps  another 

80  that  the  name  of  the  company  shall  be,  and  is,  forever  extingaished 
and  suppressed.  .  .  .  These  our  letters  shaU  be  forever  and  to  aU  eter- 
nity  valid,  permanent,  and  efflcaclous,  .  .  .  observed  by  all  and  every 
whom  they  do  or  may  concern,  now  or  herec^fler,  in  any  manner  what- 
ever." The  reason  g^ven  was  that  the  Jesuits  were  an  intolerable  political 
and  moral  curse.  They  had  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  colleges,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  seminaries,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  missions, 
twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  members,  scattered 
over  the  world.  August  17, 1814,  another  infallible  Pope,  Pius  YII.,  abro- 
gated the  brief  of  his  infallible  predecessor,  and  reestablished  the  order 
for  political  pwrpotex ;  and  it  now  infests  our  own  country.  The  "  fathers," 
leagued  with  the  Pope's  "  venerable  brothers,  the  archbishops,  bishops," 
priesto,  etc.,  and  "  liberal  Protestants"  I  aid  and  comfort  these  priestly 
enemies  to  dvil  and  religions  liberty  by  money,  pupils,  and  approbation. 
The  policy  of  the  Papal  church  is  to  keep  the  people  in  perpetual  if{fancp, 
the  sole  basis  of  its  own  existence,  and  of  despotism,  its  natural  result 
and  ally.    See  p.  416.  —  Ed. 

1  In  the  second  edition,  1785,  the  author  appends  this  note:  "  Justly  may 
we  anticipate  great  alterations  in  society,  and  very  beneficent  improve- 
ments in  the  state  of  mankind, '  flrom  the  progressive  refinement  of  man- 
ners, the  growing  liberality  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  the  pubb  akd 
BENIGN  LIGHT  OF  RBYXLATiov.'  —  General  Washington."— £d. 
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to  the  northward,  to  ordain  their  clergj,  give  confirma:di 
superintend  and  govern  thw  charches, — the  main  body 
which  will  be  in  Virginia  and  MaryUnd,  —  besides  a  d 
spora  or  interspernon  in  all  the  other  states.  The  Ukii 
I^rairum  for  above  thirty  years  past  have  had  MoraTi 
bishops  in  America ;  and  I  think  they  have  three  mt  pr 
ent,  though  not  of  local  or  diocesan  jurisdictioii,  th 
pastorate  being  the  whole  unity  throughont  the  wor 
In  this  there  ever  was  a  distinction  between  the  Cohemi 
episcopacy  and  that  of  the  eastern  and  western  efaardic 
for,  in  a  body  of  two  thousand  ancient  Bohemian  chorch' 
they  seldom  had  above  two  or  three  bishops.  The  B$ 
tists,  the  Friends,  the  Lutherans,  the  Rommnists^  are  : 
considerable  bodies  in  all  their  dispersions  throagfa  ti 
states.  The  Dutch  and  Grallic  and  German  Reformed 
Galvinistic  churches  among  us  I  consider  as  Presbyterii 
differing  from  us  in  nothing  of  moment  save  in  lang^uag 
There  is  a  considerable  body  of  these  in  the  states  of  Ne 
Tork,  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Ebenezer,  in  G^eoigi 
There  is  a  Greek  Church,  brought  from  Smyrna ;  but 
think  it  &ll8  below  these  states.  There  are  Westleian 
Mennonists,  and  others,  all  which  make  a  very  inconside 
able  amount  in  comparison  with  those  who  will  give  tli 
religious  complexion  to  America,  which  for  the  soatiiei 
parts  will  be  Episcopal,  the  northern,  Presbyterian.  A 
religious  denominations  will  be  independent  of  one  ai 
other,  as  much  as  the  Greek  and  Armenian  patriarchate 
in  the  East ;  and  having,  on  account  of  religion,  no  8Up< 
riority  as  to  secular  powers  and  civil  iramnnities,  they  wi 
cohabit  together  in  harmony,  and,  I  hope,  with  a  mot 
generous  Catholicism  and  benevolence.^    The  example  o 

>  Of  the  Rcvcn  or  eif?ht  denominations  named  by  Dr.  Stiles,  some  hnrdi 
survive,  wliilc  others,  as  the  Methodist  and  Baptist,  have  become  nnraerou; 
Tvxnty-one  religious  denominations  are  enumerated  in  the  oensoB  of  tl: 
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a  friendly  cohabitation  of  all  sects  in  America,  proving 
that  men  may  be  good  members  of  civil  society  and  yet 
differ  in  religion,  —  this  precedent,  I  say,  which  has  already 
been  intently  studied  and  contemplated  for  fifteen  years 
past  by  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  may  have  already 
had  an  effect  in  introducing  moderation,  lenity,  and  justice 
among  European  states.  And  who  can  tell  how  extensive 
a  blessing  this  American  Joseph  may  become  to  the  whole 
human  race,  although  once  despised  by  his  brethren,  exiled, 
and  sold  into  Egypt?  How  applicable  that  in  Genesis 
xlix.  22,  26 :  ^  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  well ;  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall.  The 
archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and 
hated  him.  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength ;  the  arms  of 
his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  arms  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob.  The  blessings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed 
above  the  blessings  of  my  progenitors,  unto  the  utmost 
bound  of  the  everlasting  hill ;  they  shall  be  on  the  head 
of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was 
separated  from  his  brethren.'* 

Little  would  civilians  have  thought  ages  ago  that  the 
world  should  ever  look  to  America  for  models  of  govem- 

United  States  for  1850,  of  which,  cotinting  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian, Confi^regational,  and  Dutch  Reformed,  who  are  named  in  the 
order  of  their  numerical  ratio,  as  of  the  Congregational  type,  there  were 
29,607  churches;  and  of  all  others,  including  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic, 
Christian,  and  Friends,  8045  churches,  —  an  aggregate  of  37,652  churches, 
—  showing  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  whole  as  about  4  to  5.  The 
total  of  church  accommodations  was  14,270,139,  of  which  10,664,656  were  of 
the  Congregational  type  as  above,  and  3,605,483  of  the  others,  — showing 
the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  whole  as  about  3  to  4,  or  74.6  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  Methodists  had  13,338  churches;  Baptists,  9360;  Congre- 
gationalists,  1706;  Episcopalians,  1461 ;  Roman  Catholics,  1227 ;  Lutherans, 
1221.  They  are  unequally  distributed  over  the  Union,  and  the  relation 
of  denominational  to  moral,  educational,  and  social  statistics  ofifers  a 
most  inviting  and  instructive  inquiry.  —  £d. 

40 
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infiDt  nnil  polity;  lillle  did  they  think  of  findiog  this  most 
Iiertcct  polity  among  the  poor  oatcasts,  the  contemptible 
pcfi|)le  of  Xew  England,  and  particularly  in  the  long  de- 
spised civil  polity  of  Connecticut,'  —  a  polity  conceived 
liy  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  a  Winlhrop,  a  LudJov, 
Ilajnes,  Hopkins,  Hooker,  and  the  other  first  settlers  of 
Hartford,  in  \&'i&.  And  while  Europe  and  Asia  may 
IjLTcaller  learn  that  the  moBt  liberal  principles  of  law 
and  civil  polity  are  to  be  found  on  this  side  the  Atlantic^ 
tliey  may  also  find  the  true  religion  here  depurated  from 
the  rust  and  corruption  of  ages,  and  learn  from  ns  to  i-e- 
firm  and  restore  the  church  to  its  primitive  purity.  It 
will  be  long  before  the  ecclesiastical  pride  of  the  splendid 
Euro|>can  hierarchies  can  submit  to  learn  wisdom  from 
those  whom  they  have  been  inured  to  look  upon  with 
dovereign  contempt.  But  candid  and  liberal  disquisition 
I,  sooner  or  later,  have  a  great  effect.     Removed  from 
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friendly  to  fair  and  generous  disquisition.  Here  Deism 
will  have  its  full  chance ;  nor  need  libertines  more  to 
complain  of  being  overcome  by  any  weapons  but  the  gen- 
tle, the  powerful  ones  of  argument  and  truth.  Revelation 
will  be  found  to  stand  the  test  to  the  ten  thousandth 
examination. 

There  are  three  coetaneous  events  to  take  place,  whose 
futurition  is  certain  from  prophecy,  —  the  annihilation  of 
the  pontificate,^  the  reassembling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles.  That  liberal  and  candid  disquisition 
of  Christianity  which  wilhmost  assuredly  take  place  in 
America,  will  prepare  Europe  for  the  first  event,  with 
which  the  other  will  be  connected,  when,  especially  on 
the  return  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  to  the  Holy  Land,  there 
will  burst  forth  a  degree  of  evidence  hitherto  unper- 
ceived,  and  of  efiicacy  to  convert  a  world.  More  than 
three  quarters  of  mankind  yet  remain  heathen.  Heaven 
put  a  stop  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  when  the 
church  became  corrupted  with  the  adoration  of  numerous 
deities  and  images,  because  this  would  have  been  only 
exchanging  an  old  for  a  new  idolatry.  Nor  is  Christen- 
dom now  larger  than  it  was  nine  centuries  ago.  The 
promising  prospects  of  the  Propaganda  fide  at  Rome'  are 
come  to  nothing;  and  it  may  be  of  the  divine  destiny 
that  all  other  attempts  for  gospelizing  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  prove  fruitless,  until  the  present  Christendom 
itself  be  recovered  to  the  primitive  purity  and  simplicity ; 
at  which  time,  instead  of  the  Babel  concision  of  contra- 

1  By  the  conqnejit  of  Canada  in  1759-60,  God  then  and  there  ordained 
that  America  shoald  be  a  free,  and,  to  this  end,  a  Protestant,  nation.  It 
would  be  a  notable,  a  practical  celebration  of  this  era  of  Anoerican  lil)erty 
if  the  final  conflict  of  the  same  great  principles  should  distinguish  the 
years  1859-60  in  the  Old  World's  progress.  Centuries  mark  the  onward 
life  of  nations.  —  £j>. 

>  See  p.  466,  notes  b  and  1.  —  £d. 
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dieting  missionaries,  all  will  harmoniooslj  eoncar  in  spea 
ing  one  language,  one  holy  faith,  one  apostolic  religion, 
an  a  neon  tro  verted  world.  At  this  period,  and  in  efiec 
ing  this  great  event,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  tl 
United  States  may  be  of  no  small  influence  and  conai 
eration.  It  was  of  the  Lord  to  send  Joseph  iijto  Elgyp 
to  save  much  people,  and  to  show  forth  his  praise.  It 
of  the  Lord  that  "^  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  tl 
moon  under  her  feet,"  and  upon  '^her  head  a  crown  < 
twelve  stars,"  *  should  ^  flee  into  the  wilderness,  where  si 
hath  a  place  prepared  of  God^"  ^  and  where  she  might  I 
the  repository  of  wisdom,  and  "  keep  the  commandment 
of  God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  It  may  ha? 
been  of  the  Lord  that  Christianity  is  to  be  foand  in  sue 
greater  purity  in  this  church  exiled  into  the  wildemesse 
of  America,  and  that  its  purest  body  should  be  evidentl; 
advancing  forward,  by  an  augmented  natural  increase  an< 
spintual  edification,  into  a  singular  superiority,  with  th< 
ultimate  subserviency  to  the  glory  of  God  in  convertini 
the  world. 

When  we  look  forward  and  see  this  country  increases 
to  forty  or  fifty  millions,^  while  we  see  all  the  religion 
sects  increased  into  respectable  bodies,  we  shall  doubtles 
.'  find  the  united  body  of  the  Congregational,  consociate<] 
and  Presbyterian  churches  making  an  equal  figure  wit] 
any  two  of  them  ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  of  such  mag 
nitude  as  to  number  that  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  fo 
other  sects  to  meditate  their  eversion.  This,  indeed,  i 
enterprised,  but  it  will  end  in  a  Sisyphean  labor.  Ther< 
is  the  greatest  prospect  that  we  shall  become  thirty  out  oi 
forty  millions.*    And  while  the  avenues  to  civil  improve 

•  Not  to  say  Thirteen.  b  Rev.  xii.  1. 

1  See  p.  440,  note  1.  —  Ed.  2  Sec  p.  408,  note  1.  —  Ed. 
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ment  and  public  honors  will  here  be  eqaally  open  to  all 
sects,  so  it  will  be  no  dishonor  hereafter  to  be  a  Presbyte- 
rian, or  of  the  religious  denomination  which  will  probably 
ever  make  the  most  distinguished  figure  in  this*  gi*eat  re- 
public. And  hereafter,  when  the  world  shall  behold  us  a 
respectable  part  of  Christendom,  they  may  be  induced  by 
cariosity  with  calmness  and  candor  to  examine  whether 
something  of  Christianity  may  not  really  be  found  among 
us.  And  while  we  have  to  lament  our  Laodiceanism,  de- 
ficient morals,  and  incidental  errors,  yet  the  collective  sys- 
tem of  evangelical  doctrines,  the  instituted  ordinances, 
and  the  true  ecclesiastical  polity,  may  be  found  here  in  a 
great  degree  of  purity.  Europeans,  and  some  among  us, 
have  habituated  themselves  to  a  most  contemptible  idea 
of  the  New  England  churches — conceiving  us  to  be  only 
a  coUuvies  of  error,  &naticism,  irregularity,  and  confusion.* 

•  Peten*8  Htotory  of  Conneotionll    ' 

1  This  celebrated  wortc,  by  the  famous  Rev.  S.  A.  Peters,  LL.D.,  contains 
cnrioas  observations  on  the  wonders  of  nature,  art,  and  "  ftwaticism,"  in 
New  England,  the  truth  of  which  could  be  established  only  by  the  au- 
thor's hig:h  reputation  for  veracity  and  godly  simplicity.  He  describes'a 
"  chasm"  in  the  Connecticut  River,  where  "  water  is  consolidated,  with- 
out fh>8t,  by  pressure,  by  swiftness,  between  the  pinching,  sturdy  rocks, 
to  such  a  degree  of  induration  that  no  iron  crow  can  be  forced  into  it; . . . 
steady  as  time,  and  harder  than  marble,  the  stream  passes  irresistible,  if 
not  swift  as  lightning;  one  of  the  greatest  phenomenons  in  nature.  .  .  No 
living  creature  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an 

Indian  woman How  feeble  is  man,  and  how  great  that  Almighty 

who  formed  the ...  .  irresistible  power  and  strength  of  waters  I "  In 
Windham  the  frogs  "filled  a  road  forty  yards  wide,  for  four  miles  in 
length,  and  were  for  several  hours  passing  through  the  town,  unusually 
clamorous The  event  was  Altai  to  several  women. ...  I  verily  be- 
lieve/' Mr.  Peters  says,  "  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would, 
under  like  circumstances,  have  acted  no  better  than  they  did."  He  is 
hopeless,  "  for  the  Church  of  England  has  lost,  the  opportunity  of  civiliz- 
ing, christianizing,  and  moderating  the  burning  zeal  of  the  dissenters  in 
New  England,  who  were  honest  in  their  religion,  merely  by  the  sinfbl 

40* 
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They  have  tnkcD  tiiis  idea  in  part  from  our  brethren  in 
Britain,  who  have  viewed  us  very  much  also  in  the  same 
li^ht  to  this  day.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  truth,  tlmt, 
iillowing  -for  ufii?nces  nnavoidable^  for  imperfections  and 
controversies  incident  to  the  churches  in  their  moet 
regular  State,  our  churches  are  as  completely  reformed, 
aud  as  well  modelled  according  to  the  Scripture  plan,  as 
can  be  expected  till  the  millennium.  Particularly  these 
essential  things  may  be  fouad  among  them  upon  examina- 
tion:  that  the  churches,  or  particular  congregations,  are 
regularly  formed,  and  duly  uphold  public  worship  every 
LonJ's  day,  and  this  ordinarily  in  a  very  decent,  solemn 
manner;  that  the  preaching  of  the  word,  baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  are  regularly  and  duly  administered  by  the 
pastors ;  that  the  pastors  are  orderly,  and  regularly  set 
apart  to  the  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
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Jesus  Christ.  We  have  no  classical  or  synodical  tribunals, 
yet  we'  have  ecclesiastical  councils  ;  and  our  church  dis- 
cipline, although  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  is  such  that 
persons  of  evident  scandal  and  immorality,  and  vicious 
ministers  (of  which,  God  be  thanked!  there  have  been  but 
few,  very  few  indeed),  cannot  live  long  in  our  churches. 
With  all  our  humbling  imperfections,  I  know  of  no  amend- 
ment necessary,  as  to  our  general  system  of  church  polity. 
Nothing  of  moment,  unless  it  be  grace,  —  no  doctrine,  no 
ordinance  or  institution  of  the  primitive  churches,  —  but 
may  be  found  in  general  reception  and  observance  among 
us.  If  we  are  condemned  for  having  no  tribunals  or  judi- 
catories out  of  the  church,  —  which,  however,  is  not  true,  — 
let  it  be  remembered  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles 
ever  instituted  any ;  and  that  in  this  respect  we  are  just 
in  the  same  state,  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  as 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  churches  of  the  apostolic  age,* 
and  particularly  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  in  the  time 
of  St.  John. 

The  invalidity  of  our  ordinations  is  objected  against  us, 
and  so  of  consequence  the  invalidity  of  all  our  official  ad- 
ministrations. And,  now  that  we  are  upon  the  matter, 
give  me  leave  to  exhibit  a  true  though  summary  state  of 
it,  as  the  result  of  a  very  full,  laborious,  and  thorough 
inquiry. '  It  was  the  mistaken  opinion  of  some  of  our  first 
ministers  in  New  England  (than  whom  there  never  was  a 
more  learned  collection,  for  they  embosomed  all  the  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  erudition  of  all  ages), — it  was,  I 
say,  their  opinion,  that  the  power  of  ordination  of  all 
church  officers  was  in  the  church,  by  their  elders.  They 
well  knew,  from  ecclesiastical  and  Scripture  antiquity,  that 
the  power  of  election  was  there ;  and  they  judged  ordina- 

«  It  has  been  computed  that  the  chorclies  of  the  apoRtolio  age  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  congregations  in  the  whole  world. 
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tior  the  lessor  act;  but  their  great  reiison  wafi,*  that  the 
C'liiii'ch  miglit  not  be  controlled  by  any  exterior  a(i(horitjr, 
wbt^ther  Episcopal  or  Presbyterial,  and  so  no  more  be 
harassed  by  bisliopa'  coarts,  or  any  other  simitar  tribunal. 
Our  fathers  held  to  an  eldcrshijj,  for  they  saw  it  in  all 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Bible ;  and  it  was  their  judgment 
that  elders  should  be  ordained  by  elders  of  the  same 
church.  The  most  of  the  firet  forty  churches  had  niling 
elders;  a  few  had  not."  These  few  created  an  early  diffi- 
culty, on  which  our  fathers  early  made  a  mistaken  decision, 
that  where  there  were  no  elders  iu  the  church,  ordination 
might  be  done  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  delegated 
brethren.  The  introduction  of  ministers  already  ordained 
into  the  pastoral  cbai^  of  a  particular  church  was  at  first 
done  by  the  lay  brethren ;  and  this  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, improperly  called  ordination,  how  often  soever  re- 
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land,  and  then  again  by  the  brethren  at  Newtown,  1633, 
who  removed  with  his  church  to  Hartford.  Mr.  Bulkley, 
of  Concord,  and  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Newbuiy,  and  others,  ex- 
pressly adhered  to  their  former  ordinations  in  England 
by  the  bishops,  though  not  as  bishops,  but  as  presbyters.^ 
But  in  general  the  induction  of  the  ministers  of  the  first 
churches  was  performed  by  lay  brethren,  and  this  was 
called  ordination,  but  should  be  considered,  what  in  reality 
it  was,  only  induction,  or  instalment  of  those  who  were 
vested  with  official  power.  These,  as  I  said,  were  all 
ordained  before  by  the  bbhops  in  England.  Nor  have  I 
ever  found  with  certainty  more  than  one  instance  of  lay 
ordination  of  a  person  never  before  ordained,  the  last  cen- 
tury (and  there  are  few  but  what  I  have  examined),  and 
this  was  done  by  the  advice  and  under  the  inspection  of 
ministers  ordained  by  the  bishops  in  England,  one  of  whom 
prayed  at  the  solemnity  of  the  consecration,  and  all  gave 
their  approbation  and  right-hand  of  fellowship,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  amounts  to  their  performing  the  ordination 
themselves,  they  being  present  and  assisting  in  the  trans- 
action.  This  was  at  Wobum,  1642.  I  believe  there  were 
two  or  three  more  similar  ordinations  of  unordained  candi- 
dates before  the  ministers  saw  and  corrected  their  error, 
which  indeed  was  almost  the  only  error  of  moment  which 
the  ministers  went  into  the  last  century.' 
I  Immediately  upon  publishing  the  Cambridge  platform, 
jl  648,  our  brethren  in  England  remonstrated  against  allow- 

/ 

1  In  a  long  note, "  Winthrop's  entries  in  a  manuscript  diary"  Angast  27, 
October  25, 1030,  November  22, 1632,  October  10, 11, 1633,  "  2m.  6d.  1637," 
April  24,  1639,  are  qaoted  to  "  evince  that  the  ministers  relied  upon  their 
ordinations  in  England."  As  the  diary  is  now  in  print  (see  p.  491,  note  2) 
the  note  is  not  reprinted.  —Ed. 

2  An  elaborate  and  valuable  series  of  papers  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Anti- 
quities of  New  England  was  published  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Sewall  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  1838-1  &12.— Ed. 
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ing  lay  ordination.  They  alleged  that  we  had  no  exan 
in  Scripture  of  lay  ordination ;  that  the  sacerdotal  gid 
office  power,  was  conferred  and  given  by  the  laying  oi 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery,*  and  that  we  had  exam 
of  presbyterian  ordination  in  Scripture ;  and  not  only  i 
it  was  safest  to  proceed  in  this  way,  but  that  it  was 
only  scriptural  ground.  These  arguments  convinced 
fisithers,  and  they  immediately  set  about  to  remedy 
practice  which  had  hitherto,  providentially,  wronght 
mischief,  as  the  body  of  the  pastors  had  been  ordained 
bishops.  It  instantly  became  a  custom  for  some  of 
ordained  ministers  present  to  lay  on  hands  in  ordinatio 
it  being  for  some  time  judged  necessary  that  the  delega 
brethren  should  join,  in  token  of  subjection  of  the  cha 
to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  minister.  But  at  lengtl 
became  a  custom,  so  early  as  before  1660,  that»  at 
desire  of  the  church,  the  ordaining  ministers  perfom 
the  whole — both  conferred  office  power  on  the  pastor  el 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  committed  the  church 
his  pastoral  charge,  which,  with  the  joint  fellowship  of  1 
pastors  and  churches,  finished  the  ordination.  Thus  oi 
nations  were  recovered  into  their  right  state  and  order  1 
last  century,  and  before  lay  ordinations  had  wronght  a 
evil.  Thus  office  power,  by  Scripture  presbyters,  o 
tinned  to  be  transfused  through  the  clergy.  I  have  reat 
and  even  assurance  to  believe  that  there  was  no  candid; 
ordained  in  New  £ngland  before  1746^  but  whose  ordii 
tion  may  be  traced  to  the  bishops  in  England.  I  ha 
found  no  instance  to  the  contrary,  although  I  hs 
searched  and  examined  all  the  ordinations  of  the  first  h: 
century  here,  and  most  of  them  for  the  first  hundred  yes 

«  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

1  The  aathor,  in  the  second  edition,  1785,  adds  a  note,  "  The  Ordinat 
amon^i^  the  Separates  began  this  year."  —  Ed. 
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And  as  to  the  wil<l  and  enthnBiastic  period  between  1740 
and  1750,  tbough  it  gave  birth  to  perhaps  thirty  little  Sepa- 
rate congregations,  yet  some  have  dissolved,  others  become 
regular,  and  the  ten  or  a  dozen  now  remaining  are  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  duty  of  seeking  ordination 
from  among  the  standing  ministers.*  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Dennison,  now  living,  aasiHted,  laid  on 
hands,  and  gave  the  charge  at  the  first  ordination  in  1746, 
and  at  the  three  succeeding  ordinations  among  the  Sepa- 
rates in  New  England,  from  whence  all  the  ordinations  in 
the  churches  of  that  description  have  proceeded.  And 
although  in  the  first,  but  not  in  the  others,  he  acted  as 
a  brother  delegated  by  the  church,  and  in  the  others  as  an 
elder  of  another  chnrch,  yet  it  is  remarkable,  I  say,  that  be 
himself  had  been  ordained,  in  1745,  by  one  whose  ordina- 
tion I  have  traced  to  the  Mathers  and  other  Boston  minis- 
ters, and  through  them  up  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
other  bishops  in  England.  It  is  probable  the  few  Separate 
churches  remaining  will  in  time  become  regular  by  seek- 
ing ordinations  among  the  pastors  of  the  standing  churches 
where  the  ordinations  are  indubitable. 

For,  as  I  have  said,  the  ordination  of  our  clergy  is  regu- 
lar and  scriptural,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  line  of  pres- 
byters np  to  the  apostolic  age ;  and  so  in  general  may  the 
ordinations  in  this  line  through  the  whole  Christian  world, 
especially  tn  the  great  divisions  of  Lntherans,  Calvinists, 
and  Church  of  England.  So  wonderfully  has  Christ  pre- 
served the  sacerdotal  or  presbyterian  order  in  the  church, 
that  the  succession  in  this  lino  is  without  a  donbt.    The 

» Prince'*  "  Chrtittan  HiWory,"  GIDle't "  Hltlorfcal  Collecttons,"  Tr«ey'i 
"  Hl9tor3r  of  the  Great  AwakenioK,"  Dr.  CUuk'a  "  History  of  the  CoDKre- 
BiUIoqbI  Churchea  In  MauachasetU,"  cbap.  xill.,  mre  BtnoDg  tli«  m»aj 
worksonlbatmemoniblDperlod.  See  article  WhitoAeld,  Gcoi^,  inAIIen'i 
Bioj^raphical  DkUonary.  — Bo. 
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first  ninety-four  ministers  who  came  over  and  settled  ? 
England,  Long  Islandj  and  the  Jerseys,  before  1669, 
chiefly  before  1640  —  these,  I  say,  were  all  edaoated 
the  English  universities,  and  were  ordained  in  Knglw 
some  of  whom  —  as  Hooker,  Davenport,  Chaancy,  1 
Bulkley,  Noyes,  Norton  —  were  men  of  aniveraal  reac 
in  theological  literature,  and  were  profoundly  versed  in 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  in  the  conn 
and  historians,  the  fathers,  the  writers  of  the  middle  a^ 
and  the  reformers,  especially  those  miracles  of  haman  ; 
divine  learning,  Chauncy  and  Lee.  Of  these  ninety-^ 
one  or  two  only  were  ordained  by  the  Puritans,  as 
fourteen*  who  came  over  after  the  ejection  of  1662  w 
ordained  by  the  bishops,  or  more  probably  by  the  Prea 
terians  in  the  protectorate :  all  the  rest  by  the  bishi 
All  these  were  ordained  presbyters  by  the  bishops  in  £ 
land ;  particularly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Mather  was 
dained  a  presbyter  by  Dr.  Morton,  Bishop  of  Cheater,  16 
The  bishops  did  not  intend  to  communicate  ordain 
powers,  but  they  really  intended  to  convey  all  the  poi 
of  a  Scripture  presbyter,  and  by  the  Scripture  we  find  t 
power  conferred  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pi 
bytery ;  which  demonstrates  that  presbyters,  as  such,  w 
endued  with  the  power  of  ordination.**  If  the  succesai 
in  the  line  of  bishops  might  have  been  interrupted  at  i 
Reformation,  yet  not  so  in  the  line  of  presbyters.  Ofl 
power  has  unquestionably  been  preserved  in  Englaj 
among  presbyters,  not  only  to  the  times  of  its  subjugati 
to  Rome  by  Austin  the  monk,  but  ages  before,  even 
Lucius,  according  to  venerable  Bede.  And  indeed 
have  it  more  directly  to  the  apostolic  age,  without  goi 

«  Life  of  Dr.  Increase  Hatber.  b  1  Tim.  ir.  14. 

1  See  pp.  xiii.-xv. —  Ed. 

>  Their  names  arc  given  in  Mather's  "Magnalia,"  Book  III.  fol.  4.  —  ] 
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through  Rome,  for  Bishop  Jewel  asflerta  truly  that  the 
ancient  churches  of  Eogland  were  of  Greek,  that,  is  orien- 
tal, deriyation.  We  have  in  this  manner  a  histoncal  evi- 
dence and  aasaranco  that  the  New  England  ordioations  in 
particular  may  be  traced  back  to  the  holy  apostles. 

There  is  not  an  instance,  in  the  apostolio  age,  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  being  stated  officers  of  more  than  a 
single  congregation.  I  risk  this  historic  assertion  with  the 
examination  of  the  whole  learned  worid,  although  I  well 
know  that,  like  the  evidences  of  revelation,  it  has  been  ex- 
amined a  thousand  times  with  different  judgments.  Every 
congr^i^tion  regnlarly  and  fully  organized  had  them,  as 
appears  from  Dionysins  the  Areopt^te  and  St.  Ignatias. 
The  snccesdoD  of  bishops,  who  were  only  the  first  presby- 
ters, as  well  as  of  the  other  elders,  was  preserved  by  ordi- 
nations performed  by  presbyters  in  or  out  of  a  chnroh. 
And  though  ordinations  were  Qsnally  performed  by  three 
or  more,  yet  if  only  one  presbyter  laid  on  hands  it  was 
valid.  Titus,  a  nngle  elder,  was  left  thus  to  ordain  elders 
in  Crete.  The  church  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  St. 
Mark,  retained  presbyterian  ordination  exclndve  for  three 
hundred  years,  as  appears  from  Eutychius,  the  patriarch 
there  in  the  ninth  oentnry,  who  wrote  the  originals  of  that 
church  in  Arabic,  from  which  I  have  translated  the  follow- 
ing extract,  viz. : 

"  The  ninth  year  ot  Clandina  Ctuar,  while  Mark  the  evangeliit 
rewded  at  Alexandria,  Hanaiuas  being  converted  to  ChriMianily, 
Marie  bapticed  Um,  and  constituted  or  ordained  him  chief  &tlier  at 
Alexandria,  and  he  became  the  first  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Mark 
the  evangeliet  likewiie  conitttnted  and  ordained  twelve  (Caibiihs*) 
presbytcre,  with  Hananiai,  who  sbonld  abide  with  the  patriarch,  m 
that  when  there  Bbonld  be  a  vacancy  in  the  patriarchate,  they  ahoold 
elect  one  of  the  twelve  presbyten,  opon  whose  head  the  other 

■  Tba  tUl«  CulilM  li  glTMi  to  tba  Coptk  civfj  tc  tUtinj. 

41 
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etereD  should  impose  their  faaads,  bleM  him,  and  create  bin  patri- 
arch; and  then  elect  sooie  eminent  person,  and  conslinice  him  ■ 
presbjter  with  themselTes,  in  the  room  of  him  who  xigs  made  a 
patriarcb,  so  that  there  should  always  be  twelve  Nor  did  thi« 
iiistiiutioD  conreming  the  presbjrters  cea»e  at  Alexandria,  that  thej 
should  create  the  patriarchs  oat  of  the  twelyc  prcsbyt«ra,  until  the 
times  of  Alexander,  patriarch  at  Alexandria,  who  waa  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  "  (at  the  Council  of  Xiee, 
A.  D.  3i5).  '■  For  he  forbade  the  presbrters  afterwards  to  create  a 
palriarvh,  and  decreed  that,  apon  the  death  of  a  patriarch,  ibe 
bishops  should  assemble  and  ordain  a  patriarch.  And  be  fartber 
decreed  that,  on  a  vacancir  in  the  pntrisrchaie,  ther  should  elect, 
either  fTOtn  the  twelve  presbjters.  or  from  any  other  country,  jome 
emiueut  person,  and  create  him  patriarch.  And  thus  evanished  the 
ancient  io^titution  by  which  thu  patriarch  had  been  created  bj 
the  prvsbyierj,  and  there  succeeded  in  Ita  place  hia  decree  coi»- 
cemiug  the   erealion  of  the  patriarchs  by  the  bishops.     Thus,  from 
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for  slaves ;  a  barbarity  which  satiated  and  glutted  the  mal- 
ice of  persecution,  and  wrought  a  conviction  in  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  of  the  impossibility  of  subduing  Christianity. 

Correspondent  to  this  idea  of  a  church  and  its  officera 
was  the  form  particularly  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  and 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  the 
churches  of  New  England,  wherein,  at  their  primitive  in- 
stitutions, were  originally  two  or  more  elders,  besides  the 
pastors  and  teachers,  t .  6.,  four  presbyters ;  although,  hav- 
ing generally,  though  not  universally,  dropped  the  ruling 
elders,  they  now  more  nearly  resemble  the  chwrch  of 
Philippi,  in  having  at  present  only  bishops  and  deacons. 
It  might,  however,  be  well  to  resume  the  eldership,  as. in 
the  days  of  our  ancestors. 

Agreeable  to  this  primitive  idea  of  a  church  was  the 
church  of  Ireland,  planted  and  formed  by  that  great  light 
of  Christendom,  St.  Patrick,  who  —  as  Titus  travelled 
Crete,  and  ordained  elders  in  every  city  —  himself  trav- 
elled Ireland,  converted  it  to  Christianity,  and  constituted 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  churches,  and  in  each  ordained 
a  set  of  elders,  with  a  bishop  at  their  head,*  as  did  Mark 
in  Alexandria ;  —  agreeable  to  that  of  the  Irish  poet  in  the 
psalter  of  Cashet,  which,  doubtless,  while  it  retains  the 
historical  sentiments,  loses  its  beauty  in  translation : 

"  The  blessed  Patrick,  with  his  priestlj  hands. 
The  rite  of  consecratiOD  did  confer 
Upon  the  most  religions  of  his  clergy. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  number. 
He  likewise,  for  the  service  of  the  church, 
As  many  sacred  structures  did  erect, 
And  presbyters  ordained  three  thousand."  i 


a  Nonnios,  Rpeaking  of  St.  Patriok,  says:  '^Eoclesiu  866  ftandavit,  episcopos 
ordinavit  eodem  Dumero,  presbyteros  autem  usque  ad  tria  millla  ordinavit.'*— 
8ee  Nonuius  aod  Keating. 

1  See  Ncander's  Church  History,  Torrey's  trans.,  Bohn's  ed.  1858,  iii. 
172-177.  — Ed. 


4%4  i>K-  ?nLe»'e 

[Tie  begrn  lb«  maT<niwM  of  Iicb^  alM««  A.  D.  431^ 

iixl  U'tvif^'!  in  it  audi  kis  dcuh,  Jkomt  A.  D.  490^  MiX. 
lit.  Hh  ^cle»u5tkal  l>w«  aad  T»not  eooOBved  tbeni 
fixir  hoD^rei]  vean  aAer  hia  deatk,  aiitil  aA«r  i^  I>iBiA 
inruioo.  Aitb-x^  &L  Ptfrick  vas  kora  in  Wale&  vet 
b«  wu  ei]Di3te-l  tttA  otimntd  n  Gaal,  sad  bovrowed  fro^ 
tb«ii«e  ibe  tno-iel  of  hk  cbnrcbcs:  viudi  shon  that  Am 
G^lioQ  cbtircbes.  befiia«  tbeir  mljiwation  Vo  Romm^  ■■ 
w«ll  i^  the  Chuirh  of  Englnd  in  ib«  tine  of  tk«  b«fco^ 
uid  mocks  of  Glan«bai7,  were  smDsr  in  tbetr  riili  ■ 
am'cal  poiitr  to  the  dhimbea  in  Egypt  betbre  ibe  CobikII 
of  Vice,  to  those  of  Iretaad  m  Patrick's  day.  to  tbe  pce»- 
eot  WaldensiMi  rdtipriae,  or  teiniiaDt  trf"  tbe  sacaent  Gal- 
lic chorrhe:?,  ^nd  to  the  Calvinistic  cfanrefaes  of  tfae^ 
Reformaiion.] '  If  the  vhtJe  Chri^tiui  world  wvre  la 
rerert  baok  to  this  ordinal  and  traly  prioiitiTe  model,  bov 
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templatioD,  and  fraternal  lovo  of  our  brethren  and  fellow- 
Christians  of  the  church  universal,  and  even  of  the  world 
itself.  And  when  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  shall  come  in 
God's  good  and  holy  providence,  while  Christendom  may 
no  longer  disdain  to  adopt  a  reformation  from  us,  the  then 
newly  gospelized  heathen  may  light  up  their  candle  at 
America.  In  this  country,  out  of  sight  of  mitres  and  the 
purple,  and  removed  from  systems  of  corruption  confirmed 
for  ages  and  supported  by  the  spiritual  janizaries  of  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  aided  and  armed  by  the  secular 
power,  religion  may  be  examined  with  the  noble  Bereau 
freedom,  the  fi-eedom  of  American -bom  minds.  And 
revelation,  both  as  to  the  true  evangelical  doctrines  and 
church  polity,  may  be  settled  here^  before  they  shall 
have  undergone  a  thorough  discussion,  and  been  weighed 
with  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  candor  elsewhere.  Great 
things  are  to  be  effected  in  the  world  before  the  millen- 
nium, which  I  do  not  expect  to  commence  under  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years  hence ;  and  perhaps  the  liberal  and 
candid  disquisitions  in  America  are  to  be  rendered  exten- 
sively subservient  to  some  of  the  most  glorious  designs 
of  Providence,  and  particularly  in  the  propagation  and 
diffusion  of  religion  through  the  earth,  in  filling  the  whole 
earth  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  lA 
time  will  come  when  six  hundred  millions  of  the  human 
race  shall  be  ready  to  drop  their  idolatry  and  all  fidse 
religion,  when  Christianity  shall  triumph  over  superstition, 
as  well  as  Deism,  and  Grentilism,  and  Mohammedanism. 
They  will  then  search  all  Christendom  for  the  best  model, 

1  Compare  with  this  tho  remarkable  words  of  John  Robinson,  the  pas* 
tor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  said  to  them,  on  thohr  embarlcation  at 
Dclfthavcn,  in  1G20 :  "  Brethitm,  I  am  fally  persuaded,  I  am  very  confident, 
that  tlic  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  Word." 
He  probably  had  special  reference  to  ecclesiastical  poller.  —  £d. 
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npHficition  of  the  Christian  charcb,  wit 
in  niixlui-es,  AnJ  when  God  in  his  proy 
ert  the  world,  should  the  newly  Cbristiai 
our  form  of  religion,  should  America 


miesionnviea  be  hlesaed  to  BUtceed  in  llio  work  of  Chrii 
tianizing  the  heathen,  — in  which  tho  RomHtiiete  itnd  Hot 
eign  Protealnnts  have  very  mueh  failed,  —  it  would  be  ft 
unexpected  wonder,  and  a  great  honor  to  tho  Unitei 
Slates.  And  thus  the  American  Republic,  by  illnniinBtinj 
the  world  with  truth  and  liberty,  would  be  exalted  am 
made  high  among  the  nations,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  am 
in  honor.  I  doubt  not  this  is  the  honor  reserved  for  us 
1  had  almost  said,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  zeal  of  tfa 
Lord  of  Hosts  will  accomplish  this.' 

IjmI  liy  the  visions  Of  the  Guiding  God, 

Snu-  lilt  (Hm  vnall  of  heaven  lu  folilg  nnbrad. 
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Having  ehown  wherein  consists  the  prosperity  of  a  state, 
and  what  reason  we  have  to  anticipate  the  glory  of  the 
American  empire,  I  proceed  to  show, 

II.  That  her  system  of  dominion  must  receive  its  finish- 
ing from  religion ;  or,  that  from  the  diffusion  of  virtue 
among  the  people  of  any  community  would  arise  their 
greatest  secular  happiness;  all  which  will  terminate  in 
this  conclusion :  that  holiness  ought  to  be  the  end  of  all 
civil  government  —  "that  thoa  mayestbeaQ  holy  people 
unto  the  Lord  thy  Ood." 

On  the  subject  of  religion  we  might  be  ooQ(nBe  and  tran- 
aient,  if  indeed  a  subject  of  the  highest  moment  ought  to 
be  treated  with  brevity. 

It  is  readily  granted  that  a  state  may  be  very  prosperoni 
and  flourishing  without  ChriBtiauity ;  —  witness  the  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian,  Roman,  and  Chinese  empires.  But  if  there 
be  a  true  religion,  one  would  think  that  it  might  be  at 
least  some  additional  glory.  We  must  become  a  holy  peo- 
ple in  reality,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  experiment,  never  yet 
fully  made  in  this  unhallowed  part  of  the  universe,  whether 
such  a  people  would  be  the  happiest  on  earth.  It  would 
greatly  conduce  to  this  if  Moses  and  Aaron,  if  the  magia-* 
tracy  and  priesthood,  should  cooperate  and  walk  together 
in  uniou  and  harmony.  The  poUlical  eflbrt  of  the  present 
I  day,  through  most  of  the  United  States,  is  to  disunite, 
)  divide,  and  separate  them/  through  fear  lest  the  United 

Louis  XT!.,  Riid  wn  repnblbhed  in  Parii.  Tbli  dlitlngnfahed  lUlw 
niait's  career  iUmiraies  the  broad  and  deep  Inflnenai  of  the  Americui 
BeTolacionoD  Enropean  poHUct.  He  r«jQUtled  the  croM  not  ai  the  em- 
bleni  of  Chrlitlanit]',  bat  of  Iti  cornpthma  bj  Foper;.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 23,  1813,  need  attj-eight.  Allen's  Bl0|t-  Diet,  bas  a  fall  notice  of  Mm, 
with  Bulborilies.  Where  are  his  large  coUectlona,  iotended  for  a  Hlatorr 
of  Ihe  United  Slalea?—  Ed. 
I  '  The  erlfrnal  separation  of  charch  and  state,  now  complete,  Imrea  a 
I  nobler  TODtage-giound  to  tbe  ChrisUaii  Teacher  in  hit  dn^  to  bis  coira- 


•Is8  AS.  ■: 


Siuoes,  iikt  1M  xTc  Txcmjakipa  «f  Sw  ^Mia  Am 
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of  tk«  Bomefa  cfaonrk.    H^Mt 

iaH«,  asd  ibe  Lerites  m  tAeld  witk  A7  a 

i;9«!&».  boTiie&^xite,  daagova*  tnbe ;  ib4,  m  Kme  of  tbe 

ftSes.  for  tLe  cnly  n  of  tejag  pdsto  of  tks  Mtat  H^ 

Go- J.  tb^  aT«  mhibiwd  aD  «H 

•it:^ree,  dUfrvicbtMd  of  iheir  anl  ia 

of  chizeDiLip*    I  jhank  bj  God  fbr  Ais  iiiiliiw^  of  Us 

holr  providence,  — for  I  wkk  tbe  c)eig7  aever  to  be  Tvsled 

viih  drO  power,  — whOe  I  am  con^denog  Uie  spirit  and 
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peace  among;  contending  sects :  as  if  this  was  all  that  is  to 
be  done  for  religion  by  tbe  friends  of  Jesns.  And  hence, 
in  designating  to  the  magistracy  and  offices  of  government, 
it  begins  to  be  a  growing  idea  that  it  is  mighty  indifferent, 
forsooth,  not  only  whether  a  man  be  of  this  or  the  other 
religious  sect,  but  whether  he  be  of  any  reli^on  at  all ; 
and  that  traly  deista,  and  men  of  indifferentism  to  all 
religion,  are  tbe  most  suitable  persons  for  civil  office,  and 
m<»t  proper  to  hold  the  reins  of  government ;  and  that, 
to  prevent  partiality  in  goveraqn,  and  emulation  among 
~^e  sects,  it  is  wise  to  consign  government  over  into  the 
hands  of  those  who,  Gallio-like,  have  no  religion  at  all.* 
This  is  Machiavellian  wisdom  and  policy;  and  hence 
examples  are  frequently  adduced  of  men  distingnished 
truly  for  deism,  perhaps  libidinous  morals,  and  every  vice, 
yet  of  great  abilities,  it  is  said,  — ■  great  dvilians,  lawyers, 
phyucians,  warriors,  govemo™,  patriots,  politicians, — while 
as  great  or  greater  and  more  numerous  characters,  in  the 
same  departments,  —  a  Thuanus,  a  Orotins,  a  Paul  of 
Venice,  a  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  Sir  Peter  King,  a  Selden, 
a  KewtoQ,  a  Boyle,  those  miracles  of  wisdom  and  frienda 
to  religion  and  virtue,  —  are  passed  by  with  trandent  cool- 
ness and  neglect  I  wuh  we  hitd  not  to  fear-that  a  ne^eot 
of  religion  was  coming  to  be  Uie  road  to  pre&iment.  It 
w^  not  so  here  In  oar  fathers'  days. 

Shall  the  Most  High  send  down  truth  into  this  worid 
from  the  worid  of  light  and  truth,  and  shall  the  rulers  of 
this  world  be  afhud  of  it?  Shall  there  be  no  intrepid 
Daniels, — >great  in  ma^^tracy,  great  in  religion?  How 
great  was  that  holy  man,  that  learned  and  pious  civilian, 
when  he  shone  in  the  supreme  triumvirate  at  the  head  of 
an  empire  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces — vener- 
able for  political  wisdom,  venerable  for  reUgioti  I 

iaeep.aB,rt«ig.— Bd. 
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If  men,  not  merely  nominally  Christians,  but  of  m 
religion  and  sincere  piety,  joined  with  abilities,  were  ac 
vanced  and  called  np  to  office  in  every  civil  departmen 
how  would  it  countenance  and  recommend  virtue !  Bu 
alas!  is  there  not  too  much  Laodioeanism  in  this  land?  ] 
not  Jesus  in  danger  of  being  wounded  in  the  hoose  of  h 
Kriends?  Nay,  have  we  gone  already  snch  lengths  i 
declension  that,  if  even  the  Holy  Redeemer  himself  an 
his  apostles  were  to  reappear  among  ns,  while  nnknow 
to  be  such,  and  importune  the  public  government  an 
magistracy  of  these  states  to  become  nursings  fiithers  t 
the  church,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  state 
through  timidity  and  fearfulness  of  touching^  religioi 
would  excuse  themselves,  and  dismiss  the  holjr  messenger 
the  heavenly  visitants,  with  coldness  an^  neglect,  thoug 
importuning  the  spouse  with  an  ^  Open  to  me,  my  belove< 
my  sister,  my  dove  ^  ? 

But  after  the  present  period  of  deism  and  skeptici 
indifferentism  in  religion,  of  timidity  and  irresolation  i 
the  cause  of  the  great  Emmanuel,  perhi^  there  may  aris 
a  succession  of  civil  magistrates  who  will  not  be  ashame 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  nor  of  patronizing  his  holy  religioi 
with  a  generous  Catholicism  and  expanded  benevoleno 
towards  all  of  every  denomination  who  love  oar  Lord  Jesu 
Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth, — patronizing  it,  I  repeal 
not  with  the  insidious  views  of  a  Hutchinsonian  ^  polic} 
but  from  a  rational  and  firm  belief  and  love  of  evangelica 
truth.  Zion's  friends  will  rejoice  in  Zion's  wel^re,  am 
the  religious  as  well  as  civil  patriot  will  shine  ia.the.jace 
t  of  thq  future  Moseses  and  Joshuas  of  this  Lmdi.^^So  shon* 

'  The  tlieologrical  world  was  somo  time  disturbed  by  the  spccniatir 
school  founded  by  John  Hutchinson,  1674-1737,  who  taac^ht  that  a] 
knowledge  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  every  Hebrew  root  ^a 
a  spiritual  as  well  as  an  obvious  sense.  —  Allibone ;  Gorton.  —  Ejo. 
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it  in  the  first  governor,  Winthrop,  and  so  Bhineth  it  in  a 
I    Washington.     Yea,  I  glory  in  believing  and  knowing  that 
I    there  are  many  now  in  the  pnblio  inagiBtracy  of  this  and 
'     the  other  states  who  feel  with  that  illustrioHB  and  most 
excellent  governor,  upon  whom  rested  much  of  tho  spirit 
of  Samuel  and  David,  and  of  Jehoshaphnt,  Hezekiah,  and 
Josiah  —  I  mean  Nehemiah  the  Tirsbata,  who,  with  Moses, 
esteemed  tho  reproaches  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the 
treasures  of  Egypt ;  who  was  of  so  pious,  so  noble,  ho  pat- 
riotic a  spirit,  such  a  lover  of  his  country  and  the  true 
religion,  that  bo  preferred  the  very  dust  of  Zion  to  the 
gardens  of  Persia,  and  the  broken  walla  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  palaces  of  Shnshan. 

Whenever  reli^on  is  erected  on  the  ruins  of  dvil  gov- 
ernment, and  when  civil  ^oyeruiiuiat  is  built  on  Uie  luios 
of  religion,  both  are  so  far  essentially  wrong.  The  church 
has  never  been  of  any  political  detriment  here,  for  it  never 
has  been  vested  with  any  civil  or  secular  power  in  New 
England,  although  it  is  certain  that  civil  dominion  was 
but  tho  second  motive,  religion  the  primary  one,  with  our 
ancestors  in  coming  hither  and  settling  this  land.'  It  was 
not  BO  much  their  design  to  establish  religion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  as  civil  government  for  the  benefit  of 
religion,  and  as  subservient  and  even  necessary  towards 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  and  unmolested  exercise  of  reli- 
gion —  of  that  religion  for  which  they  fled  to  these  ends 
of  the  earth.  An  institution  is  not  made  for  the  laws,  but 
the  laws  for  the  institution.  I  am  narrating  a  historical 
fact,  not  giving  a  position  or  principle  which  by  shrewd 
politicians  may  be  abused  to  justify  spiritual  tyranny,  and 
to  support  the  claims  of  tho  pontificate  over  all  tbe  civil 
states,  kingdouLB^nd  empires  in  Christendom. 

»  'i^^he  American^ Nehemiah,  the  opulent'  and  pious  Gov- 
.>;C   \ 

■     iSeepp.  xll.,  XT.-xU.— En. 
,'. '      *  Tbia  genUenum'i  nanw  1»  nwU  flunUiar  bj  hlj  Elatorr,  flirt  pnbllihed 
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emor  Winthrop  L,  and  the  other  first  magistrBtes  i 
seTeral  New  England  repuhlicsi  were  men  of  ni 
wisdom  and  ezeanplarj  piety.  And,  God  be  thankee 
senatorial  assembly  of  thb  happiest  of  all  the  € 
States  still  embosoms  so  many  Phinehases  and  Zorob 
so  many  religions  patriots,  the  friends  of  Jeans  an 
holy  religion ;  and  that  the  Messiah's  canse  ia  here  ai 
panied  with  dvil  government  and  the  priesthood ;  — 
sively  the  two  olive  trees  upon  the  right  of  the  candle 
(the  churches)  and  npon  the  left;. the  twog^ld< 
which  through  the  two  golden  pi|>es,  Moses  and 
empty  th$  golden  oil  out  of  themselves,*  and 
salutary  influence  of  yorder  and  hiq^pineas 
community.      Vv»^^  \i^ 


a  Zecta.  It.  11. 


in  1790,  at  Hartford,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Webfter,  and  two  later  ed 
ably  edited  by  Mr.  Sarage.  Another  work  fh>m  his  pen,  the  * 
Story"  of  the  Antinomian  trooblet,  has  been  treated  with  editorial 
ity,  nnder  the  snppoeitlon  that  it  waa  written  by  anocher  hand 
Thomas  Welde.  Some  of  his  manuscripts  are  yet  nnpoblishe^ 
Stiles's  impression  of  Winthrop's  "  opolence"  is  corrected  br  his  own 
in  Mr.  SaTafi:e's  "  appendix/'  which  sliow  that "  one  great  OKitiTe  '' 
migrating  to  New  England  was  the  care  of  liis  family;  thmt  he  had 
for  some  years  in  an  unsettled  condition ;  as  early  as  1G33  he  wrote 
son,  "  I  wish  oft  God  would  open  a  way  to  settle  me  in  Ireland; ' 
he  was  embarrassed  by  debt,  and  finally  sold  his  land  fi»'  about  j 
"  yon  must  sell  it  speedily,  for  much  debt  will  lie  upon  us," —  letter  i 
14, 1C30,  ~  which  left  him  enough  to  win  a  new  home  in  the  New  ^ 
Here,  too,  he  had  pecuniaiy  difficulties,  which  certainly  leare  no  " 
ish''  upon  his  memory,  and  of  which  his  own  account  may  be  read. 
Hii«tory,  vol.  i.,  474-177. 

It  would  be  safe,  in  point  of  time,  to  attribute  the  fkrorite  porti 
Winthrop  (see  p.  1.54)  to  Ruben's  pencil,  but  not  to  Vandyke's,  fbr  be 
ably  did  not  set  foot  in  England  till  after  Winthrop's  departure,  in  B 
1G29.  Those  artists  sought  for  commissions  fh)m  the  court  and  nob 

Eliot's  and  Allen's  Dictionaries  have  good  notices  of  Winthrop, 
an  article  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  in  Bridgman's  '*  King's  Chapel  1 
rials/' la-iS,  pp.  309-315;  "Historical  Magazine,"  1857,  p.  321;  185 
22, 170,  224;  also  this  volume,  pp.  xi.,  xxiii.,  notes.  —  £d. 
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Ab  to  nominal  ChristiaDity,  I  have  no  doubt  bnt  that  it 
will  be  upheld  for  ages  in  these  Btnteo.  Through  tho 
liberty  enjoyed  here,  all  religious  sects  will  grow  up  into 
latge  and  respectable  bodies.  Bnt  the  Congrogational  and 
Fresbyteriao  denomi nation,  however  hitherto  despised, 
will,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  contiaae  to  hold  the 
greatest  ligare  in  America,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
frultTeas  labors  and  exertions  to  proselyte  ns  to  other 
commnniona,  become  more  nomerons*  than  the  whole 
collective  body  of  our  fellow-Protestants  in  Europe.  Tho 
whole  proselytism  of  New  England  in  particular,  for  aisty 
or  seventy  years  past,  has  not  exceeded  eight  or  ten 
thonsand,  while  our  augment  in  that  term,  by  natural 
increase,  has  been  half  a  million.  The  <utnre  difference  in 
our  favor  will  be  &t  greater,  even  admitting  a  tenfold 
increase  of  proselytism.  We  anticipate  with  pleasure  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  our  churches.  God  grant 
that  we  may  not,  like  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  have  a 
name  to  live,  while  we  are  dead.  Happy  will  it  be  for  ns 
should  we  become  a  holy  people,  zealous  of  good  works; 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  especially 
after  the  recent  salvations  of  the  Most  High,  that  we  should 
be  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  onr  God. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  these  principles  of  oar 
coipmoD  Chrjsttanity  might  be  found  in  general  reception 
among  alt  the  churches  of  these  states : 

The  Trinity  in  unity,  in  the  one  undivided  essence  of  the 
Great  Jehovah. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  are  of  divine  inspiration. 

In  the  immense  universe,  two  little  systems  of  intelli- 
/gences,  or  orders  of  being,  have  lapsed,  and  that  unhappily 
(  we  have  the  dishonor  of  being  one  of  them. 
^     The  second  penon  of  the  co€ternaI  Trinity,  having  aa- 

1  Sn  pp.  MO,  468,  noiM.- Ed. 
42 
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sumoJ  human  n.itiire,  mode  a  real  atoaement  for  tan,  and 
by  his  vicariouii  obedience  and  auflferiiigs  exhibited  that 
righteousness  and  vicorloua  merit  by  which  alooe  we  are 
forgiven  and  justified. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  eqaally  a  divine  person  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  sharing  with  them  divine,  supreme, 
equal,  and  undivided  honora. 

True  virtue  consists  in  a  conformity  of  heart  and  lile  to 
the  divine  law,  which  is  as  obligatory  upon  Christiana  as  if 
eternal  lifu  was  suspended  on  perfect  obedience. 

The  eternal  principle  of  holiness  essentially  consiata  in 
divine  love,  a  disinterested  affection  for  moral  excellency, 
a  delight  in  tlic  beauty  and  glory  of  the  divine  character, 
that  is,  the  supreme  love  of  God.  And  connected  with 
and  issuing  from  this  is  a  joj'ful  acquiescence  in  his  will, 
a  rejoicing  tn  his  sovereignty  and  uuivenial  dominion. 
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man.  Politicians,  indeed,  usually  consider  religion  only  as 
it  may  affect  and  subserve  civil  purposes,  and  hence  it  is 
mighty  indifferent  to  them  what  the  state  of  religion  be, 
provided  they  can  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
Btorm.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  them  in 
everj'  country  making  use  of  sects,  for  their  own  ends, 
whom  they  in  their  hearts  despise  and  ridicule  with  su- 
preme contempt.  Not  so  the  Cl^iiattan^Btrto^  who  from 
his  heart  wishes  the  advancement  oif  Christianity  much 
less  for  the  civil  good  than  for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
immortal  souls.  We  err  much  if  we  think  the  only  or 
chief  end  of  civil  government  is  secular  happiness.  Shall 
immortals,  illuminated  by  revelationy  entertain  such^lm 
opthioii  ?  God  forbid !  Let  us  model  civil  society  with  the 
adoption  of  divine  institutions  so  as  shall  best  subserT^ 
the  training  up  and  disciplining  innumerable  millions  for 
the  more  glorious  society  of  the  church  of  the  first-bom. 
Animated  with  the  sublime  ideas  which  Christianity  in- 
fuses into  a  people,  we  shall  be  led  to  consider  the  true 
religion  as  the  highest  glory  of  a  civil  polity.  The  Chris- 
tian institution  so  excelled  in  glory,  that  the  Mosaic  lost  all 
its  glory.  So  the  most  perfect  secular  polity,  though  very 
excellent,  would  lose  all  its  glory  when  compared  with  a 
kingdom  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  a  community 
wherein  the  religion  of  the  divine  Jesus  reigns  in  vigor 
and  perfection. 

Let  us  institute  a  comparison  of  religions  in  three  dif- 
ferent polities,  which  will  sufficiently  represent  the  state 
of  the  whole  world.  And  may  that  spirit  which  justly 
springs  fi*om  such  a  comparison  animate  all,  whether  in 
humble  life  or  in  the  most  elevated  stations  among  man- 
kind. We  may  consider  three  contiguous  empires,  of  the 
same  civil  polity,  all  alike  as  to  the  social  virtues,  laws  of 
justice,  benevolence,  and  the  morals  of  civil  society,  —  for 
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I  mean  to  institate  a  very  liberal  and  candid  oompai 
On  the  one  of  these  shall  be  established  the  idolatry  c 
Bonzas,  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  idolatroos  reli^oDS ;  d 
shall  cover  the  second ;  and,  of  the  miidolatroua  reiig 
I  will  select  for  the  third,  not  the  Mohammedan,  no 
Jewish,  but  the  Christian,  in  its  purest  apostolic  fopSL 
As  to  the  first,  the  species  of  idolatry^b^  indifie 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  that  of  the  Djraj^s  or  Zo 
ter,  of  the  Bramins  or  Romanists,  or,  lastly,  that  oi 
great  Lama  of  Potola,  which  is  the  most  extensive  as 
as  most  splendid  religion  on  earth,  being  the  r^^c 
one-third  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  select  the  last ;  ii 
for  its  basis,  in  common  with  all  other  idolatrous  syst 
adoration  and  worship,  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  a  hi 
chy  of  celestial  spirits,  as  our  intercessors  and  prote< 
under  the  supreme  God.  These  have  been  in  all  agei 
'Mahuzzim  of  Daniel,  who  predicts  the  apostasy  oi 
church  to  the  worship  of  Mahuzzim  departed  souls,  io 
ble  spirits,  as  intercessors  with  Grod.  This  is  the  real  I 
of  all  idolatry,  ancient  and  modem.  These  were  the  '. 
lim  and  the  heroes.  And  it  is  just  indifferent  whethe 
sacrifice  and  pray  to  Hercules  or  St.  Paul,  to  the  tl 
thousand  gods  of  Athens  or  the  saints  of  the  calenda 
advocates  with  the  Father  of  the  universe.  Now,  let 
inhabitants  of  an  empire  be  resolved  into  religious  asi 
biles  and  convocations  for  the  sacrificial  worship  of  tl 
inferior  divinities,  with  a  splendid  ceremonial  and  prj 
hood :  who  does  not  see,  in  these  enlightened  realms, 
all  this  is  religious  delusion,  a  transfer  of  worship  to 
j  creature  from  the  Creator  ? — who  may  well  say,  "Who  1 
required  this  at  your  hands  ?  "  If  it  be  said  that  supr 
worship  is  not  rendered  to  the  saints  of  the  pontifical  ( 
onization,  so  neither  was  it  by  the  Ten  Tribes,  all  of  wl 
but  eight  thousand  kissed  the  calves  and  worshipped 
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nnraerous  Baalim,  heroes,  or  demi-gods.      Dr.  Middleton 
has  shown  that  the  speeifiea]  worship,  with  a  change  of 
names  only,  is  paid  at  Rome  to  the  modem  canonized 
saints,  as  to  the  deified  heroes  of  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Greeks.     The  last  effort  of  the  philosophers  against  Chris- 
tianity was  in  the  time  of  Julian ;  and  they  subordinated 
the  whole  system  of  ethnical  worship  to  the  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  asserting  that  as  Christians  acknowl- 
edged the  ministry  of  a^ig^  so  they  held  with  the  minis- 
try of  a^inU  that  of  deceased  and  departed  spirits,  who 
must  be  supposed  to  retain  a  peculiar  affection  for  their 
families,  cities,  and  kingdoms  on  earth,  especially  for  those 
who  should  have  referred  themselves  to  their  protection, 
and  intercession  with  the  Deus  O.  M.  the  Supreme  God. 
Thus  they  defended  themselves  upon  the  very  same  rea- 
soning as  that  upon  which  the  Christian  idolatry  is  de- 
fended.   We  are  directed  to  ask  the  prayers  of  our  fellow- 
Christians  on  earth,  and,  by  parity,  why  should  we  not  ask 
their  prayers  in  heaven,  where  they  must  be  supposed  to 
have  far  greater  influence?    And  if  we  are  directed  to 
treat  one  another,  and  especially  great  benefactors  of  our 
country,  with  public  respect  while  here,  why  not,  by  parity, 
continue  this  respect  and  the  symbols  of  honor  to  them  in 
heaven  ?    Wh^^  ^  beautiful  gradation  is  there,  it  is  said, 
in  the  ethnical   and  Christian  worship,  or  ascription  of 
gratitude  tQ  inferior  and  powerful  intercessors !    And  how        / 
"^oes  it  tend  to  keep  alive  our  minds,  and  impress  them    '  ^>^ 
with  glorious  ideas  of  that  grand,  august,  and  beautiful    r^^ 
system  of  agency  and  subordinate  administrations  in  the         / 
great  government   of  the  One  Great   Supreme!     How 
beautiful  the  subordinate  mediation  of  angels  and  saints, 
under  the    all-comprehensive   mediation   of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  through  whom  all  worship,  adoration,  and  homage 
is  to  ascend  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  I    Let  us  be 

42* 
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assnred  that  the  Romanists  think  theraselves  to  han 
reason  for  the  adoration  of  the  saperior  powers. 

Adjacent  to  this  an  empire  of  the  same  excellent 
tution  shall  be  overspread  with  deism  exclosivelj. 
to  give  the  idea  the  most  candid  extent,  perhaps  I 
the  desires  of  a  Tyndal,  or  even  of  a  Shaftesbury, 
amiable  Confhcias  of  deism,  —  not  to  mention  the  a 
and  more  desultory  geniuses  of  a  Home  or  a  Volta 
neither  of  whom  had  any  more  taste  or  jadg^ent  i 
gion  or  moral  reasoning  than  Cioero  in  poetry  or  i 
for  the  drama,  —  I  say,  to  give  the  fidrest  idea  of  } 
deism,  let  the  people  of  this  empire  be  resolvec 
occasional,  but  not  too  frequent,  worshipping  B8B&1 
for  worshipping  the  God  of  nature  under  the  dir 
of  the  illuminated  brethren,  or  of  some  right  wc 
ful  brother ;  and  also  to  thank  God  for  his  goodn 
this  life,  and  for  a  certain  prospect  of  a  blesse 
mortality,  if  there  should  be  any ;  when,  peiiiapa, 
noble  minds,  spirits  of  elevated  and  sublime  g;eni 
bold,  refined,  and  independent  sentiment,  might  d< 
upon  the  common  principles  of  social  yirtoe  and  I 
olence.  I  have  certainly  done  justice  to  deism,  alt! 
we  hear  nothing  of  pardoning  mercy,  because  truj 
need  none, — such  being  the  excellency  i^d  dimi 
man,  who,  as  Phocelides  saith,  id  the  imAgft  ^f  (iiu\ 
he  well  answers  the  end  of  existence,  mgntg.  rewarc 
must  hereafler  be  happy  under  the  all-cojmprehendin; 
most  benevolent  administration  of  the  universal  F 
How  pure  and  sublime  is  natural  religion  ! 

Christianity  shall  be  the  establishment  of  the  thir 
ritorial  empire.  And  to  preclude  the  sectarian  preji 
Itions  from  disturbing  the  clearness  and  calmness  < 
mental  perception,  let  any  one  overspread  it  with  the 
Christianity  according  to  his  own  idea.     I,  for  n 
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might  overspread  the  whole  with  the  Congregational 
churcbee,  being  not  Bimply  Batisfied,  but  gnre,  from  a 

(thorough  perlustration  of  all  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
they  are  nearly  apostolical  as  to  doctrine  and  poUty.  And 
let  this  justice  fhrther  be  done,  that  reli^oa  shall  reign 
jn  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  people  at  large ;  and  that 
it  be  the  great  and  barmonions  endeavor  of  the  ruling 
characters  and  influential  personages  tbroagh  the  state, 
both  by  example  and  precept,  to  support  such  a  reign  of 
virtue  and  holiness.  All  that  is  valuable  and  truly  excel- 
lent  in  the  other  empires  is  embraced ;  and,  in  addition, 
ve  have  discoveries,  and  ofien,  and  assarances,  great  in  the 
confession  of  all  men,  if  true,  and  glorious  beyond  descrip- 
tion, —  infinitely  momentous  indeed,  and  infinitely  surpass- 
ing what  is  to  be  fonnd  in  all  the  mythologies  or  moral 
systems  around  the  globe.    But  I  do  not  enlarge. 

Ten  thousand  myriada  of  ages  hence,  in  which  of  these 
thfVu  would  tike 'fflvilian,  the  patriot,  the  man  of  religion 
wish  to  have  been  fonnd?  —  in  which  to  have  acted  bia 
'pBrtf^^ftirmMt'oeTtunly  they  are  not  indifferent — and, 
in  advancing  its  glory,  to  have  exerted  the  talents  and 
aoUvity  with  which  the  Author  of  Nature  had  blessed 
him? 

Which  of  these  governments  is  it  probable  would  most 
contribute  to  the  secolar  welfare,  and  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  dignity,  and  even  the  greatest  worldy  splen- 
dor? But,  above  all,  which  most  subservient  to  eternity 
and  its  momentona  conoenis  ?  In  which,  as  a  school  of 
institution  and  discipline,  should  we  enjoy  the  happiest 
advantages  for  immortality?  Which  of  these  empires 
would  be  the  favorite  of  Jesus?  Or  is  be  indeed  an  nn- 
concemed  spectator  of  human  a&irs?  If  not,  why  should 
we  doubt  or  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Chris- 
tian Republic  ?  \Jf  revelation  be  not  true,  it  does  us  no 
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hnrt;  we  are  as  safe  and  as  well  off  as  others,  havii 
their  ijoowil  f  ii  tne.  But  if  jevisjiation^bejrae,  it  is  true  < 
sivtfly,  and  therefore  to  >w>  fttt/>nHf>H  t^  sa  yw>r;i  Tl^ 
proof;  l>utlt  IS  a  reason  for  exciting  our  attention 
evidence,  both  in  miracles  and  propheoj,  as  well  as  in 
tain  internal  beanty  and  glory  opened  by  Heaven  uj 
benighted  world.  Peradventnre,  with  other  happy  mil 
we  may  be  also  blessed  to  perceive  it  to  be  not  a 
ningly  devised  fable,  as  was  conceived  by  that  impioiu 
tiff  who  could  exclaim,  Eheu!  quafUum  bsertfeeii 
hmcfahida  Christif  but  the  wisdom  and  power  of  G 
have  issued  from  the  fountain  of  unerring  wiadon 
consummate  benevolence;  —  which  will  be  the  oa« 
happy  fact,  the  moment  we  perceive  the  evidence  c 
one  single  fiict  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  afte 
undoubted  crucifixion,  —  a  &ct  testified  by  eye-witn 
and  supported  by  evidence  preserved  in  memoirs  i 
have  come  down  to  us  with  greater  authenticity  than 
tin  or  Tacitus,  —  evidence,  I  say,  overlooked  indeed 
never  overthrown,  and  which  at  once  will  support 
whole  glorious  superstructure  of  Christianity. 

But  I  need  pardon  that  I  should  institute  this  com 
son  in  a  Christian  assembly,  and  in  a  country  wher 
seem  to  be  in  no  danger  of  idolatry,  and  where,  60 
thanked  I  deists  are  very  thinly  sown;  although, 
another  set  of  men  among  us  of  illaudable  and  invu 
description,  they  magnify  themselves  into  legions. 

I  have  supposed  all  religions  equal  as  to  virUie^.and^ 
civil  virtue  is  the  only  end  of  civil  society;  but  I  1 
resume  both  these  mistakes.  Vices  and  every  6p< 
of  wickedness  are  found,  more  or  Tess,  to  enter  into 
essence  of  all  religions  except  that  of  divine  revelation. 
Christians  are  wicked,  and  even  should  they  surpass 
Gentiles  in  vice,  their  religion  never  taught  them  so. 
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the  very  institutioti  of  the  festivals  of  the  ancient  gods 
and  goddesses  directly  tanght  the  moat  impure  ohscenities 
and  libidinous  revelUngs.  And  this  is  continued  to  this 
dayTii  the  East  Indies.  Aii  Indian  Bramlo;  Antnasdem,  a 
Pandarums,  or  priest  of  Tannaburara,  was  converted  to 
Christianity  in  1765,*  upon  which  the  college  of  Panda- 
rum  sent  him  a  letter  to  reclaim  him.  Too  long,  says  he 
in  bis  reply,  —  too  long  have  I  been  a  witness  to  public 
lewdness  in  the  sacrifices  and  worship  of  your  pagodas 
or  temples.  My  conscience  told  me  these  instituUons 
could  not  come  from  a  pure  and  holy  God.  O  my  Godl 
how  do  I  lament  that  I  have  been  twenty-eight  yean 
thine  enemy  1  No  ablntion,  no  sacrifice  of  Lingaoi,  oao 
wash  away  sin  and  purify  the  soul;  the  blood,  saS^rings, 
and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Nadar,  the  Redeemer,  alone  cleanse 
from  all  sin.' 

This,  with  a  survey  of  the  state  of  man  in  all  ages,  may 
show  US  that  ethnic  morals  do  not  merit-  the  high  encomi- 
ums, the  raptnroua  enlogies,  which  some  have  given  them. 
Nor  are  deistical  morels  vary  promising;  A  world,  a  ani- 
verse  full  of  Rochesters  and  Chesterfields  —  what  would  it 
be?  — characters' wbich  may  blaze  their  moment  in  ao 
earthly  court,  but  can  never  shine  in  the  court  above. 

Modem  deists, — but  why  do  I  say  modem?  for  the  very 
fraternity  is  but  of  yesterday,  —  the  deists  have  more 
lately  improved  and  adopted  suicide  and  &te  into  their 
system,  holding  it  in  comitfoD  with  Ute  Bramina  of  Aain 
"andthe  Aulio  chieftains  in  Africa.  We  might  trace  tlie 
matter  of  suicide  through  a  tract  of  ages,  from  Calenus, 
the  Indian  philosopher,  who  from  the  funeral  pile  laughed 
at  Alexander  the  Great,  to  that  sublime  genius,  that  deis- 

•  BornlTar. 

'  Tiie  tatbot'i  note  of  two  psftei,  on  tbe  Religion  of  IndJk,  1b  omltlsd. 
—  ED. 
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Ileal  madmnn,  who  lately  "stole  away"  out  of  life  «rtlk 
his  wife  and  four  children  at  once, —  "cJosing  the  Qjm 
of  six  persona  out  of  perfect  humanity  and  tbe  most  eo- 
dearing  fondness  and  friendabip."  ' 

Sir  William  Temple,  Sale,  and  other  leamed  deists,  fotti 
of  depreciating  Christian  virtue  by  comparisona,  hare  cz* 
tolled  and  celebrated  the  Mohammedan,  Cbiaese,  and 
other  oriental  morals,  as  far  superior  to  the  Christian. 
Bat  the  learned  historiographer,  Principal  RobetiMin,  a^ 
serts,  with  historic  verity,  that  upon  tbe  comparisoa  at 
Europe,  in  particular,  in  its  Gentile  and  Cbriatian  ngn, 
her  morality  will  a]>pear  to  have  been  greatly  improToJ 
and  meliorated,  and  that  the  ethnic  moraU  fell  Eiir  below 
the  Christian.  While  we  have  to  confesa  and  lament  tL« 
Tioe  rampant  in  Cbristemlom,  we  have  reason  to  belior* 
that  the  more  Christianity  prevails  in  a  oonntry,  civU  »0- 
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raent.  As  the  end  of  God's  goverament  ia  his  declarative 
glory  in  the  holiness  and  bappineBs  of  the  universe,  so  all 
civil  government  ought  to  sabserve  the  same  end.  The 
most  essential  interests  of  rational  beings  are  neglected 
when  their  secular  welfare  only  is  consulted.  1£,  there- 
fore, we  defend  and  plead  for  Christianity  from  its  secular 
and  civil  utility  only,  and  leave  it  here,  we  dishonor  reli- 
gion  by  robbing  it  of  hal(  nay,  its  greatest  glories.  It 
serves  a  higher  purpose;  fbr,  although  it  subserves  the 
civil  welfare  infinitely  beyond  the  morals  of  deism  and 
idolatry,  yet  it  also  provides  for  the  interests  of  eternity, 
which  no  other  religion  does.  It  opens  to  us  the  most 
grand  and  sublime  discoveries  concerning  God,  reconciliv 
tion  with  him,  and  the  reunion  of  this  lapsed  world  with 
the  immense  universe.  Discoveries  momentous  and  inter- 
esting beyond  conception !  —  without  which  we  are  left  to 
perfect  incertitude,  if  not  totally  in  the  dark,  with  respect 
to  eternity  and  its  vast  concerns. 

Should  we  have  recourse  to  the  goodness  of  God,  yet 
of  all  beings  angels  would  think  that  man  should  be  the 
last  to  reason  from  the  benevolence  and  goodness  of  the 
Universal  Parent  to  the  impossibility  or  his  ofispring 
being  involved  in  future  ill,  when  from  thence  we  might 
equally  reason  against  the  existence  of  present  ill.  If 
some  distant  seraph,  who  never  knew  or  heard  of  ill, 
should  reason  thus,  it  would  be  no  marvel,  perhaps ;  but 
that  we,  with  all  our  rins  and  sufierings  about  us,  should 
go  into  such  reasonings,  is  the  height  of  folly,  the  absurd- 
ity of  absurdities.  And  why  should  that  Infinite  Good- 
ness preserve  the  numerous  millions  that  die  in  finished 
though  half-punished  vice,  that  did  not  preserve  the  lives 
of  those  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  — r  who  did 
not  avert  the  desolations  of  Lisbon,  Kaples,  Uerculaneam, 
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and  Palermo  f     Cast  thine  eyes  thither,  O  man,  r 
tlie  battle,  and  do  no  more.* 

If,  instead  of  reasoning  from  the  vorka  and   word 
God,  and  thus  ascending  upwards  into  Deity,  we 


if,  by  inductive  reasonings  from  the  perfections  of  Gi 
to  what  can  and  what  cannot  be,  we  should,  among  oth 
things,  boldly  conclude  K  Trinity  and  the  Ineamntion  of  tl 
eternal  Word  absurd  nnllities,  and  yet  it  should  ap|>ear  : 
another  state  th;it  a  crucified  Jesus  sits  at  the  right  hand ' 
the  Majesty  on  high, — how  would  these  mighty  sen^b 
characters,  these  fine  geniuses,  these  subHnae,  these  foolii 
rcasoncrs,  be  disappointed!  May  I  be  forgiven  a  vct 
earnest  solicitude  here,  having  myself  passed  through  th 
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and  charm  tbeiaselves  vitli  other  fine  eelf-appliod  dictioti, 
which  in  trath  only  clothes  the  tedium,  the  weariness  of 
half-discussed,  nufinisbed  inqitiries ;  or  perhaps  the  hope 
that  at  wont  the  want  of  certain  knowledge  may  pass 
with  God,  if  there  ia  any,  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  some  of 
the  doubtful  levities  of  life. 

But  errors  in  judgment,  it  ia  said,  will  be  of  no  acconot 
with  Ood.  In  ten  thousand  matters  they  may  not.  We 
may  trifle  on  many  things,  but  on  the  things  that  respect 
eternity,  the  things  of  religion,  it  is  too  solemn,  too  danger- 
ous to  trifle.  Although  moat  rel^ions  are  &lse  and  ridic- 
ulous, there  may  however  be  one  which  we  most  renounce 
or  trifle  with  at  our  peril.  For  if  revelation  be  true,  as 
most  assuredly  it  is,  it  is  in  Jesus  only  that  we  have 
eternal  life.  Infidels,  and  those  excessively  benevoleot 
Christians  who  consider  all  religions  alike  and  equally 
ridiculous,  do  well  in  their  calmer  morocnts  to  pouder 
those  words  of  the  eternal  Jndge:  "Whosoever  shall 
deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
Thtch  is  in  heaven."*  Whera  thea  wlU^a  Judiu^and  a 
~BeadTe' appear?  St^./ortbi  thou  Herbert,  the  father  of 
"  deism  I  Come  hiUier,  ye  Bolingbrokes,  Tindals,  Collinses, 
Humes,  Yoltaires,  with  all  your  shining  abilities,  and  that 
disappointed  group  of  self-opinionated  deniere  of  the  Lord 
"that  bought  them,"  with  that  cloud  of  deluded  followers 
who  "  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,"  —  evanish 
from  my  presence,  with  all  the  light  of  yonr  boasted  wis- 
dom, into  the  blackness  of  darkness,  for  ever  and  ever  I  On 
what  principles  can  the  despised,  the  amiable  Jesns  with- 
hold or  recede  from  so  awfiil  a  sentence,  so  tremendous  a 
denunciation  ? 
How  infinitely  h^pier  they  who,  believing  the  record 

•U>tt.x.33;  John  iU.  36. 
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which  God  giveth  of  his  Son,  have  received  him,  a 
become  the  sons  of  Gk>d !  Is  it  nothing  —  is  it  s 
thing  to  be  initiated  into  the  glorious  idea  of  God  a 
Trinity  revealed  in  the  Scriptores  ?  —  to  contempL 
hierarchy  and  government  of  the  Qniverse,  and  th< 
dignity  of  that  most  illustrions  Personage  who  is  our 
cessor,  Advocate,  and  Sovereign  ?  Shall  this  lighi 
into  the  world,  and  we  neglect  it?  And  shall  it  t 
that  these  views  do  not  animate  a  snblimer  virtae  th 
motives  taken  from  dvil  society?  Shall  the  considc 
of  being  citizens  of  a  little  secular  kingrdom  or  comii 
be  eqnally  animating  with  those  taken  from  oar 
citizens  of  the  aagost  monarchical  republic  of  the  oni' 
Bat  I  must  desist,  with  only  observing  that  the  I 
States  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to  become  s 
people  unto  the  Lord  our  Grod,  on  accoant  of  th 
eminent  deliverance,  salvation,  peace,  and  g^lory  with 
he  hath  now  crowned  our  new  sovereignty.* 

I  have  thus  finished  the  two  heads  upon  which  I  s 
proposed  to  discourse.     And  I  shall  not  fbrther  tr 
upon  the  patience  of  this  very  honorable  auditory 
application,  but  close  with  the  addresses  usual  npoi 
anniversary  solemnity. 

To  Governor  Trukbitll  : 

I  beg  leave  in  the  first  place,  with  the  greatest  b 
the  most  profound  and  dutiful  respect,  to  address  m 
to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  this  State. 

May  it  please  your  JExceUency :   We  account  ours 
happy,  most  illustrious  sire,  that,  by  the  free  electiot 
annual  voice  of  the  citizens,  God  hath  for  so  many  ; 
past  called  you  up  to  the  supreme  magistracy  in  this 
mon wealth.     And  while  we  rejoice  that  this  state 

ft  Dest.  It.  81. 
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bosoms  numerous  characters  equal  to  the  highest  offices  of 
government,  yet  should  this  day's  election  fall  again  upon 
him  who,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  name,  • 
Jehovah  hath  given  us,  it  would  diffuse  a  joy  through 
the  United  States.  And  should  you  now  resign  the  chair, 
you  would  enjoy  the  reflection  that  you  had  been  carried 
through  a  scene  of  the  most  distinguished  usefulness,  and 
lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  war,  and  establishment  of 
American  liberty  and  independence. 

It  is  observable  that,  by  a  particular  turn  of  genius  and 
a  pecuITaf  discipline  in  early  life,  God  often  prepares  great 
characters  for  that  future  usefulness  and  eminence  for 
which  they  are  designed  in  the  world.  This  was  conspic- 
uous in  the  instances  of  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Daniel, — 
neither  of  whom  in  youth  thought  that  they  were  training 
up  for  the  eminent  spheres  of  action  in  which  they  after- 
wards moved. 

Endowed  with  a  singular  strength  of  the  mental  powers, 
with  a  vivid  and  clear  perception,  with  a  penetrating  and 
comprehensive  judgment,  embellished  with  the  acquisition 
of  academical,  theological,  and  political  erudition,  your 
Excellency  became  qualified  for  a  very  singular  variety  of 
usefulness  in  life.  Instituted  in  the  sciences,  the  Hebrew 
literature,  and  theology,  you  were  not  only  prepared  for 
the  sanctuary,  but,  being  expert  in  all  questions  touching 
the  law  of  your  Grod,  you  became  qualified  to  judge  how 
we,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  under  your  government, 
ought  to  behave  ourselves  in  the  house  of  God,  while  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  you  up  to  other  services  in  civil 
life.  Thus  the  great  Melchisedec  was  priest  of  the  Most 
High  Grod,  and  king  of  Salem.  So  Moses,  though  of  the 
tiibe  of  Levi,  and  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  was 
called  of  God  to  be  king  in  Jeshurunu 

•  Jonathmn,  Jehorab-natan. 
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An   earl  3' 

anil  dispatch  ii 
of  duty  in  eve 
prpjiaratory  to 
the  last  eight 
commonwealth, 


into  civil  improvement,  and  Sit 
n  our  country,  with  an  tincotnnH>o  sctivi 
business,  had  fumili;Lrizei]  tlie  wboI«  ra 
•y  office  and  department  antecedent  >■ 
the  great  glory  of  your  Excellencj-*s  Q 
gears'  administration  at  the  bead  of  Ut 
—  an  aijministration  which    has  reodere 


lyou  the  Paler  Palrire,  the  father  of  your  country', 
/  didce  Jtcus  at'/iit  ttiUiinen. 

We  adore  the  tiod  of  our  fhthers,  the  God  aod  Fatbe 
of  the  Gpiiits  of  all  flesh,  that  he  hath  raised  you  up  foi 
such  a  time  as  this,"  und  that  he  hath  put  into  your  breasl 
a  wisdom  which  I  cannot  describe  wtthoot  adulation,  i 
patriotism  ami  intrepid  resolution,  a  noble  and  indepeo- 
dent  spirit,  an  unconquerable  love  of  liberty,  religion,  and 
our  eiiuntry,  ao'I  that  grace  by  which  yon  have  been  car- 
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t  defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of  whoBS  hand 
have  I  received  any  bribe,  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ? 
and  I  will  restore  it  yon.  And  they  said.  Thou  hast  not 
defrauded  nor  Ojipressed  us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  aught 
of  any  man's  hand.  And  ho  said  unto  them,  The  Lord  is 
witness  against  you,  and  his  anointed  is  witness  this  day, 
that  ye  have  not  fonnd  aught  in  my  hand.  And  they 
answered.  He  is  witness." 

May  you  receive  a  reward  from  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe,  which  will  b«  a  reward  of  grace.  For, 
although  your  Excellency  might  adopt  the  words  of  that 
illustrious  governor,  Nehemlah,  and  say,  "Think  upon  me, 
my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all  that  I  have  done  for 
this  people," '  yet  your  ultimate  hope  for  immortality  will 
be  founded  in  a  more  glorious  merit  than  that  achieved 
by  mortals  in  the  most  illustrious  scenes  of  public  usefnl- 
ness.  Hay  the  momentary  remnant  of  your  days  he 
crowned  with  a  placid  tranquillity ;  and,  when  you  shall 
have  finished  your  work  on  earth,  may  you  be  received  to 
the  rewards  of  the  just,  and  shine  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  first-bom  through  eternal  ages.     Amen.' 

To  THE  Lieutenant  Govbbnob  ahs  Council: 
With  great  respect  would  I  next  address  myself  to  his 

Honor  Lieutenant-Governor  Griswold,'  and  the  rest  of  the 

honorable  Councillors  of  this  State. 

JUtiy  it  please  your  Sonor,  and  the  other  Members  of  the 

Honorable  Council:  That  senatorial  order  must  be  truly 


'  Ho  died  Aogiut  17, 1785,  aged  Bcventj-fonr.  Wa  add  Washlii|rtOD'« 
tribute:  "A  Jont)  and  u>ia-q>ent  Ufe  in  llie  lemice of  Mi  amnby pbiaa  OoB- 
tnior  TrumbuU  ainoay  tilt  fint  1^ palriM>."  Ur.  1.  W.  Stuart's  "L\k"  otOut 
Governor,  iaj9,  I  vol.  Sva,  pp.  700.  —  Ed. 

*  HMthew  GrJBwold,  afterwuds  govunor,  died  1790,  aged  el^hty-thrM, 
—  Eo. 
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important  wliich  Btands  npon  tlie  general  voice  and  e\eo- 
lion  of  tlie  pnblic  at  largo,  beCiJiise  it  mnst  comprehend 
men  of  8iicli  pnblic  ami  conspicuous  merit  as  to  be  known 
among  ;iU  our  tribes  —  men  of  approved  patriotism  and 
n-i>(lv>ni,  as  well  as  popularity.  We  esteem  it  our  happi- 
ness that  our  goveniors  and  our  nobles  proceed  from  onr- 
eelvos.  When  we  consider  the  trifling  and  inferior  charac- 
ters of  the  most  of  tUe  venal  counsellors  in  the  lat«  royal 
governments,  when  compared  with  the  solid  wisdom  of  the 
council  of  this  state,  we  may  be  convinced  that  a  Legisla- 
ture standing  upon  a  free  election  of  the  people  to  be  gov- 
erned, bids  fwr  to  ensare  more  wisdom  and  incorruptibility 
than  if  in  the  appointment  of  the  most  august  sovereigos 

at  alt  times  furnished 
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retention  of  a  number  of  ancient  and  venerable  council- 
lors to  transmit  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  to  give  a  steady  and  immutable  complexion 
to  the  succession  in  the  General  Assembly,  especially  as  to 
the  capital  matters  of  law,  liberty,  and  government. 

We  glory  in  you,  gentlemen,  as  our  crown  of  rejoicing. 
Wo  securely  confide  our  liberties  and  safety,  the  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  literary  welfare  of  this  republic,  to  your  super- 
intendence. We  pray  God  that  in  all  your  momentous 
deliberations  and  resolutions  you  may  be  guided  by  the 
wisdom  from  above  —  by  the  mighty  Counsellor,  the 
Prince  of  Peace.    Amen. 

To  THE  House  op  Representatives: 

It  is  my  duty,  in  the  next  place,  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
public  honor  to  the  respectable  and  numerous  body  of  the 
lower  House  of  Assembly,  the  second  branch  in  the  honor- 
able Legislature  and  sovereignty  of  this  state. 

Mr,  Speaker^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives: Your  House  is  already  formed  standing  on  the 
free,  local  elections  of  a  free  people.  From  the  character 
of  your  constituents  we  doubt  not  you  bring  with  you  the 
love  of  liberty,  justice,  and  public  right.  Assembled  from 
all  our  tribes  to  consult  the  public  good,  so  far  as  this  is 
left  to  your  judgment,  you  will  act  with  well-informed  wis- 
dom and  integrity ;  while,  so  far  as  you  know  the  minds  of 
your  constituents,  may  we  not  presume  that  you  will  hold 
it  your  duty  to  act  and  represent  their  judgments,  be  your 
own  as  they  may  ?  You  have  matters  of  high  moment  to 
attend  to,  and  some  of  a  very  insidious  nature.    Besides 


1  In  the  second  edition,  178-5,  the  author  adds  this  note :  "  The  Hon.  Col. 
William  Williams,  Member  of  Congress  at  the  DecUiratiou  of  Indepen- 
dence."—  £d. 
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mattcra  of  internal  government,  a  liqiiidatioa  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  tlie  war,  finance,  revenue, /ainii,  are  sonic  of 
the  subjects  before  tbis  Assembly.  It  is  not  impossibk'  but 
you  may  perceive  some  hovering  geoius,  something  of  ao 
an  I  i- American  spirit,  flitting  about,  and  at  times  alighting 
upon  some  within  the  walls  of  the  Senate.  Will  yon  not 
hunt  it  down,  and  send  it  to  the  shades?  May  yon  all  be 
inspired  with  a  real,  hearty,  and  nncorrupted  patriotJsia 
and  firmness  in  the  eaase  of  liberty  and  independence. 
Lei  an  independent  liberality  of  scntimenL,  and  reverence 
for  right  and  equity,  reign  in  this  branch  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  world  may  sec  that  the  administration  of  the 
united  branches  combined  in  the  sovereignty  of  this  state 
is  conducted  with  a  certain  plain  but  noble  dignity  and 
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accounted  this  among  their  principal  honors.  They  were 
solicitous  to  promote  religion  and  learning,  and  to  give 
suitable  encouragement  to  both. 

And,  in  this  connection,  will  it  be  forgiven  me  if  I 
humbly  recommend  Yale  College  to  the  smiles  of  govern- 
ment ?  Through  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us,  we 
may  truly  say,  in  the  language  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
to  Elisha,  ^  Behold,  now,  the  place  where  we  dwell  is  too 
strait  for  us."  *  May  we  not  humbly  ask  of  the  public  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  build  us  another  house,  or  the 
necessary  edifices  for  the  reception  and  accommodation 
of  the  youth,  but  about  one-third  of  the  students  being 
provided  for  in  the  present  college  edifice  ?  Was  I  not  so 
nearly  connected  with  it,  I  might  say  with  truth,  what  has 
often  been  told  me  by  others,  that  there  is  not  a  state  upon 
the  continent  but  would  account  such  a  seat  of  learning, 
in  whose  hands  soever  it  might  be,  as  an  illustrious  orna- 
ment to  their  community. 

A  trust  may  be  well  executed  when  the  end  of  the  trust 
is  answered,  although  there  may  have  intervened  some 
mismanagements.  Small  bodies  as  well  as  great,  not  even 
congresses  and  assemblies,  —  and,  may  I  not  add,  not  even 
this  honorable  assembly  excepted, — are  not  only  frequently 
aspersed  and  censured,  but  have  sometimes  erred;  so, 
perhaps,  have  the  governors  of  the  college :  when,  how- 
ever, upon  a  candid  inquiry,  it  may  be  found  that  in 
money  concerns  they  have  managed  with  an  unexampled 
frugality,  even  to  parsimony,  that  never  was  there  more 
done  to  purpose  with  so  small  means  in  a  literary  institu- 
tion, and  that  the  college  is  at  present  in  a  pretty  flour- 
ishing state.  At  my  accession,  in  1778,  the  number  of 
matriculated  undergraduates  in  the  four  classes  was  one 
hundred  and  nineteen,  and  this  current  year  they  have 

• 

•  a  Kinffi  Ti.  1. 
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been  two  hundred  and  fifty-one/  And  in  point  oi 
anbip  and  literature,  I  hope  we  do  not  fall  very  fan 
the  other  sister  colleges  in  America. 

How  happy,  were  its  foundations  and  emolomen 
quate  to  the  civil  and  religious  purposes  of  this  insti 
An  enlargement  of  the  public  library,  a  complete  ap 
for  experimental   philosophy,  premiams   for   stim 
genius  in  every  branch  of  literature,  endowments 
fessorships,  especially  those  of  philosophy,  law,  anc 
cine,   would  be  of  inconceivable  benefit    in    the 
education  of  youth.    These  things  I   donbt  not 
effected  in  time,  but  the  litercUi  wish  to  see  them 
plished  in  the  present  day. 

The  college  has  often,  since  its  foundations^  expei 


•  There  are  ten  eollei^  in  the  United  Statet,  from  New  Enitland  t« 
inolosive,  heddes  two  intended  ones  in  the  Carolinas.  The  namben 
gmduate*  in  the  meet  considerable  are  eetimated  as  follows : 

Harvard  College, founded  1686,  .  .  ISO  nn^mrgrwA 

William  and  Mary  College,     .  **       1606,  .  .  100                «> 

JerMX  College, ■*        1746,  .  .      60                « 

Philadelphia  College,      ...  ^       1756,  .  .      SO                «« 

Dartmouth  College,!       ...  **        1760,  .  .      80                «< 
b  A.  D.  1700 1 

1  The  catalosnes  show  -^ 


'«" 


At  Yale,    .    .    1859  .    .    .  6,810  graduates  aod  641  stadeots. 
Harvarti,  .    ISbO  .    .    .  7,110         "  "  860         " 

Brown, .    .    1860  .    .    .  2.043         "  "  232         " 

Dartmouth,  la'jS  .    .    .  3,068        "  "  368        «« 

Williams,  .    ISTjO  .    .    .  1,995         "  "  236         •* 

Bowdoin,  .    ia58  .     .    .  1,284         " 
Amherst,   .    ISTil  .    .    .  1,237         "  "  242        ** 

See  p.  437,  note  1.  —  Ed. 

>  The  earliest  entry  on  the  Colonial  Records  in  regard  to  the  ef 
ment  of  a  college  bears  date  "  At  a  General  Coart,  held  at  Gailfoi 
28,  1652/'  when  they  passed  a  vote  of  "  thanks  to  Mr.  Goodyear 
kind  proffer  to  the  setting;  forward  such  a  work/'  Stephen  Gi 
was  Deputy  Governor  of  New  Haven  colony,  and  to  him  seems  to 
tlie  bonornble  distinction  of  makinp;  the  first  oflfer  to  endow  "  a  co 
New  Haven."— Barber's  History  of  New  Haven,  1831,  p.  20,  and 
ly's  New  Haven  Colonial  Records,  1858,  pp.  141,  370,  note.  —  £i>. 
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the  liberality  and  smiles  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  for 
which  it  is  always  ready  to  return  and  repeat  its  thanks 
and  gratitude.  Some  unhappy  differences  of  sentiment, 
together  with  the  war,  have  interrupted  the  stream  of 
public  munificence.  But  is  there  do  balm  in  Gilead  to 
heal  the  wound  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  accommodate  and 
adjust  matters  so  as  to  conciliate  the  friendship'  of  the  state 
towards  its  university  ? 

The  states  of  Holland,  in  the  midst  of  their  expensive 
wars  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  founded  and  endowed  the 
University  of  Leyden.  Should  this  state  be  pleased  to 
endow  two  or  three  professorships,  and  appoint  a  board  of 
civilians  to  elect  the  professors,  in  concurrence  with  the 
present  corporation,  and  see  that  the  moneys  granted  by 
the  state  were  applied  to  the  use  to  which  they  were 
appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  —  might  this  not 
give  satisfaction  ? 

But  I  trespass  upon  your  patience.  All  the  great  inter- 
ests of  this  state,  whether  as  a  separate  sovereignty  or  in 
its  connection  with  the  United  States,  are  entrusted  to 
you :  a  very  weighty  trust.  You  have  a  thousand  pious 
prayers  going  up  for  you  daily  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
You  have  all  the  patriots  saying.  Be  strong,  O  Zorobabels  I 
You  have  all  the  ministers  inculcating  obedience  to  yoo. 
And  may  you,  above  all,  have  the  influential  guidance  of 
unerring  Wisdom,  to  render  you  acceptable  to  the  multi- 
tude of  your  brethren,  to  make  you  eminent  blessings  in 
your  day,  and  reward  you  with  immortality  and  glory  in 
the  world  to  come.    Amen. 

To  TUB  Ministers: 

And  I  now  turn  myself  to  the  pastors  of  the  churches. 

Reverend  and  Beloved  Brethren :  I  have  not  assumed 
upon  me  to  dictate  to  the  civil  magistracy,  nor  do  I  dictate 
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to  the  sacerdotal  order,  albeit  I  might  speak  to  the  n 
of  my  brethren  present  as  being  such  a  one  in  year 
Paul  the  aged.  Condescend,  however,  holy  brethren 
receive  a  humble  address  from  one  who  loves  the  oi 
with  a  sincere  and  fervent  affection,  although  -raynm 

Permit  me,  then,  to  say,  that,  while  we   do  not  &x 
inculcate    obedience  to    the   magistracy   and    laws, 
recommend  to  our  people  the  election  of  a  pioos  nu 
tracy,  our  principal  work  is  not  secular,  bat  spiritoal 
divine.    Let  us  with  the  greatest  assiduity  devote  < 
selves  to  our  Lord's  work,  as  ambassadors  of  the  Pri 
of  Peace.    Let  us  preach  the  divinity  and  unsearchi 
riches  of  Christ,  and  salvation  by  his  atonement,  1 
theological  system  which  places  the  whole  of  redempi 
upon  free  grace  —  a  grace  free  as  to  us,  though  merited 
the  holy  Redeemer.    Let  us  search  the  Scriptures  for 
real  evangelical  verity,  and  inquire  not  so  much  for  i 
theories   in   divinity    as  what   truths  were    known  : 
realized  in  faith  and  life  by  the  primitive  Christians  of 
apostolic  age  and  the  three  first  centuries ;  and  bell 
that  no  other  system,  no  other  doctrines,  are  essentL 
necessary  to  carry  men  to  heaven  in  these  ages  than  th 
which   enabled  the  myriads  of  holy  martyrs  to  seal 
testimony  of  Jesus  with  their  blood. 

There  is  but  one  true  system  of  theology,  and  this 
been  equally  known  in  all  the  Christian  ages.  For 
though  great  improvements  and  discoveries  are  daily  m 
ing  in  philosophy  and  natural  science,  yet  there  have  b 
no  new  discoveries  in  divinity  since  the  apostolic  age  ;  - 
do  not  mean  merely  no  new  revelation,  but  of  the  in 
merable  latent  truths  concealed  in  the  Bible,  —  and  th 
are  infinitely  greater  treasures  hidden  there  than  in  nati 
—  none  have  been  perceived  in  later  ages  but  what  h: 
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been  as  clearly  discerned  by  the  contemplative  theologians 
of  all  ages.  The  sentiments  are  the  same,  though  clothed 
in  different  diction.  Philosophy,  as  I  said,  is  improving ; 
nor  has  the  progress  of  civil  society  yet  reached  its  sam- 
*'  mit ;  but  divinity,  I  apprehend,  has  been  long  at  a  stand, 
having  ages  ago  come  to  the  highest  perfection  intended 
ns  at  present  by  Heaven,  which  did  not  design  any  farther 
improvement  in  it  from  the  sealing  of  the  vision  till  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  In  the  millennium  these  hidden 
treasures  will  be  brought  forth.  But,  for  the  preceding 
period,  divinity  will  be  and  remain  at  a  stand,  except  per- 
haps that  towards  the  close  of  it  the  prophecies  will  disclose 
themselves. 

Religion  has  had  and  will  have  different  fashions,  even 
where  it  is  still  essentially  the  same.  Previous  to  the  tenth 
century  the  writings  of  St  Augustine  gave  an  extenrire 
complexion  to  theology ;  afterwards,  Lombard's  collection 
of  sentences  or  opinions  of  evangelical  divines ;  but  he  was 
shoved  into  neglect  by  Aquinas,  who  reigned  umpire  till 
the  Reformation.  Luther  followed  Augustine,  and  Calvin 
\Aquinas.  The  real  theology  of  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  and  Owen,  was  one  and  the  same. 
*  We  despise  the  fathers  and  the  pious  and  learned  divines 
of  the  middle  ages ;  pious  posterity  will  do  the  same  by 
us,  and  twirl  over  our  most  favorite  authors  with  the  same 
ignorant  pity  and  neglect.  Happy  they  if  their  &vorite 
authors  contain  the  same  blessed  truths  I 

I  rejoice  that  God  has  hitherto  preserved  a  learned  and 
evangelical  ministry  in  these  churches.  The  theology  in 
general  reception  comprehends  all  the  excellent  things  of 
our  common  Christianity.  And  if  some  favorite  hurekcu^ 
some  fancied  discoveries,  should  be  burnt  up  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  yet  there  will  be  left  as  great  an  abundance  of 
precious  stones,  of  the  tried  and  pure  gold  of  trath|  as  in 

.  44 
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any  part  of  tbe  world.  Indeed,  we  have  gotten  all  4m 
light  of  Christendom,  and  we  need  no  more.  We  hiTC 
enough  ;  we  are  wealthy  in  sacred  knowledge.  We  ma] 
spend  long  lives  in  making  ourselves  masters  of  that  t» 
treasure  of  sacred  wisdom  which  holy  men  of  great  ligk 
have  attained.  May  I  comprehend  with  all  saints  tb 
height  and  depth  of  this  knowledge!  May  my  6o( 
possess  me  of  this  treasure,  and  I  am  content.  All  thi 
knowledge,  to  the  greatest  extent  of  the  human  limit,  hs 
been  gotten  and  acquired  over  and  over  again  and  agaii 
Like  other  science,  to  every  generation  it  aeems  nei 
while  it  is  only  possessing  the  knowledge  similar  to  oa 
predecessors'. 

Moreover,  charity,  union,  and  benevolence  are  pecoliari; 
ornamental  in  the  ministerial  order.  Let  us  cherish  thes 
amiable  graces  in  ourselves  and  others.  Let  os  be  fintli 
fill.  And  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  solemn  momen 
when  we  must  render  our  account  to  €rod  the  Judge,  tb 
more  may  we  be  quickened  and  animated  in  the  ministry 
and  think  no  labor,  no  assiduity  too  great,  nothing  to 
much  to  be  done  for  the  salvation  of  precious  and  immoi 
tal  souls ;  nothing  too  much  for  the  cause  and  kingdom  o1 
Him  who  hath  loved  us  to  the  death.  May  you,  hoi; 
brethren,  '^  be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  our  Lon 
Jesus  Christ."  May  the  work,  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
prosper  in  your  hands.  May  you  be  honored  of  Jesus  t 
turn  many  to  righteousness.  And  when  the  Chief  Shep 
herd  shall  appear,  may  you  receive  a  crown  of  glory  whid 
£ideth  not  away.     Amen. 

To  THE  Assembly  at  Large: 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens  of  this  independent  repufc 
lie,  my  fellow-Christians  of  every  order  and  denominatio: 
in  this  assembly,  and  all  you  that  fear  God  and  hear  m< 
this  day,  give  audience. 
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The  Most  nigh  planted  our  fathers,  a  small  handfal,  in 
this  Jcshimon,  and  lo  I  we,  their  posterity,  have  arisen  up 
to  three  millions  of  people.*  Our  ears  have  heard,  and 
our  fathers  have  told  us,  the  marvellous  things  Grod  did  for 
them  ;  but  our  eyes  have  seen  far  more  marvellous  things 
done  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad  and  rejoice  this  day. 
Should  our  ancestors  look  down  from  the  high  abodes- of~ 
Paradise  into  this  assembly,  and  attend  to  the  things 
which  we  have  been  this  day  commemorating,  methinks 
a\   \they  might  catch  a  sensation  of  joy  at  beholding  the  reign, 

\oi^^  the  triumph,  of  liberty  on  earth.    Hitherto  has  *^  our  bow 
\       A'^bode  in  strength,  and  our  arms  been  made  strong  by  the 

\r^  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob."  And  while,  amidst 
the  festivity  of  this  Anniversary  Election,  we  congratulate 
one  another  and  our  country  upon  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, and  that,  having  fought  the  good  fight,  our  warfiure 
is  ended,  let  us  not  fail  to  look  through  providence  up  to 
the  God  of  providence,  and  give  glory  to  God  the  Lord  of 
"TTosl's,  this  Go3^  of  our  fathers,  whom  "  let  us  serve  with  a 
perfect  heart  and  a  willing  mind.''  Let  us  cultivate  and 
cherish  the  virtues  of  the  divine  as  well  as  civil  life,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  we  are  all  hastening  to  that  period  wherein 
all  the  glories  of  this  world  will  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 
in  the  glories  of  immortality.  Be  it  our  great  ambition, 
our  incessant  endeavor,  to  act  our  parts  worthily  on  the 
stage  of  life,  as  looking  for  and  hastening  to  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  we  be  prepared  for  the 
solemnities  of  a  far  more  august  assembly  than  the  most 
splendid  assembly  on  earth.  We  are  ardently  pursuing 
this  world's  riches,  honors,  powers,  pleasures ;  let  us  pos- 
sess  them,  and  then  know  that  they  are  nothing,  nothing, 
nothing.    They  serve  a  temporary  gratification,  evanish, 

•  Dent  z.  22.1 

1  See  p.  211,  note  1.  —  Ed. 
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nml  aro  no  more.  But  we  cannot  be  disenailed  frora  tho 
pursuit.  De^itli,  liuwevcr,  kindly  ends  It.  I^t  as  think 
thai  we  have  two  worlds  to  live  for,  proportion  onr  atten- 
tion to  their  lespective  interests,  and  we  shall  be  happy 
forever.  We  ehall  then  be  prepared  to  shine  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  just,  at  the  right  band  of  the  Sovereign  of  Life. 
How  glorious  to  bear  a  part  in  the  triumpbB  of  virtue,  the 
triumphs  of  the  Redeemer,  in  the  lost  day  of  the  great 
and  general  assembly  of  the  nniverse!  How  glorious  to 
make  a  part  of  that  intinttely  honored  and  dignified  body 
which,  clothed  with  the  Redeemer's  righteousDCSS  and 
walking  in  white  robes,  shall  be  led  by  the  Messiah 
through  the  shining  ranks  of  archangels,  seraphima,  and 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  whole  assembled  nniverse, 
up  to  tlie  throne  of  Go<l ;  and,  being  presented  to  and 
received  by  the  triune  Jehovah,  shall  be  seated  with  Jesus 
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April  IBIb,  223.  an.  28G.  1B8,  US,  17T. 


US;  "M>D*of  lfbert7,>*131l  people  of, 
aOG;popu]itloiiJBl776,2U;  eoaoHHi 
KhDoli,3ffl;  Cangre|itioBBliiiiD, STS; 
eltolion  Mrman.  807;  Dr.  Stilea,  UO ; 
poUIy,  tn ;  Dee.  lud.,  IGl. 

COKeTnunufl  of  the  II oiled  SUM*,  iU 
origlD.368. 

COXTISBKIAL  COSOIUCBB,  188;  Lord 
Chmllum,  IH,  199;  Gea. Gtgtt  letter 
to,  an,  211,  211;  wiMlom  of,  ZIG,  4a3; 
beJp  for  BotloD,  an ;  delegstea  to,  ffil ; 
■dvice  to  tUnacbuetli,  9B1;  gnut 
letters  of  Bktn^nf,  363;  Jobs  Han- 
cock, EU;  the  anar,  ST,  Ml. 

CoBWiT,  Gen.,  morei  Gir  the  repeiU  of 

Cook,  Ker.  Samael,  electiom  ntmon, 

lT7e,llT;  notice  ot;UG. 
COOPU,  KeBmititaoalaa  lutltlltc.llL 

coputY,  11&.  lei. 

CoBHWALLia,  Lord,  Ml,  UC. 

"  COKUSrOHDIHCK,     COBUnlttMB    Ot," 

ncieitwl  bf  B«.  Dr.  Hajrhe",  M. 

IW,  ItG. 
CoTTOJi,  tlH  Ber.  Jobs,  sir. ;  eUcf  BMa 
In  IbrBiiDg  tbe  polity  of  Maiaaiba 
■etta,   XX.;    letter   fron    CnMnireU, 


tllbnii 


r,  xxL;  cbar 


of  Engluid,  xiu.;   ibBodor  of  tbe 
ThBisdaj  Leetare,"  ISB;  re- 
bjf  Got.  Wintbrop,  ITS, 
CmTOa-aa,    ladBitrlal   and   political 

Importanoe  of  tbe  taTcnlion,  411. 


:aAiHlci:,  Katbewa,  flrat  goTenor  of 
tlw  HaMacbujetti  ^^Companj,^'  xi-, 
zxlii. ;  bit  boiue  «I  Uedford,  xL ;  let- 


Cbanhcb,   George,  letter  to  Klefaaid 
Hooker  OB  "  Bnnmiim,'  icli..  617. 
BiDiT,  bill!  or  public,  2ai,  AST;  depre- 
clitlon  of,  8&S,  S»l. 

Chohwill.  111.;  an  " iBdepeadent," 
xJT  ;  letter  10  tbe  BeT.  John  Cottoa, 
XI.:  JohB  Hineock,  xxxIt.;  death 
orrbirlei>I..W;  Patrick  Henrr,  IM, 
308. 334;  " CoDiiBDB wealth Clob,"  tM. 

Cbows  Poiht  capland,  11G 

Cdstibk  " ProgrtM  of  BaptM  PHoel- 


Cusnno,  C«kb,  eonncIUar,  Xt,  an, 
CuaHiHS,  JoKpb,  coupdllor,  MS. 

CCSHINO,  Nuthmn,  COODCUJor,  861, 388. 

<liiuetl>  UoUH  or  Rcpi«Miit*tlr«*, 
U6;  rep.  bom  Boatou,  181;  delegate 
to  ContlneuUI  CongRM,  3S1;  OODD- 
dltor,  9S5, 361, 888. 
CCTLIR,  Tlmotlij,  proldsnt  of  T>k 
Callegi,  "obUlDt  «pl*oopal  onliB>- 


(,  TlmotbT,  eonneUlor,  861, 


Dabtkouth'b.    Lord,    mlmpmenU- 

tioDi  eometed  b;  Dr.  FnnkJln,  1B3. 

DABmouTB,  Uia  BCT.  Dr.  Weit,  of; 


Davkvpobt,  Kev.  John,  "iBUUed  u 

ci>iiniy,"4Ta,«8a. 

Davis,  Dulel,  couacUlor,  360, 861, 8f 
Dawboh,   He>.  Dr.,  nada   "book 

Uawboh,  Heorr  B.,  "BatOe*  of  t 
United  SUtea,"  2SG,  310. 

d'ectaino,  406. 

Dkhon,  101. 

Di  Kalh,  "inartTTgeiierml,"161. 

Dklawari,  1>«.  lod.,  4M. 

DiLA  WAUC,  eqnalllx  of  all  aecU  In,  n 

tjUtm  of  Kpneentatlan  in,  tSO. 
DauoaaKKMa,  itadled  bj  Di.  Hi 
i1.l. 


Dbhnisoh,  Thomai,  tit. 


I,  nllgioDi,  In  United 


DisuTOH  Bock,  loKriptlon,  410. 

DlVlHB     rBOTIDIHOI,    THOgDiied    by 

WuUngton  In  hk  "  Int  oOidal  ast,' 
UO-IM,  ITS,  UO,  M;  at 


HO;  in  the  "  nuuTtlloni "  bannoDTof 

tlie  colonln,  3S,  340;  In  Ibe  war,S&6, 
266;  In  "nlilDg  up"  Waiblnglon, 
M2,  448,  and  "the  >pirit  or  mlllUrr 
diKlpUiie  throngb  (he  eonlineni  Ilka 
UgbInlng,"Ha;  "In  the  iloriou  act 
of  Independenoc.  naled  and  eon- 
Pnned  by  Ciod  Almighty,"  448;  tn  tb* 
detection  of  Arnold,  eti.et«.,  444, 460, 
464,  610,  It. 

DIZWU.L,  the  tyrannldde,  flDdi  a  laf- 
Dgc  in  Stw  England,  XX.)  lUbo^bj 
Dr.  SlUei,  uxIt. 

DOBOHisTui,  England, aeat  of  oolonial 
enterpriae,  il.;  ReT.  John  White,  it. 
VBB,  JoHph,  councillor,  388, 

DoTT,  John,  patriot  of  BaroMabla 
nly,  268. 

DowMIHO,    George,   the   "HarigaHon 


n,4«I. 


act,  138. 
DBAfKs,  Dr.  John  If 
DucHE,  Bel.  Jacob,  praya  In  eoagnaa, 

propOM*  treuon  to  Waehlngton,  and 

then  learea  hia  conntrT,3IO. 
Dddi.ii,  Joseph,  preiideni  of  Xaaa- 

choMtta,  leSB,  78. 
DnLritDT'a  Toyag*,  106. 
DOBrii.  Tbomat,  ooikDoIUar,  888. 
Dvum68. 

Edoibilx,  battle  of,  for  tha  Uabopa, 

EoncATiOH  In  Ameiiea,  in  tbe  prind- 
plei  of  gorernmant,  xitU.— xati.j 
leglalatlon  on  li  the  atatea,  888, 816; 
Important  to  the  pnblle  ireUue,  8(3, 
893,437. 

Edwabd  TI.,  384. 

Edwaum,  Jonathan,  dtaUngnlibed 
■broad, 114;  BeT.  Sanmal  Weat,  186, 
881,460. 

Edwabdb,  Hmothy,  oonndllor,  861. 

Elictioh.dat,   proeeedlngB  on,  166, 


eiIt.  ; 


"eqgivalent  la  pollHeal  preach 
lv..xxlll.;hlatorical,iliI.,XTlll., 
Gordon'a  acEoaut  of,  xxU.— x 
32>,  262,366. 


Klluv,  463. 


id..  Ut. 

liugnpbicd   I>KlJoiiU7,  H,   I'oancs.  Junei,    palHat,    BanMablt 
conDlj.lU. 
Fonut,  Jed'b,  ODuDcilliH-,  184.  Stt. 


DP  fulare  popnlsllaD 


OEngU 


»  LoDitbiirx.  108,X]0;  t 


MaaActiiiivtu  cofonff 
of  IfflS,  xj.,  ili..  XX 
from  Cnulock,  Ursl  j 

E»u  LAND'S  poliiiaJ  al 

Ul:  ilebl  of,  «T;  OQ 
Eugliiid.  ir.aM. 
EHlcKitos.  480. 


Canadm  lis,  !»,>•.;  ConuaD  allkiioa 
mlb  tbe  United  gW»,  sn,  lU,  aad 
<rir  Kltb  Englud,  MT;  nrolMiom 
415;  pluofIlcarTlV..419^| 
dac  ID  Fnoce,  «£;  PnilcsUBl  n 

r  Db-  Fkakkux.  I 

on  tbe  nuDp  net,  IM ;  loraltj  of  tka 
oolDDiitE,  Iti;  Engbab  >«priBt  of  »■ 
pan  oftoim  smliDgiin  B«(i»i,  m; 
hit  nok.  3Mi  alatlirticiu,  aW;  tn«kA- 
ihip  Hllli  Dr  Sllles.  WO;  loaueBca  la 


p3ety,3Se;  too  «ODlld«Ilt,  82G;  i 


"  (;*SP««,"  tb«  cipton 


CiDtiai  l.,Hpleni 
the  Fc^lih  (hctlon 
t  II.,  hia  ti 


I,  SI; 


dtedi; 

GlOBOK  tn.,  atndi  Hanliti  (worda  to 
Amcriu,91.aie;  bia  poHer,  IW,  127, 
1*3;  oritanlgB  blood, uidiSturtiii 
prlDCipla,  JU,  180,  W,  lUT.  380m  bwl 
king,  Ua,  IM;  aliTe-tnd«,  2U;  "  In- 
flueiKc,"  3U,  MS!  "nKrtdnialtttj," 
SIB;  lncrnir,aU;diMUded,ffi7,«a. 

Geoboia,  1>0(  BOicmnwDt  of,  HO; 
D«,lDd.,lH. 

GKRBiiB,  JoHph,  soiinelllor,  USB,  ast, 

G  lUT,  Elbridge,  Dee.  lad.,  tft. 

GiBBOK,  Edward,  tlw  lor*  of  ucotrr. 


GODWIK,  WUHmD,  "dcMb  of  Cbiriei  a 
»rt  of  ifc>ci<fi,«a;  ■'  not  nay  lo  Imag- 
ine m  gr«t«r  crtmlDd  tbau"  Ctaaria 
I.,  OS. 

Com,  Ibe  tTnonlold*,  flndi  Kfttgeln 
Hen  Eofluid,  XX.;  l>r.  Stltea'i  UA 
of,  KlKly. 

GooDinia,  8(Bph»n,  deputy  goTtrnar 
orMewHivfDiolaiiir,makeat1wflnt 
offer  to  "  endow  a  college  "  tbeie,  614. 

GooiiH,   Daniel,  "Hlitorie*]   Colleo- 


•,407. 


lof  Jnlal 


C<ou>OM,BeT.  Wllllatn,deai 
QuJncy;  "bl*  only  (nrrlTlng  child,' 
xxxiil.iKhemeflirllw  Menrchjti 
Ameriea,  110;  atarap  act,  188;  Ihanks 
giving  aermon,  1774,  188;  tory  eritl. 


Gbidlit,  "iirH8araiialatance,"U4. 
Gkihwold,  Uattbew,  Got.,  IW. 
GBonrB,  4S7, 489. 
GwiKunr,  Button,  Dec.  Ind.,  1G4. 

HAIIfl,  Col.,  tragedy  of,  46S. 
"  UALr-FAV  ealubllihineol,"  86T. 
Hall,  Stephen,  couneilJor,  U6. 
Uall,  Hamnel  and  Ebenezer,  prlnteti 

SOS. 
Ball,  LymaD,  4U;  Dee.  tnd.,  4G4. 
Hallam,   Henry,   Ibe   blahopa,  xx. 

'-  ADglleui  clergy  —  non-reelalane*  - 

«er.l]|Cy,"  42. 
Hamilton,    Alexander,  tlnan. 


*r; 


saa. 


Ldanu,  7G;  ptiudple, 
9,  Ret.  Di.  Laagdod, 


iHcocK.  Jobn,  John  Hampden, 
xxxlv.;  negatived  aa  councillor,  IGS; 
rep,  fVom  Boaton,  1S3;  ptefildeiit  <tf 
PrOTlnela!  Congma,  194,  908;  "The 
Hancock,"  221;  clialrmtn  ofcODien- 


propoMd  ConttDental  Congren,  814, 

463;  Fr«ldenl.4M. 
HabhisotoiTb  "  Oceana,"  xul[l.,87T, 

404. 
HAttRii-H  '■  Llvea,"  Cronwett't  teller  to 

Cotton,  XI. 
Barbiboh,  Benjamin,  Dec.  Ind.,  464. 
Babt.  Jobn,  Dee.  Ind.,  4H. 
Habtfobd,  polity  of,  llrat  aettlera  of; 

470,  477. 
Haktard  CoLLEai,  John  Owen,  xr.; 

"Chrlilo  et  EcclealH,"  Hollla  aenda 
xxxIt.;    Hayhew, 


46;    Downt 
le^latnre, 


.    ChauD 


,    114) 


,338;  WmI.SSS;  P«r«" 
L.  Jurfpb,  patiiot, 


HAWEiaB'  missiDiu.  «XJ 

lUvstB,  Joliii,(;u..,470 
llE.-.llV,l'.lrlck.,«olv«, 

the  Uipliilf.  ^S, -US. 
Uesuy  IV  ,  of  Fnu.ce. 

iiiUod;'.  «1D,  ^ 


; '  BoexEB,  •CQlptmn.  tBl. 
'  Uov-Ki,-,  Brr.  Dr.,  -  Lift  ud  Tlma  of 

iMikui,"  lai. 

I  Bowiso.  Ufv.  SIdkob.  cIkHob  kf- 
f  Bnu,  3a^  DoU»  of.  £«;  kIww  Iot 
i       iDpportittg  nU^ioii,  Jit. 

Hi>WK,lj*n.,  gmintuBoctoii,  SK.ISG; 
•iidtbenfo»oati^fj.2G£;  "c<M^rd 


;    Hrsi 


B,  He*.  Wni 


>,  IJ6. 

.    EdHUd,   "UK    I 


Udddt.  Cmpt.,  D 


:>Il«r,  UG. 
nory  or  X«w 


.m,-»u. 

HIT,  ijiMirge.  pniUcUoii,  i 

»,  Juwpti,  Uo:.  lud..  46i. 

L^ftu!>,ltcv.Jolul,  "XcwBasIand    ] 
luuiiaa  rdigiuiu,  UM  at  tnde," 


"rnwDt    SUIa    of   Koith 


Imoesboll,  J>i«d,"Saii|or  LltMrtr,"!  KiiiOBLEi,Juii«*L.,8tUet,4T0iPat«n, 

131, 13J.  I     471. 

Ikolir,  Bn.  Chirlei,  "»U"  cbnrch  of  Kisi,  Col-,  the  bmUl  igiot  of  Junta 
EDglind   "  mlHloDuiu"    boillla    to       II  ,  expected  In  New  EDgliad,  IH. 
Khioht'b  Ehouhd,  90, 140. 161. 
"  90j  cburcb  of,   Knoi,  GrenvUle,  ■ucdote,  113. 
4S3,89a,4H,i£6,tffi;  udent  Irelmnd, 


437. 


Jacksoh,  Dr.  Cblrles  T.,  461. 

Jiuutt  1.,  ■  tynoU  oat  *  king,  T4i 

Amcrfcii  nol  triihia  tin  realm,  107; 

game  act,  "  nobUltj,"  43S. 
Jahkb  II.,  the  revolullan,  63;  "  divine 

right,"  72;  liii  portrait  In  the  conncll 
iKlli,  lia,  IM; 


d  in 


cllies,  177. 


Lniied  31 


,  Dr.  Edward,   popnlalion    of 
~  ~      c>,4GB;lnlernatloiia  ~ 


Jay,  John,  civilian,  464.  461. 
JxrFEasox,  Tliomu,  Dr.  Majhew,  81, 

•iave  trade,  214;  itudlei  liberty  and 

equalllr  in  the  Baptist  chnrch,  21B; 

DnlaraUon   of   Independence,   468. 

4M. 
jErmiEB.  lbs  ioftmoDi,  177. 
jESKB.It«v.Dr.Wia.,lCO;  >ee  Hollii. 
"  JKltair,"  prison  ship,  461. 
Jkbditb,  "loemu  (bat  come  oat  of  Ihi 


JOHNaoN,  Rev.  Dr.  Samnel,  Kini'i 
leee,  100. 

"  merit!  the  highen  bonon,"  44: 
JoBEPR  II.,  of  Autria,  IVighleni 

pope  by  Christian  liberty,  484— f 
Jl'DICIAttl,  pnrily  of,  424. 
"Jui(IITB,"on  American  allUn,  II 


LBT   Stairr,  Boaton,  itunp   riot, 

B2. 

TO,  BIT  FMn,  tat. 


LaFatetti,  449, 460, 486. 
La  Uoktah,  411. 

mon,   Uaaucbufelii,  WhlM,   xti.— 

■ivii. 
I^VODOS,  RCT.  Dr.,  election  Hrmon, 

1776,  238,  231 ;  ministerial  couiOTlUatl, 
331;  president  of  Uarrard  Cotloga, 
232;  (Jov.  Uage's  piety,  16B. 

Lal-d,  William,  biibop,  etc.,  Kev  Enp 
land,!. I  bis  crDclly,  (rcprwntaUre 
man,  id.— Kill.,  101 ;  tbmtena  to  onp 
''KingWInthrDp'l>tu*,"butdidDOt. 
ill,;  library, iLvi.;iatMico«Mor,KxU.; 
bopk  of  sport".  80. 

Lauhems.  of  the  u-my,  461;  tortsnd 
by  the  BrllUb,  462,  464. 

Ladzdn.  440,  466, 

Law,  progre««ofthe,  821,424. 

Law^,  good,  based  on  Chriatian  mo^ 

ality,  xiiii.,  xiix. 
Lu,  Arthnr,  of  Virginia,  "an  Amui- 

can  cpiKopate,"  110,  463. 
Lee.  Franoll  Lighlfoot,  Deo.  Ind.,4H. 
Lee.  Bev.  Samuel.  180. 
Lei,  Richard  Henry,  464. 
LEE,WillUm,of'Vlrglnla,"  armed  neo- 

trallly,-'  467. 

Leiohtoh,  Alesander,  mntUated  bj 
Bishop  Land,  il. 

Leslie,  on  government,  73. 
Lewis,  Francis,  Dec.  Ind..  464. 
LExmaTON,  Uaia.,  228,  280,  286— S8T, 

306.441. 

"  LlBERTTTBEB,"  BOBtOB,  138. 


LiscoLii,  Bishop  of,  tribnte  to  BCT. 
John  Colton,  xxli. 

LincoLK,  Benjamin,  Gen..  aiMCdole  of, 
lU;  coDnclllor,166,»4,386;  clerk  of 
eonnntion  al  aa]tin,tl>i  "aWiab- 


LiMCOLH,  WilUao,  Hlft«i7i)fWarc«-'MAKS,Honc*,Wl. 

ler.lM.  :Ui>snicLD,  Lord   Hdi 

LlTEIUTDBK,  Science,  uid  Art,  prog-:     ]3U;  delated  in  Amerii 

rcM  ai;  Id  tbe  UnUed  tiUla,  4«0.  UAxiiriiu.D,     Kpv.     1» 

LnruTOS, Loid,  on  the  Quebec  bill,       "cunp  at  SoiLbury,'' 


LivisoBToa,   ruup,  1G8^    Deo.  lud., 


Locks,  John,  " IndependcDti,"  it.; 
Id  KcwEnglud, XXX. iUuvird  Col- 
lege, xxxill.^  Dr.  Franklin,  ixlr.^ 
Dr.  Hlyhew,  W,  Hilton,  74;  Uuu- 
ehiuella,190.191,  !iO. 

Ixianoa,  Blibap  of.  honor  to  &eT.  John 
Cotton,  not  to  L«ad.  xzU. 

LonariLLOV,  Btarj  W.,  Wl. 

Lona  ISLASD,  4S0. 

■■  LoBD'B  AnoiKTBD,  Tbe,"  OS,  101. 


LOSUB 

"LoBDB,  ipiniurU  . 


md  lemponU," 


tenson  J.,  Field-Book  of  the 
Bevolution,  306,  320,  SU,  4tQ,  US. 

Lacm  Sri.,  tlS,  487. 

LouuBDIto,  cnuule  igalnsl,  WS, 
210,231. 

LoYKLL^  of  the  tnaj.Wl. 

LowiLL,  Re*.  Dr.  Cbirl(«,  M,  3G8, 383. 

LowKLL,  John,  "  all  men  aro  bars  free 

I^VALTT  of  Ameriei, ««,  IM,  1Z3, 130, 
131, 135,  US,  174, 218,  M!,  iBG,  433,431, 
451,466. 

Lddlow,  Harrard  College,  xxiH.,4iD. 

LDaxKBUBo,  Hm*.,  minute  men  and  ■ 


Lost 


■.  W.  P., 


Ll^DBUBBT,  Lord,  1' 


Uasdiacturbb,    Waebinglon 


DtBererley.SSiJiAle 


UAUCUAirr.  4&3. 

Uabrh,  (ieorge  P.,  the  anilT-  of  Amc 

lea  and  Eugland,  431 :  Uagaage,4S! 
HAitailALL,  J.,  United  SMtei,  flnane 

358;    Chief  Juitice   of   tin    Uniii 

Btatei,  461. 
Habsha  ll's  "  TiSTeli,"  4Se. 
Haktha's  TlXKTABl),  KcT.  Dr.  Ha; 

heir,  46. 
Habvill,  Andrew,  Hairard  CoUcgi 

Hahvlasd,  rellcTei  BoMoo,  bat  n< 
Gen.  Gage.  196;  popuiatioo  in  17T. 
211;  Dec.  tnd.,4U;  public  edneatioi 
368;  lupport  of  reUgion,  374;  con*) 
tation  of,  420,  U7,  467. 

UAB8ACBtT»ETTB,  nune  of,  1S4 ;  coll 
nlud  b;  "  the  Dorcbeater  Company 
xl.j  Bog«rConant,  the  BrTlgoverno 
iDggeiU  to  Ur.  While  it  maj  be  •  it 
nge  "on  account  of  religion."  xt 
BlihopLake'itennon.xv.— xvii.;  Il 
companj  rearginlted,  and  John  £ 
decott  mpeniedefl  Conant,  aa  h«oi 
governor  of  the  colony,  xl. ;  compv 
Incorporated  by  Ckarh 


of  w 


lied,  one  f 
ch  Uatihe 


Uacki^tobh,  Sir  Jarai 
enlx.-xii..  xr.;  Jaeot 
Uadoc  Amerlea,  410. 


in  which  John   Endecolt  wu  "CO 

docb'e  honw  at  Mcdford,  xl.;  Jul 

the  "company,"  and.  on  removal 
UDinchnpelta.  foperwdea  Gov.  End 
cott.  becoming  <fe  jbcto  tUrd  govt 


207  " 


nJthecli 


[ID-day,  lU^govcrnon, 
— xxlil.,  liB,  179,  1S3,  221.  ZeS;  the  ] 
cond<!l1,107,lln,llii,in,lJ;i-Ii'.S,lVB,i 
i;e-180. 190, 301, 233, 234. 241, 201, 3&1, 
3S6,  S8T{  poiertr  of,  123, 124;  French 
wiir,  126; 
prieeU,  8T6;  c' 
231, 261. 264,  iS 

aei.we;M>iei 


,   HaRRiB,  Lewlii,  Dec.  1 


!lllll  ti 


,  ]  N*HltiOiBB«r    I 


MATiTRtiX'olton.onpaiialatlonririlew  ' 
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'  CHAMBERS'  WORKS. 

CHAMBBBS'  CTCIiOF2EIDIA  OF  BNGLISH  IiITEBATUBB.   A 

Selectioo  of  tbe  choicest  prodocUoos  of  English  Authors,  Erom  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time.  Cofwected  by  a  Critical  and  Biographical  Uistury.  Forming  two  large  imperial 
octaro  volomes  of  700  pages  each,  doable  column  letter  press  \  with  upwards  of  300 
elegant  Ulustiations.  Edited  1^  Rubekt  Chambkhs.  Cloth,  $6X0  *,  sheep,  $6.00  *,  AiU 
gilt,  $7.60  i  half  calf;  $7.60 }  fUl  calf,  $10.00. 

Thli  work  erobncei  about  one  thonnnd  Authori,  chronologically  arranged,  and  clasfcd  ss 
poctt,  hiitoriant,  dnunsti«ts,  philosophert,  metaphyalcisDt,  divlnct,  etc,  witli  choice  Mlections 
Irom  their  writings,  connected  by  s  Biographical,  llistorical,  and  Critical  NarratiTe  ;  thnt  preMnt< 
Ing  a  complete  tIcw  of  English  Literature  from  the  earlictt  to  the  present  time.  Let  the  reader 
open  where  he  will,  he  cannot  fUl  to  find  matter  for  profit  and  delight.  The  lelections  are  gems  '^ 
Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room  ;  in  the  language  of  another,  "  A  Wuolb  Ejiolisb  Libbast  vusbd 
POWy  IVTQ  OKI  CUBAP  Boox  I" 

oar  Tnx  Ambbicav  edition  of  this  Taluable  work  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  fine  steel  and 
mezzotint  engrarings  of  the  heads  of  Shaxspeabb,  Addison,  Btkoit  ;  afuU-length  portrait  of 
Dk.  Jonxsox  ;  and  a  beautiful  scenic  representation  of  Oliveb  Ooldkicith  and  Db.  Jouxbox. 
These  important  and  elegant  additions,  together  with  superior  paper  and  binding,  and  other 
improremcnts,  rrnder  the  Axbbicav  far  superior  to  the  English  edition. 

W.  n.  Pbbscott,  thb  niSTOBtAK,  ssys,  "  Readers  cannot  fidl  to  profit  largely  by  the  labois 
of  the  critio  who  has  the  talent  and  taste  to  separate  what  is  really  beautiful  and  worthy  of  their 
study  from  what  is  superfluous." 

**  I  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion  of  Mr.  Prescott."—  Edwabd  Etbbbtt. 

**  A  popular  work,  indispensable  to  the  library  of  a  stndent  of  En^h  Utaratuxe."— Da.  Wat- 
Lavd. 

**  We  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  work." — JTorCA  jtmeriean  Review. 

CHAMBKBS'  MISCET.T.  A  TOY  OF  USEFUIi  AlfD  EITTEBTAHr- 
INQ  KNCWUSlDGlSi,  Edited  by  Wiluam  Chambbbs.  With  elegant  Iltustra- 
tive  EngraTings.    Ten  volumes.  Cloth,  $7.60  *,  cloth,  gilt,  $10.00  *,  library  sheep,  $10.00. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  miscellany  superior  or  even  equal  to  it.  It  richly  deeerres  the 
epithets  *  useful  and  entertaining,*  and  I  would  recommend  it  Tcry  strongly,  as  extremely  well 
adapted  to  form  parts  of  a  library  for  the  young,  or  of  a  social  or  circulating  library  in  town  or 
country."  —  Gbo.  B.  Embbsox,  Esq.  —  Chturman  Botton  School  Book  Cbnumtfee. 

CHAMBBBS'  HOME  BOOK;  or,  Pocket  Miscellany,  containhig  a  Choice 
Selection  of  Interesting  and  Instructive  Reading,  for  the  Old  and  Young.  Six  volomes. 
16mo,  cloth,  $3.00  *,  library  sheep,  $4.00  *,  half  calf,  $0.00. 

This  is  considered  fully  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  either  of  the  other  works  of  the 
Chambers  in  interest  t  containing  a  rast  fbnd  of  valuable  information.  It  Is  admirably  adapted  to 
fhe  School  or  Family  Library,  fUmishing  ample  variety  for  every  class  of  readers. 

**  The  Chambers  are  conftssedly  the  best  caterers  for  popular  and  useful  reading  in  ths  world.** 
*>  WiUi^  Home  J<mruaL 

**  A  very  entertaining,  instructive,  and  popular  work."—  If.  Y.  ConumereidL 

**  We  do  not  know  how  it  Is  pouible  to  publish  so  mneh  good  reading  matter  at  such  a  low 
price.  We  speak  a  good  word  for  the  literary  excellence  of  the  stories  in  this  work  i  we  hope  our 
people  will  introduce  it  into  all  their  fimiUes,  in  order  to  drire  away  the  miserable  flashy-trashy 
stuff  so  often  found  in  the  hands  of  our  young  people  of  both  sexea"— 5ciei»((/ic  Aoteriean. 

^    **  Both  an  entertaining  and  instructive  woric,  as  it  Is  certainly  a  very  cheap  one." — Puritan  J2»- 
eorc/er. 

"  If  any  person  wishes  to  read  for  amusement  or  profit,  to  kill  time  or  improve  It,  get  *  Cham* 
bers*  noma  Book.***—  CMeago  TtmeM, 

CHAMBEBS»  BEFOSITOBT  OF  INSTBUCTIVB  AND  AMtJS- 
1270-  PAPEBS.  With  lilustratkms.  A  New  Series,  containhig  Original  AitUku. 
Two  volumes.    16mo,  doth,  $1.76. 

tn  SAin  WoUy  two  Tolames  in  one,  cloth,  gitt  back,  $1.60.  (Sftj 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

GOULD    AND    LINCOLN, 

50  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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